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IVIotor  Racing  Canadian  Grand  Prix 

Hill  triumphs  as 
Ferrari  fumble 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY  1 
June  23  iese  I 


Alan  Henry  In  Montreal 


DAMON  HILL  scored  a run- 
away victory  In  the  Canadian 
Grand  Prix  here  to  reverse 
the  disappointments  of  the  past  twb 
faces  and  strengthen  hiB  position  at 
die  head  of  the  world  championship 
table  as  the  season  reaches  its 
halfway  point 

It  was  the  18th  grand-prix  victory 
of  his  career  and  another  crushing 
display  of  superiority  by  the 
Williams-Renault  team,  for  whom 
Jacques  Viileneuve  completed  a 
one-two  finish  in  front  of  his  home 
crowd  and  on  the  circuit  named  in 
honour  of  his  father  GiUes. 

Tm  absolutely  delighted,"  said 
Hill.  "I  was  starting  to  worry  about 
two  non-scores.  No  matter  what 
anyone  says,  these  things  do  get  to 
you." 

Jean  Alesi's  Benetton-Renault  fin- 
ished third,  ahead  of  the  McLaTen- 
Mercedes  of  David  Coulthard  and 
Mika  Hakkinen,  while  Martin  Brun- 
dle  celebrated  liis  150th  grand-prix 
start  with  a steady  sixth  place  in  his 
Jordan-Peugeot. 

Hill  now  has  53  points  to  Vil- ' 
leneuve’s  32  and  the  further  boost 
that  Michael  Schumacher  failed  to 
add  to  his  score  of  26  alter  a desper- 
ate afternoon  that  b^gah  badly  and 
got  worse. 

“Jacques  an«^  I knew  each  other's 
strategies  before,  the  start,"  said 
Hill,  who  opted  for  a two-stop  race 
to  Villeneuve’s  one,  a decision  that 


proved  .■  absolutely  justified.  “We 
both  knew  it  was  vital  to  lead  at  the 
.beginning.  The  car  w*s  perfect  all 
. the  way."  • ■ 

. .The  same  could  not  be  said  by 
Schumacher.  Electrical  problems 
stranded  the  reigning  world  cham-' 
pion’s  Ferrari  on  the  parade  lap.  The 
Italian  team's  mechanics  fell  on  the 
scarlet  machine  in  a frenzy  but  by 
the  time  the  V10  engine  burst  into 
life  Hill  was  halfway  round  the  lap 
and  Schumacher,  though  third  on 
the  starting  grid,  had  to  start  at  the 
back  of  the  20car  pack. 

On  lap  43,  and  in  seventh  place, 
he  made  the  only  pit  stop  his  team 
had  envisaged  but  had  to  retire  sec- 
onds later  when  a drive-shaft  broke 
and  flew  off  the  car  as  he  was  accel- 
erating out  of  the  pit  lane. 

Hill,  who  had  been  fastest  in  the 
crucial  half-hour  warm-up  on  race 
morning,  started  with  a lighter  fuel 
load  than  Viileneuve,  intent  on  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  a clear  track  in 
the  opening  stages.  He  pulled  away 
steadily  and  Viileneuve  tucked  into 
second  place  ahead  of  Alesi  and 
Eddie  Irvine’s  Ferrari. 

Midway  round  the  second  lap  the 
Ulsterman  slowed  after  feeling  the 
Ferrari’s  handling  suddenly  deterio- 
rate. After  allowing  the  resf  of  the 
field  to  overtake  he  drove  gingerly 
round  to  the  pits,  where  the  car  was 
retired  with  damaged  suspension.* 

Hill  made  his  first  refuelling  fatop 
on  lap  28,  allowing  Viileneuve 
through  for  a temporary  lead,  an 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


Method:  Solve  the  dues  and  fit  /he 
solutions  into  the  diagram  figsaw-wise, 
wherever  they  wffl  go 

A fever’s,  damage  to  spleen:  a guest 
soap  no  way  to  be  seen  (4-4) 

B fuS  account  (start  with  end)  erf  child 
with  a sinister  bend  (2i4)  .. 

C are  diminutive  blokes  or  wreaths . 

, worn  by  classical  folks  (6)  ■ ! .■ . ■ 
D for  Tim’s  turn  Paul’s  advice  from 
; French  about  triumph  an  Ice  (6,4) 

E Is  for  Duke  and  for  duke,  the  onp  ‘ 
that  hts  leader  forsook  (9) 

F home  from  far  fields  with  hunt  (9,4) 
I make  notes  on  a cheat  at  the' 
front  (6-3)  ■ ■ ■ 
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Follow  the  leader . . . Damon  Hill  In  front  before  recording  his 
victory  in  die  Canadian  Grand  Prix  photograph:  pascal  rondeau 


achievement  which  moved  the  local 
crowds  to  a degree  of  fervour  which 
proved  as  fleeting  as  their  man’s  ad- 
vantage. 

Viileneuve  came  in  for  his  first 
stop  on  lap  36  and  Hill  surged  back 
into  the  lead,  quickly  stabilising  a 
commanding  lead  over  VUleneuve. 
Alesi  meanwhile  was  gradually  com- 
ing under  pressure  from  his  team- 
mate Berger. 

Schumacher’s  strategy  to  make  a 
single  refuelling  stop  might  have 
worked  in  his  favour  had  he  been  up 
with  the  leaders,  but  now  it  left  him 
with  a fuel-heavy  Ferrari  boxed  in 
among  the  slower  cars. 

By  the  time  the  race  reached  the 
23-Iap.mark  — one-third  distance  — ' 
he  was  still  trailing  round  in  ljtli 
place,  struggling,  to  challenge 
Johnny  Herbert's  Sauber  and  Mika 
Salo’s  Tyrrell  immediately  ahead. 


Isn’t  (asks  vicar)  a sinner?  (2-3) 

O Is  a cat  of  the  snow:  tell  the  world 
that  the  gH  has  to  go  (6) 

P for  two  more  such  as  K:  Mad- 
onna and  child  on  last  day  (5) 

Q my  health  Is  all  right;  If  some- 
where In  Surrey,  take  flight  (5.4) 

R I am  making  whoopee;  not 
straightforward  to  terrorise  me  (9) 

S goes  to  pubs  taking  Ryle  In  simply 
magnificent  alyls  (8) 

T pen  In  one  tyrant  that’s  free  with 
calm  as  ol  satellite's  sea  (1 2) 

U Is  the  next  thing  to  hide  — thing 
■ cruel  don  transmogrified  (13) 

V to  give  cut  to  the  quick’s  lor 
religious  brigade  double  six  (8) 

W unyielding  In  fight,  respected,  If 
not  In  despite  (12) 

X with  ten  articles  laden,  the  name  : 
(for  a blonde?)  of  a maiden  (8) 

Y when  It  'climbs  study  road,  which 
boredom  or  sleepiness  showed  (6) 

Z from  this  Isle  to  ascend  ran  a . 
business  enclosed  at  the  end  (8) 


By  lap  43  Schumacher  had 
climbed  to  seventh  place  when  he 
came  in  for  his  single  refuelling 
stop.  The  car  was  stationary  for  12.4 
seconds  but,  as  he  accelerated 
down  the  pit  lane,  rival  teams  were 
stunned  to  see  a drive-shaft  fly  off 
the  car. 

With  only  one  rear  wheel  now  dri- 
ving, Schumacher  knew  his  cause 
was  doomed  and  he  crawled  back  to 
the  pit  lane  and  retired.  It  ended  a 
dismal  day  for  Ferrari  after  hopes 
were  raised  by  their  victory  in 
Barcelona. 

With  the  next  three  races  taking 
place  on  three  of  the  fastest  circuits 
on  the  FI  schedule  — Magny- 
Coura,  Silverstone  and  Hockcnlieim 
— Hill  mil  be  out  to  press  home  hiR 
advantage  as  Ferrari  steel  them- 
selves to  recover  from  this  unex- 
pected setback. 


Joest  grab 
easy  victory 


PORSCHE  scored n one-|wo- 
tlircc  in  the  Le  Mnns  24-hour 
ruce  which  finished  on  Sundtty, 
but  to  tiie  Gcrnuui  makers’  cha- 
grin their  two  works  cars  were 
edged  out  of  first  place  by  an 
independent  prototype. 

The  race  wns  won  in  style  by  a 
Porsche-powered  Joest,  baaed, 
on  a 1901  Jaguar  XJ  14  with  the 
roof  removed*  It  wns  steered  to 
victory  by  a virtual  league  of  na-, 
lions:  Gerniany’a  Manuel 
Reuter,  Austria’s  Alexander . 
Wurtz  and  America’s  Davey 
Jones,  who  was  in  the  driving 
seat  for  the  final  stint 
It  was  a third  triumph  for  the 
German  team  Joest,  following 
wins  in  1984  and  1985, 

“For  a private  team  to  win  Le 
Mans  two  times  was  very  lucky," 
the  team  owner  Reinhold  JoeBt 
sold.  “Rut  winning  It  a third  dine 
proves  wc  must  be  doing  It 
right.” 

Porsche's  new  911  GTls  took 
second  and  third.  Germany’s 
Hans  Stuck,  Belgium’s  Thierry 
Boutsen  and  France's  Bob 
Wollek  had  taken  the  lead  sev- 
eral times  during  the  night  but 
only  because  Joest  were  making 
pit  stops.  They  eventually  had  to 
setdc  for  the  runners-up  spot, 
Joest  had  taken  the  lead  soon 
after  the  Htort  on  Saturday  and 
made  the  most  of  a trouble-free 
race  in  warm,  dry  conditions. 
They  covered  354  circuits  of  the 
eight-mile  track  at  an  average 
speed  of  J20mph. 


Rugby  Union  New  Zealand  62  Scotland  31 


All  black  for  men  in  blue 


G for  this  newel  this  script?  Become 
thick  when  the  monarch  has. 
sklp|4ed(6) 

H for  a plant  grown  Inside,  a 
• standard  the  flpm  waves  yvlth  pride 

: '(M)"  ''  ", 

I Is  a lobe  In  the  brain,  a second.ln 
■ e!ecamfi0ne(6) . '.  ’ , ( 

J the  rnonlh'  8 brief,  I give  thanks!  for ' 
. rulers  of  military  ranks  (6) 

K Is  a character  Greek,  a checker  of' . 

rates,!8otospefik(6) 

L takes'up  minimum  space:  'ah . ( ' . 
i article's  entered  In  case  (6) , . 

M 1 ends  In  cross  tp'  keep  quiet  (6) 
the  dead  get  ttielr  way  In  a diet  (8) 

N for  the  East  tfrne  for  dtryier:  who 


Last  week's  solution 


□□□□□□□□□nan 

□ □□□□an 
aamanaa  □□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 

□□□naan  □□□□□□□ 

□ a □ n □ □ □ 
□□□□a  Doanaanna 
0 n a □ 
□□QQaaaoa  anama 
non  n 0 a e 
naoanan  00aaaaD 

□ □□□□□no 

□ □□□□□□ 

□managnaanan 


RICHIE  DIXON,  the  Scotland 
coach,  called  for  an  overhaul  of 
club  rugby  north  of  the  border  in 
the  wake  of  last  weekend's  record 
defeat  in  the  first 'rest  in  Dunedin,  a 
gntnc  that  illustrated  the  widening 
gulf  between  the  two  hemispheres. 

A week  after  Wales  were  heavily 
beaten  In  the  first  Test  against  Aus- 
tralia, Scotland  conceded  nine  tries 
on  Saturday,  Dixon  said:  “No  club 
can  go  it  alone.  Wlinl  is  needed  is 
for  districts  to  iiave  separate  spon- 
sors and  to  channel  talent  through 
them."  .. 

Dixon  praised  Scotland,  even 
though  the  touijsts  conceded  11 
points  more  than  In  their  previous 
worst  Test  defeat,  also  against  the 
All  Blocks,  at  Murrayfield  in  1993. 

| But  he  admitted:  “We  still  have 
problems  in  die  Jrpnt  three  against 
$ huge  New  Zealand  front  row."  He 
also  conceded  that  die  back  three 
was  a problem  flrea., 

Christian  Cullen  was  Scotland’s 
nemesis  as  th?  juft-back,  playing 
only  his  second  match  for  the  All 
Blacks,  scored  four  tries  in  a bril- 
liant display,  Scotland’s  captain  Rob 
Wamymght  conceded  afterwards: 
iThis  wap  th6|  fastest  Tept  that  I 
have  ever  played  in,  1 l)ope  that  this 
Style  getsback  to  Europe” 
Meanwhile  winger  Derek  Stark, 
centre  Tony  Sfanger  and  p^op  Barry 
Stewart  pressed  .their  claims  for  a 
place, in;  the  second  Test  in  Auck- 
land after  they  helped  Scotland 
squeak  home  35-31  against  the  Bay 


of  1‘lenty  in  Rotorua,  where  faDIng 
ash  from  the  erupting  Mt  Ruapehu 
forced  qu  early  end  to  the  previous 
day’s  training  session. 

Stark  wns  playing  his  first  gamr 
since  straining  a hamstring  nt.jjjj 
match  againsl  Waikato  while,  o')111* 
other  wing,  Scotland  gave  |he  tour 
replacement  Cameron  (ilwfiO*,™* 
first  game.  ... 

The  All  Blacks  have  recalled  the 
mil  re  Walter  Utile  for  ll|e,8C^*’ff 
Test.  He  replaces  Wfllkaips 
McUrod  in  New  Zealand’8 
change.  Little  was  ruled  put  ott* 
first  Test  by  a hamstring  strain-, 
Wnles  arrived  in  Melbojtrnej® 
Sunday  adamant  that  tlie.IWwW 
8 Steye  Williams,  one  o(  UKjw 
cesses  of  their  lour,  will 
the  second  Test  against  the 
bies  on  Saturday.  WiUlaflAj® 
forced  off  with  rib  damage  dunrc 
the  49-3  victory  over  New  Pg 
Wales  Country  in  the  Outback  taw 
of  Moree  on  Saturday.  . • • , ji- 
lt is  just  bruising.  Steve  vnll 
OK  by  Saturday."  said  the  to* 
ager  Terry  Cobner.  “Hemi 
has  a cut  mouth  but  didn’t  W*®  Tg 
stitches  and  will  also  be  fine  i°r.  . 
(coming Test]."  ' 

The  tourists,  beaten  56-25  iJL^ 
first  Test,  took  to  the  spa  wafrfl 
a "recovery"  session  beforetej*1® 
More?.  "The  spa  waters 
the  recovery  process  for Jrjjr 
and  bruises  so  we  were  gratew^. 
the  chance  for  a session  ®.'-- 
pools,"  said  Cobner.  ; 
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Lilley  evades  court  ruling  on  refugees 


Alan  Travis 

THE  British  government  is  to 
overturn  a Court  of  Appeal 
judgment  on  withdrawing 
welfare  benefits  from  most  asylum 
seekers  by  rushing  emergency  asy- 
lum legislation  through  Parliament. 

The  court,  in  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating rulings  delivered  by  judges 
against  ministers,  last  week  declared 
illegal  a policy  which  ha9  deprived 
more  than  8,000  asylum  seekers  of 
welfare  benefits  since  February. 

The  social  security  secretary, 
Peter  Lilley,  Insisted  the  proposed 
measures  were  essential  if  Britain 
were  to  remain  a safe  haven  for  gen- 
uine refugees  and  not  a “soft  touch” 
for  false  claimants.  “We  are  deter- 
mined that  this  judgment  will  not 
provide  a blank  cheque  for  bogus 
asylum  seekers,"  he  said. 


Mirror  back 
on  warpath 

FOURTEEN  summers  ago,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Falklands 
war,  the  Sun  was  fomenting 
hatred  against  Argentina.  The  • • 
Dally  Mirror  called  the  Sun  a 
“coarse  and  demented  news- 
paper”, and  quite  right  too, 
comments  Matthew  Engel. 

But  among  the  headlines  and  • 
captions  on  the  first  three  pages 
of  Monday's  Mirror  were 
"Achtungl  Surrender”,  “Mirror 
declares  football  war  on 
Germany”,  “The  Mirror  Invades 
Berlin”,  plua,  of  course,  the 
■tale  Jokes  about  sun-loungers. 

The  tone  throughout  was  that 
titis  week's  semi-final  agnlnat : 
Germany  in  the  European 
Championship  was  not  a re-run  ’ 
of  the  World  Cup  final  but  of  the 
second  world  war.  Maybe  it  was  • 
intended  to  be  funny.  Only  the  ‘ 
humourless  could  believe  that 
It  whs  coarse  and  demented  '•  : 
Journalism:  .l:,‘  •••  i 

The  Germans  can  probably  - 1 : 
take  It.  They  will  assume  this  is  '■ 1 
yet  anothet  manifestation  of  th& 
British  tragedy.  The  hooligans  •' 
may  not  be  so  relaxed;  English ; 
football  Is  not  yet  so  free  of  the 
disease  that  nearly  killed  it  to 
make  this  kind  of  provocation  1 1 
necessarily  cost-free.  It  is  obi 
Kenefy  irresponsible  journalism. 

To  those  of  us  who  care  about. . 
newspapers,  there  is  something 
e*8e*  It  Was  the  second  world 
war  that  relied  the  Dally  Mirror 
j°  Sreatness.  During  hostilities 
its  mixture  of  lightness  of  heart, 
nnd  seriousness  of  purpose 
^de  it  tfre  embodiment  of  the : ,■  ■ 
ordinary  Briton’s  determination,  i 
n the  Mirror  is  articulating  the 
nation's  attitude  now,' this  Is  a! ' ■ 1 
Ynry  sick  counfry.  I fiopd  add ' ' “ : 
frust,  thpugh.  that  aft  we  have  ip 
n sick  and.  desperate  newspaper. 
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But  his  Commons  statement  on 
Monday  caused  an  outcry.  Labour 
said  the  plan  to  rudh  through  a se- 
ries of  amendments  to  the  Asylum 
and  Immigration  Bill  was  an  “abuse 
of  process",  while  immigrants’ 
rights  groups  called  it  a “moral  out- 
rage". 

The  decision  to  introduce  emer- 
gency legislation  means  that  minis- 
ters decided  it  was  unlikely  they 
would  win  an  appeal  if  they  took 
their  case  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  new  legislation  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  at  the  last  possi- 
ble moment,  with  new  clauses  being 
tabled  on  July  1 at  its  third  reading 
9tage  in  the  Lords. 

Mr  Lilley  said  the  new  legislation 
would  write  into  statute  the  power 
to  exclude  benefits  from  asylum 
seekers  who  failed  to  claim  reftigee 
status  when  they  first  arrived,  or 
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whose  claim  had  been  rejected  but 
who  were  appealing.  HJs  one  small 
concession  was  to  say  that  those 
whose  asylum  claims  were  eventu- 
ally granted  in  full  would  receive  a 
welfare  benefit  payment  backdated 
to  tiie  day  they  lodged  a claim  for 
refugee  status. 

Claud  Moraes,  director  of  the 
Joint  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  Im- 
migrants, which  brought  the  Appeal 
Court  case  on  behalf  of  Miss  B,  an 
asylum  seeker  fleeing  from  Zaire, 
said  the  Government's  action  was  a 
moral  outrage.  ‘To  come  back  with 
emergency  legislation  simply  be- 
cause they  don't  want  to  face  the 
higher  court  shows  the  moral 
depths  to  which  this  Government 
has  sunk  in  attempting  to  keep  the 
‘race  card’  element  of  the  Asylum 
Bill  intact." 

The  director  of  the  Refugee 
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Turbulent  priest’  bids  farewell 

AN 'ERA  in  South  Africa^  Angll-  ’ his  opposition  to  apartheid,  but. for 
can  church  came  to  an’eiiti  at  his  determined  stand  on  principle 


the  'weekend  when1  Archbishop 
Desmond  TVtu  " (above)  formally1 
tired  at  a moving  service  In  Cape 
TbWn’s  St  George’s  "Cathedral; 
t0ritt$David8ere$fbrd.  ’’- 
I “NelsOn  - Mandela  paid  tribute1  to- 
‘ htS'feltow  Ndbel  laureate  by  bestow^ 

I to#  tin'  him  the  highest  honour  in 
| the  14ftd,1J-  the  neWlycreated  Gbld1 
Order  for  Meritorious  Service,’ 

. awarded  for  the  flrtt  tune.'  ' 'V  1 ' 


Council,  Nick  Hardwick,  was  dis- 
turbed about  the  details  of  the  pack- 
age: "The  new  proposals  won’t  work 
because  It  takes  an  average  of  18 
months  to  have  asylum  claims  finally 
determined.  How  is  a person  sup- 
posed to  survive  in  the  meantime?” 

In  their  ruling  1a9t  week,  the  se- 
nior judges  described  Mr  Liltey’s 
policy  of  withdrawing  welfare  bene- 
fits as  “uncompromisingly  dracon- 
ian”. The  withdrawal  of  benefits 
meant  that  in  practice  it  was  "not 
merely  difficult  but  totally  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  remain  here  to  pur- 
sue their  asylum  claims",  said  Lord 
Justice  Waite. 

But  it  was  also  the  strong  moral 
terms  of  the  judgment  wliich  were 
unusual.  The  ruling  said  asylum 
seekers  were  not  allowed  to  work 
and  only  a very  few  would  get  help 
from  charities.  The  “vast  majority 


would  be  left  without  even  the  most 
basic  means  of  subsistence". 

More  than  8,000  people  seeking 
asylum  in  Britain  have  been  left 
without  official  means  of  support 
since  their  entitlement  to  claim  ben- 
efits was  withdrawn  on  February  5. 

The  Benefits  Agency  has  in- 
structed Us  office  to  start  accepting 
new  claims  from  asylum  seekers  in 
line  with  the  Appeal  Court  ruling. 
They  will  pay  welfare  benefits  to 
asylum  seekers  until  the  emergency 
legislation  becomes  law  in  mid-July. 
• Torture  victims  who  claim 
refugee  status  in  Britain  arc  to  be 
exempted  from  the  new  Asylum  and 
Immigration  Bill,  the  Government 
announced  earlier  last  week. 

The  decision,  taken  after  a House 
of  Lords  revolt,  means  that  asylum 
seekers  who  can  show  a reasonable 
likelihood  that  they  have  been  tor- 
tured will  not  have  to  go  through  a 
new  fast-track  appeals  procedure. 

Raca  relations  good,  page  8 


Arab  leaders  warn  Israel 
not  to  backtrack  on  peace 


' his  opposition  to  apartheid,  but.for 
his  determined  stand  on  principle 
, even  when  it 'threatened  ito  bring 
; him  into  conflict  with  black  South 
: Africa.  His  election  as, Archbishop, 
of  Cape  Tbwn  in  1986  threatened  to 
split  the  Anglican  Church  in  South 
Africa,  miny  whites  threatening  to 
le^ve  father  thqn'accept  the  author-' 
, Ity.of  the  “turbulent  priest"  and  his1 
high-profile  suppoftof  sanctions. ; :J 
■■ ,3ut  hlft  fierce  Independence  has 
brought  him  a popularity  U ilFtetf r 
■ tions  of  sodety,  rivalling  even  that  til1 
President  Mandela.  'phWquytiuIw 


i David  Hirst  In  Cairo 


ARAB  leaders  ended  their  two- 
day  summit  this  week  with  a 
warning  to  Israel’s  new  rightwing 
government  that  they  will  “recon- 
sider" concessions  made  In  the 
name  of  the  peace  process  if  Israel 
backtracks  on  land-fbr-peace,  the 
principle  on  which  the  process  has 
been  based. 

They  said  there  must  be  foil  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  Golan  Heights, 
and  that  the  Palestinians  must  be  per- 
mitted to  set  up  an  independent 
state  with  Jerusalem  as  Us  capital. 

That  the  first  summit  in  six  years 
took  place  at  all  and  then  passed  oft 
without  serious  disputes  was  a con- 
siderable success  for  the  Egyptian 
president,  Hoard  Mubarak,  and  his 
efforts  to  restore  a modicum  of 
: Arab  solidarity.  . . 

Apart  from  Libya's  Colonel 
Muammar  Gadafy,  who  accused 
everyone  of  letting  everyone  else 
- down,  the  moBt  discordant  note  was 
, struck,  as  expected,  by  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan.  “We  deny  any  state 
| the  right  to  protect  the  forces  of  evil 
• and  terrorism  that  seek  to  achieve 
' their  aims  under  the  guise  of  reli- 
gion or  Ideology,"  he  told  the  con- 
ference. “Cross-border  terrorism 
must  be  fought  through  condemna- 
'■  tion,  pursuit  or  liquidation,  wher- 
i ever  its  dens  may  be.” 

I While  doubtless  intended  as 
I music  to  the  ears  of  Israel  and  the 
! United  States,  his  words  were  also 
■ an  Implicit  attack  on  Syria’s  Presi- 
dent Hafez  al-Assad,  his  alleged  dis- 
patch of  "saboteurs"  Into  Jordan  and 
his  support  for  Hizbullah, in  south 
; Lebanon.  , 

. In  his  opening:  address,  Mr 
| Mubarak  set  the  tone  of  the  sum- 
mit, saying:  “We  are  not  warraon- 
: gers  and  werejfect  violence.” 

' But  in  an  implicit  denunciation  of 
] the  hardline  programme' of  the  hew 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Blnyainln 


Netanyahu,  and  such  preconditions 
as  his  refusal  to  withdraw  from  the 
Golan,  he  9aid:  “If  any  party  allows 
itself  to  choose  what  to  negotiate 
and  what  not,  then  other  parties 
have  the  same  right,  which  brings 
the  peace  process  to  zero,  or  totally 
destroys  it" 

Reuter  adds : Mr  Netanyahu  criti- 
cised the  Arab  summit  on  Monday, 
saying  success  in  the  peace  process 
required  Bn  end  to  "one-sided  de- 
mands”. 

In  response  to  the  summit’s  vow 
to  reconsider  concessions  if  Israel 
tries  to  change  the  terms  of  negotia- 
tions, he  said:  "One-sided  demands 
which  harm  security  do  not  go  to- 
gether with  talks  for  peace.  For  the 
process  to  continue  successfully 
and  fruitfully,  such  statements  must 
be  stopped." 


Yeltsin  sacks  his  3 
Kremlin  hard  men 


Desperate  search  5 
fbr  Bosnia’s  missing 


Greeks  lose  their  7 
charismatic  leader 


Major  ends  his  9 
war  with  Europe 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Birt’s  management 
of  a world  disservice 


GUARDIAN  WEBfo 
Junesoi&tj 


JOHN  TUSA,  my  last  boss  as  a 
senior  producer  and  reporter  in 
the  World  Service  Science  Unit, 
exposed  the  idiocy  of  present  BBC 
management  (Birt  unleashes  a mis- 
sion to  destroy,  June  23).  What  he 
didn’t  do,  however,  was  make  dear 
the  financial  and  editorial  tom- 
foolery of  it 

The  reasons  why  the  World  Ser- 
vice in  English  makes  its  own  pro- 
grammes are  two-fold.  First  comes 
suitability  for  the  audience.  In  many 
fields  there  is  a need  to  remember, 
how  different  this  little  island  is 
compared  with  die  rest  of  the  world. 
A single  bite  by  a rabid  animal 
makes  national  news  for  days  here: 
abroad  it  is  nothing.  1 have  heard 
Radio  4 refer  to  the  military  dicta- 
torship in  Burma  as  the  “govern- 
ment” and  the  democratically 
elected,  but  suppressed,  govern- 
ment as  the  “opposition".  Do  that  on 
WS  and  your  audience  is  gone. 

In  addition,  programme  costs  in 
Bush  House  are  a small  fraction  of 
those  for  domestic  radio.  For  in- 
stance, WS's  flagship  science  pro- 
gramme Science  In  Action  had  a 
weekly  budget  for  contributors  and 
travel  costs  of  about  £300  when  I re- 
tired. The  comparable  figure  for 
Radio  4’s  Science  Now  was  probably 
at  least  twice  as  much. 

Furthermore,  the  source  material 
for  WS  programmes  also  served,  at 
minimal  conversion  cost,  for  adapta- 
tion in  the  foreign-language  ser- 
vices. just  as  centralised  reporting 
and  script  for  them  doubled  as 
source  for  WS  in  English.  1 cannot 
see  WS  being  able  to  meet  produc- 
tion costs  more  aligned  to  domestic 
radio.  Why  not  just  switch  off  World 
Service  now? 

Dick  Oliver, 

Colchester,  Essex 


IT  IS  often  said  that  the  BBC 
/ World  Service  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  this  country  of  which  we  can 
today  be  proud.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause it  has  different  roots  from  the 
domestic  service. 

In  its  early  days  as  the  European 
Service  during  the  second  world 
war,  new  sub-editors  were  told  over 
and  over  never  to  forget  that  their 
job  was  “to  give  bad  news  honestly 
and  good  news  soberly”.  This  was  a 
hard  principle  to  follow  when  all  the 
news  was  bad,  but  when  the  news 
was  finally  of  victories,  we  were 
believed. 

Something  of  that  belief  is  still 
around  and  what  the  World  Service 
broadcasts  today  is  still  widely  held 
to  be  the  “truth";  but  what  may  not 
be  so  widely  known  is  the  apparent 
conviction  of  many  in  this  country 
that  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
BBC's  domestic  news  service.  Why 
then,  for  heaven's  sake,  is  it  now 
proposed  to  place  World  Service 
news  and  current  affairs  under  the 
direction  of  the  BBC's  domestic  ser- 
vice? They  are  two  different  ani- 
mals. If  the  World  Service  loses  its 
separate  identity,  it  will  wither  away. 
Monica  Wilson, 

London 


I SHARE  John  Tusa’s  concern  with 
I die  latest  Birtian  shake-up  of  the 
World  Service.  The  news  and  analy- 
sis provided  on  Newshour  is  far 
superior  to  the  dreary,  domestic 
preoccupations  of  Radio  4's  Today, 
For  those  of  us  who  want  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  Spain  or  Sri 
Lanka,  and  don't  care  whedierTony 
Blair  smacks  his  kids,  l say  to  John 
Birt.  leave  Newshour  alone. 

(Ur)  Alan  Bullion, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 
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/N  BURMA  they  say  there  are  four 
disasters  — fire,  flood,  earth- 
quake and  government  The  BBC’s 
four  disasters  are  Birt,  Birt,  Birt  and 
Birt  He  is  a great  man.  Few  itave 
his  vision  or  determination.  But  the 
fact  la  that  BBC  staff  are  fed  up  to 
the  back  teeth  with  his  tortured 
thinking  8nd  Stalinist  regimenta- 
tion. Give  someone  else  a turn. 

Derek  Brookc-Wavcll, 

Head,  BBC  Burmese  Service  1934-95, 
Reading,  Berks 

Guilty  over 
Jerusalem 

SHYAM  BHATIA'S  report  (Israel 
to  squeeze  Arabs  from  holy  city, 
June  16)  is  no  surprise  to  all  those 
who  over  the  years  have  watched 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  usurped  by  Israel, 
settlements  extended  on  the  West 
Bank,  die  land  of  Lebanon  effec- 
tively divided,  and  witnessed  at- 
tempts to  extend  sovereignty  over 
Golan  and  Jerusalem.  All  this  was 
done  with  the  knowledge,  support 
and  encouragement  of  die  West  in 
genera]  and  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular. Though  Israel  is  guilty,  lire 
guilt  extends  much  further  than  Is- 
rael proper  — to  the  West  and  tire 
United  States. 

As  long  as  the  US  continues  to 
support  Israel  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  aid  and  military  hardware  Is- 
rael will  continue  its  occupation.  It  is 
US  aid  that  has  helped  create  settle- 
ments in  the  occupied  lands;  U is 
US-made  bombs  dropped  by  US- 
made  planes  that  have  killed  inno- 
cent civilians  — perhaps  by 
Americans  with  dual  nationality.  It  is 
the  US  veto  that  has  protected  the 
aggressors  from  the  wratii  of  the 
world  community. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  intifada, 
Yasser  Arafat  would  not  have  been 
heard.  Binyamin  Netanyahu  may 
not  realise,  the  US  may  not  be  inter- 
ested to  know,  and  the  Arab  nations 
may  be  too  divided  to  appreciate 
that  unless  a real  peace — a just  and 
equitable  peace  — is  achieved  soon, 
Arafat’s  days  will  be  numbered, 
bringing  the  demise  of  the  US’s  so- 
called  friends. 

The  next  generation  would  be  far 
more  explosive  than  die  Israelis 
have  been  accustomed  to.  The  influ- 
ence of  Iran  is  bound  to  increase. 
No  matter  how  hard  the  US  and  Is- 
rael try,  Iran  — with  its  support  of 
Hizbullah  and  Hamas — will  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Arabs.  After 
all,  Iran  is  doing  no  more  than  what 
the  US  did  for  Afghanistan  — help- 
ing the  people  to  get  rid  of  an  occu- 
pation force, 

Akram  Malik, 

Gympie,  Queensland,  Australia 


/WAS  sickened  to  read  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Shrauel  Meir  to  rid 
Jerusalem  of  Arabs.  According  to 
the  article,  he  believes  that  Arabs 
have  "no  rights  in  the  holy  city". 
Christine  Ford, 

Worthing,  Sussex 


The  wrong 
kind  of  bias 

JAMES  GLASSMAN  subscribes 
to  t he  paranoid-right  complaint 
' that  the  US  press  and  media  have  "a 
liberal  bias”  (Obvious  Bias  in  the 
Plress,  May  19).  A great  majority  of 
media  journalists,  according  to  the 
reports  he  dies,  vote  Democrat. 
What  Mr  Glasamaa  does  not  re- 


veal, however,  is  hmv  lliose  who 
own  the  media  vote.  Tin-  way  to  dis- 
cover Hie  pnrLy  bins  of  n corporate 
conglomerate  is  to  find  out  which 
parly  those  who  run  it  vole  for  ami 
contribute  to,  not  which  one  its  em- 
ployees prefer. 

liven  if  voting  Democrat  does  not 
in  fact  mean  you’re  a "liberal"  (sire 
southern  Democrats  liberal?),  vot- 
ing and  financing  Republican  almost 
certainly  means  you're  anti-liberal. 
And  which  party  do  you  think  the 
media  barons  finance  and  vole  for? 
If  you're  looking  for  bias  in  the 
media,  go  to  the  top  where  those 
who  hobnob  with  corporate  adver- 
tisers, hire  and  fire  editors,  and  set 
corporate  policy  are.  Going  to  the 
journalists  is,  alas,  going  to  (he 
hired  hands. 

Press  oligopolist  Conrad  Black 
has,  dirough  his  chief  of  staff,  char- 
acterised the  relationship  between 
media  owner  and  media  employee 
in  this  way:  “If  editors  disagree  with 
us,  they  should  disagree  with  us 
when  they’re  no  longer  in  our  em- 
ploy. The  buck  stops  with  the  own- 
ership, I am  responsible  for  meeting 
the  payroll.  Therefore,  1 will  ulti- 
mately determine  what  the  papers 
say,  and  how  they  are  going  to  be 
run." 

( Prof)  Joh  u McM u rtry, 

University  of  Guelph, 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 


Breast  milk 
is  best  milk 

I T IS  typical  of  the  approach  all  loo 
I many  health  professionals  take 
that  Dr  John  Chisholm  would  not  he 
able  to  tell  mothers  which  milk  is 
safe  for  their  babies,  even  without 
knowing  the  brand  names  of  those 
that  contain  excess  amounts  of  pli- 
thalates  (Milk  fears  create  new  food 
crisis,  June  2). 

It  is  the  same  ntllk  dial  has  less 
lead,  manganese,  aluminium  and 
cadmium,  all  potentially  toxic,  than 
all  brands  ol  baby  milk.  It  is  the 
same  milk  that  has  many  factors 
that  protect  babies  against  infection, 
encourage  optimal  development  of 
the  brain,  eyes,  etc  — the  |»ge  will 
not  suffice  to  Include  all  that  is  in 
tills  milk  and  mil  present  in  Hie  oth- 
ers. It  is  the  same  milk  that  lias 
proved  safe  over  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  and  has,  up  (o  the 
present  at  any  rale,  assured  the  sur- 
I vival  of  the  human  race.  And  yet,  in 
not  one  story  I have  rend  or  heard 
on  this  phtlinlnlc  issue  has  that  milk 
ever  been  mentioned. 

It  is  breast  milk,  mother's  milk, 
human  milk.  And  it’s  free,  and  nl- 
• most  all  mothers  produce  more 
than  enough  for  dielr  babies  so  that 
they  would  never  have  to  use  artifi- 
cial  milk.  But  I suppose  dial  a health 
professional  would  not  want  to 
make  mothers  feel  guilty  for  not 
breastfeeding  If  lie/she  told  them 
that  breastfeeding  was  the  best,  and 
that  perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  careful 
using  substitutes  made  in  a factory 
by  machines  and  people  who  are 
not  infallible. 

Of  course,  artificial  baby  milk  is 
sometimes  necessary  and,  on  rare 
occasions,  can  even  save  babies' 
lives  — just  as  a drug  may  occasion- 
ally save  lives  and  can  be  useful 
therapeutically.  But  just  as  in  the 
case  of  a drug,  it  is  not  normal  for 
babies  to  ingeBt  these  quite  un- 
physiologic  milks,  and  they,  may. 
cause  side-effects,  occasionally 
quite  serious,  botfr  jn  the  shortterm 
andlongterm. 

(Dr)  Jack  Newman,  \ ...... 

Breastfeeding  Support  Programme, 

' Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  . 


Briefly 


/ 7 WOULD  be  advisable  for  tl* 
I authors  of  articles  on  women’s 
poverty  (as  exemplified  by  Vicki 
Allen's  Women  mid  children  bear 
the  hnml  of  world  poverty,  June  2) 
to  produce  more  solid  evidence  for 
tiicir  comparisons  with  the  poverty 
of  men  and  of  male  children.  The 
use  of  n global  quantitative  average 
presented  by  Allen  is  misleading  be- 
cause it  is  not  applicable  to  entire  re- 
gions, cultures  and  even  continents. 
The  quantitative  information  sup- 
plied contradicts  reality  in  South 
America:  awful  deprivation  affects 
large  populations  irrespective  of 
their  sex  or  gender.  There  Is  no  bet- 
ter shelter  or  less  polluted  water  for 
men  then  for  women. 

Gloria  Mur  mis. 

Callao,  Buenos  Aim,  Argodiita 


DAN  GLAIS'fER'S  A classic 
dilemma  (June  9)  brings  to 
mind  the  words  of  Karajan,  who  set 
the  tone  when  he  announced  after 
listening  to  digital  technology  lor 
the  first  lime:  "We  must  do  the 
whole  repertoire  again."  But  seven 
years  after  his  death,  the  image  of 
the  great  interpreter  has  furled  out 
The  salesman  was  no  longer  there 
to  keep  it  u|>-imrkel.  Of  course  clas- 
sical music  has  bottomed  out.  It's 
propagated  like  snap.  Far  too  big... 
far  too  inflated.  A sad  indictment  on 
marketing  mania,  which  cannot  tliP 
ferentiate,  idolises  image  and 
squeezes  everything  to  saturation 
point.  ! 

David  Kchof,  j 

Munich,  Germany 


MAY  I congratulate  Efraim  | 
Csiiwoj  (Juno  9)  on  the  need 
for  us  to  be  open  to  explore  ad  sub 
ji-cls  of  history,  however  painful.  Be 
lief  in  moral  virtue  resting  on  one 
side  only  in  a complex  struggle  like 
the  second  word  war  does  nothing 
to  guard  against  false  moral  judf  j , 
moils  in  conflicts  of  today  and  r 
tomorrow. 

Ranald  F /bice, 

1 41  Tmbc  University, 

Melbourne,  Australia 

A .S'  THE  parent  of  two  children 
r\  intending  primary  school  W 
Taipei,  I was  alumied  to  see  ib» 
JIM  Chief  Inspector  of  School* 
Chris  Woodlicud,  1#  going  henu  over 
heels  for  maths  teaching  as 
lised  in  Taiwan  (Woodhead  UP® 
pressure  on  schools,  June  9). 
Woodhead  may  be  unaware  tluj  w 
Taiwanese  system  relies  heavily®” 
parents  helping  children  who  fall 
grasp  die  concepts  taught  in  schow  ; 
niadts  lessons,  Alternative  y, 
cuts  shell  out  for  after-school  co#*/  <_ 
iug  or  cram  school  classes.  Hlga 
standards  of  performance  are  •» 
driven  by  an  extremely  heavy  horn* 
work  load,  plus  twice-term  exam*11 
dons  from  the  age  of  six. 

Judith  A Fletcher, 

Taipei,  Taiwan  ' • 
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Nigeria  defiant  at  talks 
with  Commonwealth 


!*$] 
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Hard  life  . . . Homeless  Indians  sleep  out  in  a New  Delhi  square  last 
week.  Two  out  of  live  people  live  in  absolute  poverty  in  India  — 
home  to  a sixth  of  the  world’s  population  photo  kaual  kishor 


Hard  men  sacked  in  Kremlin 


India  holds 
out  on  test 
ban  treaty 

Stsphanle  Nebehay  In  Qensva 

T dons  for  a nuclear  teat  ban 
treaty  presented  a new  text  on 
Monday  but  encountered  objec- 
tions from  India  that  could 
torpedo  the  pact 

Jaap  Ramaker,  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  said  he  hoped  the 
draft  would  form  the  basis  of  an 
accord  by  an  agreed  deadline  on 
Friday.  But  he  conceded  that  his 
amended  text  did  not  meet 
India’a  demands  for  a clear 
commitment  to  total  nuclear  dis- 
armament within  a fixed  period 
of  10  years. 

India  protested  against  a 
clause  in  the  proposed  global 
treaty  that  would  require  New 
Delhi  to  sign  the  pact  for  it  to 
take  effect,  and  offered  an 
alternative  approach. 

“Our  permanent  representa- 
tive in  Geneva  has  made  it  clear 
we  would  not  accept  or  allow  any 
language  in  the  treaty  that  would 
affect  our  sovereign  decision  on 
whether  or  not  we  would  sign  the 
treaty,”  a senior  foreign  ministry 
official  said. 

Mr  Ramaker,  the  chairman  at 
the  talks,  also  acknowledged  he 
had  felled  to  persuade  some 
delegations  to  accept  a new  ! 
clause  that  would  not  moke  the  j 
treaty’s  entry  into  force  depen- 
dent on  ratification  by  eight  key 
states  including  India. 

India,  one  of  three  nuclear 
"threshold”  stateB,  along  with 
Pakistan  and  Israel,  warned  last 
week  that  it  could  not  sign  the 
treaty  “in  its  present  form”  — 
raising  a spectre  the  pact  may 
never  enter  Into  force. 

The  61-member  state 
Conference  on  Disarmament 
alms  to  wrap  up  by  June  28  Its 
two-year  negotiations  on  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty 
(CTBT),  which  would  prohibit 
nuclear  explosions. 

All  five  declared  nuclear 
powers  — Britain,  China, 

Ptance,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  — and  the  three  states  . , 
deemed  close  to  having  a nu-  : 
clear  capability  are  taking  part.  . 

Mr  Ramaker  said  his  revised  • 
text  had  “all  the  ingredients  for  a, 
Anal  agreement”.  He  made  clear! 
he  had  no  intention  of  extending . 
the  talks,.  "I  am  determined  to..  . 
bring  the  negotiations  to  a dope, . 
on  June  28.  There  is  no  reason . 
to  believe  any  issue  still  out-, 
standing  yylU  be  solved  merely  by 
time,”  he  said.  , , 

But  the  chairman  said  he  had  , 
not  reached  a breakthrough  on  .; 
the  essential  Issue  of  how  many  . 
ratifications  were  needed  for  the 
treaty  to  take  effect — expected  ■ 
£ several  years,  ‘The  entry  into. . 
force  formula  }s  of  fundamental. , : 
importance  for  the  fete  of  .this . ■ . 
treaty, ” Iflr  Ramaker  said,  ■ ; ■ 

The  dilemma  was  to  make  , ; ‘ : 
sure  that  all  relevant  state#  . . 
Would  be  onboard  before.a  ... 
tfeaty  enters  Into  force  and)  on  , : 
the  other  hand,  to  find  a formula ■ 
jltjch  that  qqne  of  these  cqpn- . 
Wes  or  any  other  country  could, 
ever  block  eqtyy  into  force,  peri 
j cordl.rig  to, foe  Dutch  diplomat,, . , 

; J«o  hpld  urgent  negotiations 
j weekend.  -r- Reuter,, , 
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David  Hearat  In  Moscow 

DELIVERING  a master  stroke 
likely  to  win  him  key  sup- 
port in  the  second  round  of 
the  .presidential  election.  Boris 
Yeltsin  sacked  three  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  his  administration 
last  week,  after  allegations  that  they 
lifld  tried  to  stage  a coup. 

• General  Alexander  Korzhakov, 
head  of  the  presidential  bodyguard 
and  a confidant  of  at  least  10  years 
standing,  General  Mikhail  Bar- 
sukov, the  head  of  the  federal  secu- 
rity service,  and  Oleg.  Soskovyets, 
the  first  deputy  prime  minister, 
were  dismissed.  • 

All  had  become  obstacles  to  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  newly  appointed  security 
supremo,  the  former  .;  general 
Alexander  Lebed,  who  joined  the 
presidential  team  promising  a law 
and,  .order  crackdown  and  reforms 
in  tiie  array.  Their  sacking  makes 
Mr  Lebed,,. after  Mr  Yeltsin, .the 
most  powerful  man  In  the  counfry, 
with  the  muscle  to  pfere  bis  men  in 
the  vacant  posts.  . 

The  head9  of  all  three  men  had 
been  demanded  a month,  ago,  in 
talks  between  Mr  Yeltsin  and  the 
liberal  economist  Grigory  YavUn- 
8ky,,-.Mr  Yavlinsky  came  fourth  ia 
the,  first  round  of  the  election,  get- 
1 ting,  j>, 5 million  vote9.  In  a confer- 
ence at  the  weekend.  Yabtoko.  Mr, 
Yavlinsky's  party,  endorsed  Mr 
Yeltsin  in  next  month’s  election  but 
: stuck,  to  its.demand  that  he  should. 
; take  steps  to  end,  the  war., , In 
1 Chechepla. , , « -i  «.- 

\ With  many  of  the  11  million  vofr 
; era  who. backed  Mr. Lebed  joining 
! the  i Yeltsin  bandwagon,,  the  scales 
! are  (tilting,  against  the  Communist 
I leader,. , Gennady, , Zyuganov,  i.who 
I came.; within  three  points;  of/.Mr 
Yelt^n'syote.intheflretroiijid.. , i. ., 
Gen  ^ferzhakov,  Gen,  Barsukov 
and  Mr . Soskovyets  were  sacked 


after  the  detention  of  two  Yeltsin 
aides  who  were  attempting  to  carry 
out  ol  liie  White  House,  the  seat  of 
Russia’s  government,  a box  contain- 
ing $500,000  in  cash. 

The  three  were  accused  by  liber- 
als in  Mr  Yeltsin’s  team  of  master- 
minding the  detentions  of  the  two 
men  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  Mr 
Yeltsin's  campaign  and  pave  the  way 
for  a coup.  The  president  denied  the 
allegation.  He  said  he  had  sacked 
the  three  to  get  fresh  feces  into  his 
team.  He  said:  "I  was  never  under 
Korzhakov’s  thumb.  Can’t  you  Un- 
derstand the  fact  that  he  lacks  it  up 
here?  I don’t  want  to  be  precise  what 
he  lacks,  but  it's  the  main  thing." 

After  earlier  vowing  to  crush  any 
rebellion  in  - the  ranks,  Mr  Lebed 
backed  away  from  the  conspiracy 
theory.  He  said:  "This  is  a rather 
murky  affair,  which  will  take  a tong 
time  to  clpar  up." 

• Meanwhile . the  liberals  in  the 
Kremlin,  who  had  been  mortal  ene- 
mies of  Gen  Korzhakov;  were  claim- 
ing a "victory  for  democracy”. 
Anatoli  Chubais,  the-former  privatisa- 
tion.supremo,  claimed  that  foe  three 
men  had  been  preparing  a coup.  : 

They  hoped  Yeltsin  would  finish 
second  in- the  first  round  and  then 
they  would  suggest  using  force.  -But 
Yeltsin  took  first  place  and  then  took 
them  by  surprise  by  making  Lebed 
: the  secretary  of  the  security  council. 
The  ground  was  slipping  from  under 
their  feet,  that  is  why  they  acted"  • 

A member  of  the  Lebed  comp  ad- 
mitted last  week  that  Mr  Yeltsin's 
! campaign  team  helped  his  supposed 
opponent  in  an  attempt-  to  draw 
j votes  awny  from  the  Communists. 

. But  he  denied  allegations -that  a 
. deal  .was  made  between'  Mr  Lebed 
and  Mr.  Yeltsin- before  the  first 
round  of  voting  which  enabled  him 
. to.  take  up  a Kremlin  post  so  soon: 
after  his  success  became  known;  .1 

Gennady.  TupQdn,-  head  of  foe: 


tan  Blaok 


NIGERIA  began  its  first  talks 
with  the  Commonwealth  on 
Monday  since  its  membership  was  j 
suspended  in  November,  but  there  | 
was  little  sign  that  it  could  meet  the 
concerns  about  human  rights  and 
democracy. 

Its  foreign' minister,  Tom  Iklmi, 
arrived  in  London  after  two  leading 
political  detainees  and  three  student 
leaders  were  (reed  in  his  homeland 
— part  of  no  attempt  to  assuage 
mounting  international  criticism. 
He  told  reporters;  "Democracy  has 
already  been  restored 
The  Nigerian  team  met  the  action 
group  of  seven  Commonwealth  for- 
eign ministers,  which  was  set  up  al 
the  Auckland  summit  in  November 
aftor  the  execution  of  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa  and  eight  other  Ogonl  activists. 

The  ministers  are  from  Malaysia, 
Zimbabwe,  Jamaica,  Ghana,  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Canada,  and  they  are  bitterly  di- 
vided about  what  action  to  take. 

Britain  wants  die  Commonwealth 
to  adopt  the  limited  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  European  Union,  and 
will  consider  the  additional  mea- 
sures that  were  threatened  in  April 
if  the  military  regime  of  General 
Sani  Abacha  failed  to  enter  a dia- 
logue. But  it  seems  unwilling  to  go 
much  further. 


Lebed  campaign  headquarters  staff 
in  Moscow,  said  that  Mr  Yeltsin's 
aides  had  weighed  up  the  relative 
merits,  of  Mr  Ijebed  and  Mr  Yavlin- 
sky as  potential  drainers  of  the 
Communist  vote.  They  read  the  sit- 
uation right.  They  carried  out  their 
own  surveys  and  found  out  that 
Lebed  had  far  more  support  than 
Yavlinsky.  So  they  decided  to  do 
Lebed  more  favours  than  Yavlin- 
sky," MrTuplkln  said. 

Since  Mr  Lebed's  remarkable  rise 
to  power,  after  he  came  third  in  the 
first  round  of  voting  in  foe  presiden- 
tial election,  it  has  been  clear  that 
the  balance  of  power  in  foe  Kremlin 
will  be  upset  . ■ • 

Mr  Lebed  demanded  and  got  foe 
post  of  secretary  of  the  national  se- 
curity council.  He  further  Insisted 
on  having  real  powers  to  get  on  With 
the  job  of  reforming  the  army, 
damping  down  on  the  mafia  and 
making  good  his  promise  to  restore 
law  and  order. 

For  this  task  he  needs  to  control 
not  only  the  key  appointments  In 
foe  army  but  also  foe  army's  bud- 
get'- In  • his  way  stood  Mr 
Soskovyets,  the  deputy  prime  minis- 
terk  who.  controlled  the  mllilary 
puree  strings!  And  behind1  Mr 
Soskovyets  stood  Gen-  Korzhakov 
■ and  Gen  Barfeukov.  • 'i  •• 

-The  clash  of  foe  Titans  was  thus 
inevitable.  It  -tookifour  days  to  un- 
fold, and  when  - it1  happened  Mr 
Lebed  emerged  the  vifctor.  He  lias 
now  had  a clean  sweep.  With  the 
sacking  last'1  week  of  the  defence 
minister,  General1  Pavel  Grachev,  he 
: liaBithe  power  to  appoint  hl9  men  to 
i all  the  key  security ^ posts. 

; This  is  awesome  power  to  be  put 
; In  the  hands  of  a young,  ambitious 
j two^ar  reservist  general;  i • . 

i -What-  happens  next  - U anyone’s1 
j gufe&s.  Will  theyoung  general  make' 
! good' oh  hia  promigesto  respect  the- 
! constitution,  serve  his  ' president' 


British  Foreign  Office  sources 
said  it  wanted  an  "acceleration"  of 
the  three-year  timetable  given  by 
Gen  Abacha  for  the  restoration  of 
civilian  rule  and  a "clear  set  of  com- 
mitments on  human  rights". 

Concern  about  the  prospects  for 
an  improvement  was  fuelled  earlier 
this  month  by  the  murder  in  Lagos 
of  Kudlrat  Abiola,  wife  of  Moshood 
Abiola,  the  presumed  winner  of  a 
1993  presidential  election  annulled 
by  the  military. 

Preliminary  signs  suggest  that 
the  Nigerians  are  not  in  a concilia- 
tory mood.  Lngos's  Tiiisday  news- 
paper reported  this  week  that  Chief 
Iklmi  is  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  Commonwealth  membership,  an 
end  to  talks  about  further  sanctions, 
and  support  for  Gen  Abaclta's  tran- 
sition to  democracy  programme. 
Chief  Qrimi  also  wants  a platform  for 
regular  dialogue  with  the  Common- 
wealth, the  paper  said. 

The  United  States,  Britain  and 
the  EU  are  reluctant  to  apply  eco- 
nomic, ar.d  particularly  oil,  sanc- 
tions against  Nigeiia.  and  there  is 
little  enthusiasm  for  a proposal  to 
freeze  the  assets  of  members  of  the 
regime. 

Britain’s  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  strongly  opposes  sanc- 
tions, especially  as  British  compa- 
nies are  the  largest  investors  in,  and 
exporters  to.  Nigeria. 


purge 

and  respect  die  will  of  his  electors? 
Or  will  he  become  a new  tyrant,  dis- 
pensing favours  to  his  friends  and 
instilling  fear  in  his  enemies? 

The  story  of  Mr  Lebed's  rise  has 
little  to  do  with  democracy,  free 
elections,  or  Russia's  transition  to  a | 
market  economy.  It  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  Byzantine  and  dan- 
gerous world  of  Kremlin  politics. 

Mr  Zyuganov  called  on  Monday 
for  a pact  between  Russia’s  main  po- 
litical forces,  saying  the  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  economic  col- 
lapse and  that  only  a coalition  gov- 
ernment could  now  run  it 
To  reflect  the  votes  that  he  and  j 
Mr  Yeltsin  received  in  the  first  round 
of  voting,  Mr  Zyuganov  said  that  one- 
third  of  the  niiiiiaters  in  his  proposed 
council  of  'nition'al  accord  should  be 
nominated  by  him,  one-third  by  Mr 
Yeltain  -and  one-third  by  the  other  , 
political  parties  in  parliament.  I 
Mr  Zyuganov,  who  has  stopped 
campaigning  for  the  second  round 
runoff  between  himself  and  Mr 
Yeltsin  on  July  3,  said:  "Russia  is  in  a 
serious  situation  and  no  single  polit- 
Icfcl  force  Is  In  a dominant  position  " 
He  then  named  14  of  his  own  candi- 
dates- for  a coalition  government,  , 
and  added,  significantly,  that  the 
Communists  had  already  held  talks 
with  12  serving  ministers  and  27 
vice-ministers. 

One  reason  wlty  Mr  Zyuganov 
appears  to1  be  concentrating  on  rival 
politicians  rather  than  hia  electorate 
Is  the  fear -that  the  power  battle 
which  raged  last  week  In  the  Krem- 
| lin  la  adll  continuing.  " : - 1 ' 

Mr  Zyuganov  has'  praised  Mr 
Lebed,  but  accused  the  libertarian 
free-market  faction  of  presidential 
j advisers  headed  by  Mr  Ghfibals  of 
i acting  flB  a "fiftli  column" ‘fot-  West- 
; ern1ntereBla^‘,,:  "•  • - V'1  *ri 

— — — j- 

I Norman  Stone,  page  12  -r  • ■ 
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The  Week 


AMERICAN  and  allied  troops 
in  die  Gulf  war  could  have 
been  exposed  to  Iraqi  chemical 
weapons  when  an  ammunition 
bunker  was  destroyed  In  March 
1991 , after  die  war  had  officially 
ended,  the  Pentagon  confirmed. 
Washington  Post,  page  1 6 


THE  US  said  it  would  use  its 
veto  if  necessary  to  block  a 
second  five-year  term  for  the 
United  Nations  secretary 'general, 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali.  The 
White  House  insisted  the  motive 
was  UN  reform,  rather  than  pres- 
sure from  domestic  politics. 

Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Post,  page  15 


A ROW  between  Germany  and 
China  over  human  rights  in 
Tibet  worsened  as  Bonn  called 
off  a series  of  planned  official 
contacts.  Earlier,  Beijing  had 
withdrawn  its  invitation  for  a 
visit  by  the  German  foreign 
minister,  Klaus  Kinkel. 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  last 
apartheid-era  police  com- 
missioner, Johan  van  der 
Merwe,  has  confessed  to  playing 
a rale  In  political  killings  and 
other  crimes. 


DEN  MARK  and  Norway  said 
they  were  sending  envoys  to 
Burma  to  seek  a ftill  explanation 
of  the  death  In  priaon  of  their 
shared  consul,  Leo  Nichols,  a 
Mend  of  the  democracy  leader 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 

Theodore  Kncayneu, a ... 

former  maths  professor,  has 
been  charged  at  Sacramento, 
California,  with  four  attacks 
blamed  on  the  "Unaboraber”, 
including  two  that  ldlled  men  a • 
decade  apart. 


CONSERVATIVES  In  Cali, 
fornla  are  in  uproar  about  a 
surprise  ruling  by  the  state's 
supreme  court  overturning  the 
"three  strikes  and  you're  our 
law,  Washington  Post,  page  1 5 


Tony  edward  hicks,  who 

committed  a murder  at  the 
age  of  14  became  the  youngest 
person  to  receive  a 26-years-to- 
tife  sentence  when  he  was  sent 
to  prison  in  San  Diego,  California, 


Scientists  have  identified 

tiie  “quisling”  molecule  that 
opens  the  cell  door  and  wel- 
comes the  Aida  virus.  The  dis- 
covery raises  hopes  for  a new 
drug  to  block  the  spread  of  the 


SHEIKH  Haslna,  head  of  the 
Awumi  League  and  daughter 
of  Bangladesh's  murdered  inde- 
pendence leader.  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  was  sworn  in . 
as  prime  minister.  ■ 


A FURIOUS  row  has  broken 
out  at  tiie  International 
Whaling  Commission's  meeting 
at  Aberdeen  In  Scotland  over 
Norway's  bid  to  hunt  its  catch 
quota  of  minke .whales,  , . 


Indonesia  rulers  act  to  split  opposition 


John  Agllonby  and 
aflencles  in  Jakarta 

INDONESIA'S  powerful  military 
said  on  Monday  It  no  longer 
recognised  Megawati  Sukarnop- 
utri as  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
Indonesian  Democratic1  Party 
(PD I).  A rebel  faction  of  the  PDI  de 
posed  Ms  Megawati  and  elected  the 
deputy  parliamentary  speaker,  Mr 
Suijadi,  as  party  chief  at  a congress 
that  ended  at  the  weekend  in  the 
north  Sumatran  city  of  Medan. 

Ms  Megawati,  daughter  of  In- 
donesia's late  founding  president, 
Sukarno,  told  more  than  3,000  sup- 
porters on  Sunday  tliat  the  rebel 
congress  was  not  legal  and  she 
would  not  leave  the  party’s  head- 
quarters. 

The  interior  minister,  Yogie 
Suardi  Memet,  wbo  opened  and 
closed  the  meeting,  said  the  con- 
gress was  legal  and  that  the  govern- 
ment backed  Mr  Suijadi. 

“The  government  has  formally 
recognised  the  outcome  of  the 
Medan  congress  ...  so  it  will  not 
recognise  any  rivals.  If  the  govern- 
ment sticks  to  its  stance,  so  will  the 
armed  forces,"  Lieutenant-General 
Syarwan  Hamid,  chief  of  the  armed 
forces  socio-political  affairs,  told 
reporters.  He  said  Mr  Suijadi  was 
expected  to  settle  the  rivalry  within 
tiie  PDI  without  the  use  of  force.  He 
gave  no  other  details. 

Ms  Megawati  last  week  accused 
the  government  of  suppressing 
democratic  lights  and  actively  pro- 
moting a rebellion  in  the  PDI  by 
sponsoring  the  congress  of  dissi- 
dents. She  is  facing  a rebellion  from 
PDI  members  dissatisfied  with  her 
drive  for  more  democracy,  less  cor- 
ruption and  more  transparent  gov- 
ernment. They  held  a thfee-day 
congress  last  week, -which  Mega- 
wati loyalists  believe  is  part  of  a 
government-backed  conspiracy  to 
oust  her  in  favour  of  someone 


City  battle  . . . Police  and  troops  charge  opposition  demonstrators  in  Jnkarta  marching  to 
party  leader  against  government-backed  dissidents 


regarded  as  less  troublesome  and 
split  the  PDI  before  next  year's  gen- 
eral election  and  the  1998  presiden- 
tial election.  Last  week  Ms  Megawati 
sacked  16  dissenting  members  of 
tiie  PDI's  executive  board  in  an 
attempt  to  stem  the  rebellion. 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  the  congress 
...  is  an  armed  military  ctinip.  The 
congress  itself  is  more  like  a mili- 
tary congress  than  a political  parly 
congress,"  she  said  in  a statement. 

Her  statement  is  unusual  in  n 
country  which  allows  only  a token 
and  tame  opposition.  Her  continents 
came  a day  after  baton-swinging 
troops  broke  up  a rally  In  Jakarta, 
where  about  5,000  PDI  supporters 
were  protesting  against  the  con- 
gress. At  least  128  people  were  in- 
jured and  70  arrested. 

The  fighting  began  when  tiie 


authorities  prevented  the  marchers 
from  reaching  the  home  affairs  min- 
istry. The  demonstrators  claimed 
the  government  was  interfering  in 
an  internal  PDI  dispute  and  some 
carried  portraits  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi,  Burma's  opposition  leader, 
likening  their  cnmpnigu  to  her  fight 
for  democracy  in  Burma. 

Police  formed  u line  across  tin- 
street  near  the  central  Gambir  rail- 
way station  to  block  the  inarch,  but 
they  were  pushed  back  by  stone- 
throwing  demonstrators,  witnesses 
said.  Backed  by  soldiers,  they  re- 
grouped and  charged  the  marchers, 
clubbing  them  with  batons  and  rat- 
tan canes  aud  pursuing  others  down 
side  streets.  Onlookers  said  soldiers 
hit  people  indiscriminately,  throw 
stones  and  bottles,  rikI  smashed  car 
windows. 


Many  people  were  seen  leaving 
tin*  area  with  blood  streaming  dam 
their  faces  and  one  iwrson  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  run  over  bye 
armoured  car  nnti  killed. 

President  Suharto's  wife  died  c 
April  mid  there  has  been  sped* 
lion  that  the  75-ycni-nld  leader  «i 
step  down  :il  the  next  election.  Hf 
has  not  groomed  any  obvim- 
successor. 

At  the  last  general  election,  ii 
l‘«>L*.  the  ruling  Golkar  party'; 
share  of  the  vote  dropped  from  » 
per  cent  to  i>8  per  cent;  the 
rose  to  Hiper  cent. 

Analysts  said  the  prospect  dtw 
rival  PDI  groups  will  lend  to  jxfi® 
instability  in  Indonesia  In  therumj 
to  the  1997  general  elections,  whtf 
are  seen  as  n scene-setter  for  pr». 
dential  polls  the  following  your. 


Mugabe  twists  London’s  arm  I Seoul  eyes  cheap  labour 


Andrew  Meldrum  In  Harare 

ZIMBABWE'S  white,  farming 
community  has  come  under  re- 
newed attack  by  President  Robert 
Mugabe,  who  is  tlireatening  to  9elze 
hundreds  of  farms  unless  the 
British  government  provides  more 
funds  for  his  stalled  programme  to 
redistribute  land  to  poor  blackB. 

On  Monday  the  British  high  com- 
mission in  Harare  responded  with  a 
renewed  appeal  for  a conference  on 
land  involving  all  interested  Zimbab- 
weans and  foreign  donors:  an  idea 
Mr  Mugabe  has  already  described  aB 
a possible  delaying  tactic  by  London. 

Addressing  the  central  commit- 
tee of  his  party,  the  Zimbabwe 
African  National  Union-Patriotic 
Front,  at  the  weekend,  Mr  Mugabe 
said:  “This  land  was  taken  from  our 
people  by  the  colonialists  and  no 
payment  was  made  for  it.  Our  peo- 
ple. were  just  told  to  go  . . . This  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do.”  1 i 
He  blamed  a lack  of  British  funds 
far  the  delays  in  the  resettlement 
programme,  and  implied  that  his 
government  would  pay  far  the 
white-owned  farms  only  if  Britain 
provided  the  money;  • . • 1 

. lylr  Mugabe  said  he  had  recently 
told  the  British  government  “We  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  back  the 
laud,  which  was  not  paid  for.  in  the 
first-place.  We  said,  if  they  have  the 
money  or  aid  to  give  us  so  that  we 
can  pay  far  the  land  acquired}  then 


they  should  give  it  to  us  and  wc 
will  pay." 

• He  said  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, 1 Malcolm1  Rilkindj  had  re- 
sponded with  a letter  suggesting  "a 
national  open  meeting  on  the  land 
acquisition  issue,  encompassing  all 
interested  groups  including  donor 
agencies  like  the  World  Bank”.  Mr 
Mugabe  said  this  might  be  a delay- 
ing tactic. 

Since  Zimbabwe’s  independence 
in  1980,  Britain  has  provided  more 
than  $45  million  for  tiie  purchase  of 
white-owned  land  to  be  resettled  by 
black  farmers.  But  the  Mugabe  gov- 
ernment’s 1980  plan  to  resettle 
160,000  black  families  has  fallen  far 
short  of  its  target:  only  65,000  fami- 
lies have  resettled  on  previously 
white-owned  land,  Even  more  disap- 
pointing, many  of  those  families  are 
not  successfully  producing  crops 
and  remain  dependent  on  govern- 
ment assistance.  - 1 - 

In  1992  the  Zimbabwean  parlia- 
ment passed  the  Land  Acquisition 
Act,  authorising  the  government  to 
buy  land  compulsorily.  Two  years 
later. it- was  revealed  ’that' the  first 
farms  compulsorily  purchased  had 
been  allocated  to  cabinet  ministers, 
i top  civil  servants  anti  army  generals. 

Earlier  this  • month  'the  govern- 
ment imposed  a 10  per  cent  fax  on  all 
. sales  of  the  tobacco  crop,  which' has 
, threatened  the  viability  of  tobacco, 
: Zimbabwe’s  main  export  earner  and 
• biggest  sburce  of  employment.  - 


John  Cuttings 

AS  SOUTH  KOREA  faces  its 
worst  Industrial  unrest  far 
yenre,  officials  in  Seoul  are  casting 
covetous  eyes  on  the  docile  labour 
force  across  the  border  in  North 
Korea. 

They  have  a vision  of  steady  rap- 
prochement with  Pyongyang  In 
which  the  North's  Inrge  and  semi- 
idle  workforce  can  be  enlisted  to  do 
work  which,  in  the  age  of  globalisa- 
tion, Is  now  too  expensive  in  the 
South. 

This  is  preferred  to  the  collapse 
of  the  Kim  Il-sung  dynasty  and  re- 
unification — : which  could  cause 
chaos  in  the  North  and  a flood  of 
southbound  refugees. 

“We  have  already  put  the  idea  of 
economic  complementarity  at  meet- 
ings of  techhocrats,"  said  one  South 
Korean  official.  The  problem  is 
how  to  discuss  it  with  the  political 
1 leadership  In  the  North.” 

' The  two  Koreas  are  said  to  be  tak- 
ing part  in  secret  negotiations  in 
Beijing;  although  both  sides  have 
, publicly  refused  proposals  for  direct 
talks.  • 1 • • • 

Last  week,  striking  South  Korean 
public  utility  employees  backed 
; down- in  the  face  of  government 
threats  bo  use  farce,  but  workers  at 
Hyundai  arid  other  automobile 
plants’  have1  stepped  'up  their 
1 protests.  The  employees  have  been 
encouraged  by  government  moves 


— marie  under  international  P* 
sure  — to  dni|>  restrictive  W® 
union  legislation.  . ' 

In  the  past  two 
Korea's  labour  shortage  haslw®'| 
policy  of  hiring  foreign  "Induf*1 
trainees"  — a euphemism  far**' 
labour  — to  work  in  fnctoncM* 
ing  and  on  construction  sltda. 
limn  70,000  worker!  bavc 
cruiled  from  Nepal,  the  Phlllpl*“j 
Sri  Lanka  and  other  poorer 
countries.  .jjl 

But  North  Korean  worker^ 
be  a far  more  attractive  prop°rr 
Visitors  report  that  factories 
North  are  working  at  half  n“T.' 
production:  per  capifa  GNP 
15  per  cent  of  that  in  the  Souin  ■ 

wages  are  even  lower.  ; 

Some  ' projects  havC_Jg 
begun.  Daewoo  has  opened  ® . 
ing  factory  at  Nampo  in  t»  ^ 
transporting  Its  workers  . , 

trained  In Clilna.  ’ 

The  South  also  looks  loitp^  ^ 
North  Korea's  economic  • 
the  ground;  Coal  prodtictjHj^  ' 
million  tons  against  7.5 


the  South;  The  Nortiib  . 

iron  ore  could  reduce  Seoul  . , 
pendence  on  large  ;lmp®*",.  o'  r 
abroad.  1 .Ldlwi 

. Seoul's'  longeMemr  «ggW 
pears  to  be  of  a 
which  — ^ although' 
vided  — presents  a united' ^jl; 
capable  of  standing  “P if:- 'B 
competition.  ' ' •'  j-^il 
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Boy  ‘forced 
to  rape  his 
dead  mother’ 

Ian  Qeoflheqan  In  The  Hague 

A MUSLIM  survivor  of  a 
Bosnian  prison  camp  told 
the  war  crimes  tribunal  at  The 
Hague  last  week  how  a drunken 
Serb  soldier  shot  dead  a young 
man  after  ordering  him  to  rape 
his  dead  mother,  killed  by  the 
same  soldier  moments  before, 
Suljeman  Beale,  aged  46,  a 
former  lumberjack,  told  the 
United  Nations  war  crimes  trial 
of  tiie  Bosnian  Serb  Dusan  Tadic 
how  the  mother,  in  her  mid-thir- 
ties, had  brought  food  to  her  son 
in  the  Trnopojje  camp  in  north- 
west Bosnia. 

He  said  the  soldier  shouted  at 
the  woman  that  he  would  MU  her 
if  Bhe  did  not  tell  him  where  her 
husband  was.  He  then  ordered 
her  to  strip  off  her  upper 
clothes. 

“She  was  crying  terribly,  but 
she  took  them  off,”  Mr  Beslc 
said.  Then  I heard  firing  and 
saw  her  tying  on  her  back.  He 
shot  her  in  the  head.  The  son  was 
screaming  so  much  you  had  to 
close  your  ears.  The  soldier  told 
the  son  to  get  naked  so  everyone 
could  see  and  then  said  these 
words  to  him:  ‘Now  I will  make 
you  rape  your  dead  mother’.” 

Mr  Beslc  said  prisoners  were 
ordered  by  Serbs  to  watch  or  be 
Wiled.  “I  heard  firing  and  sow 
the  boy  fall  next  to  his  mother.” 
The  Boldier  was  led  away  in 
handcuffs  by  other  guards  but 
waB  back  on  duty  the  following 
day,  Mr  Beale  said, 

■He  described  why  prisoners 
were  unable  to  treat  a fellow  In- 
mate’s gaping,  maggot-infested 
wounds — crosses  gouged  on 
his  front  and  back.  “When  we 
looked  on  his  back  where  they 
had  cut  him  there  were  worms, 
Uve  worms,  wriggling  around 
and  we  tried  to  take  them  out . . . 
but  the  stench  was  so  horrible 
you  could  not  get  near  him.” 

Mr  Beslc  was  testifying  during 
foe  seventh  week  of  Mr  Tadic's 
trial.  Mr  Tadic,  aged  40,  is  ac- 
cused of  killing  and  maiming 
non-Serbs  at  will  in  three  prison 
camps  in  the  Prjjedor  region  of 1 
Bosnia  in  1992.  He  claims  to  be 
foe  victim  of  mistaken  Identity, 

Mr  Beslc,  who  said  he  knew  1 
MrTadlc  before  the  war,  said  he  - 
smelled  something  unpleasant'  1 
Just  outside  the  camp  and  Hsaw  a 1 
heap  of  people  wrapped  in  some- 
folng,  dead  people , . . about  20 
bodies.  They  were  placed  as  sar- 
fones,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Their  heads  were  shattered.  I • 
concluded  the(y  wefce  not  killed  • 1 
with  firearms.”  :- 
One  day^  Mr  Besic  said,  he  '• 
awoke  to  find  all  the  men  in  his1  - 
building  crying.  Taken  to  the 
complex  that  housed  women  and 
children,  he  was  shown  the  • 
blood-spattered  bodies  of  two 
fPria  hi  their  earty  teens  tying  by  ’ 
an  outside  toilet  -Inside  were 
more  girls'  bodies;  some  naked,  - 
aa  wen  Q8  the  bodies  of  four  el-1' 
oorty  men  “slaughtered;  with 

bhiod  aU  arouhd  V 
•Other  Inmates  told  him  gfoups 
ufSerb  shldleta  had  arrivedltt 
foe  night  to  select  girls  they  i ■ 
Uked.  “Elderly  women  trying  fo1' 
:8aJ«  them  were  ldlled,”  he  said.': 
i The  trial  continues  this  week.  '' 
Reuter  in 
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Muslims  search  for  missing  relatives 


Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 

THE  Bosnian  war  has  pro- 
duced many  books,  but  none 
quite  like  this  — a hefty 
paperback  half  an  inch  thick  bound 
in  plain  white.  Its  alphabetical  list  of 
names  and  accompanying  digits  and 
codes  reads  like  a telephone  direc- 
tory. But  it  1b  arguably  the  most  im- 
portant volume  to  emerge  from  the 
four  years  of  conflict 
The  book  is  the  list  of  Bosnia's 
missing,  published  this  month  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and  distributed 
worldwide  as  part  of  its  search  for 
more  than  12,000  people  unac- 
counted for.  That  figure  is  almost 
certainly  an  underestimate.  The 
ICRC  expects  the  book's  second 
edition  to  be  far  bigger,  as  more  and 
more  families  search  for  lost  rela- 
tives, in  one  of  the  biggest  man- 
hunts since  the  second  world  war. 

The  entries  — giving  names, 
dates  and  places  of  disappearance 
— are  coded  and  abbreviated  to  fit 
on  a single  line,  but  behind  each 
line  on  each  of  the  300  pages  lies  a 
horrific  story  of  people  taken  from 
their  homes  at  night  and  never  seen 
since;  of  their  relatives'  frantic  daily 
Bearch,  scouring  newspapers  and 
questioning  strangers. 

Each  morning  in  Sarajevo,  an- 
guished families  appear  at  the  ICRC 
office,  an  ugly  yellow  building  near 
the  former  front  line  whose  once- 
fashionable  mirrored  glass  has 
been  splintered  by  dozens  of  mor- 
tars and  hundreds  of  bullets. 

One  morning  last  week,  Amela 
Hodzic  Btood  at  the  ICRC  reception 
desk  and  announced  she  had  come 
to  find  her  husband,  Sead.  There 
was  no  mention  of  him  in  the  book, 
nor  in  the  more  up-to-date  computer 
database,  so  Mrs  Hodzic  was  asked 
to  fill  in  a tracing  request  and  talk  to 
two  ICRC  staff,  Miijana  Jokic,  a 
Serb  woman  from  Sarajevo,  and 
Joelle  Jenny,  the  French-Swiss  head 
of  the  Sarajevo  tracing  department. 


Mrs  Hodzic  recalls  the  events  of  her 
husband's  disappearance,  occasion- 
ally reaching  into  a scuffed  black 
bag  far  documents,  as  if  to  prove 
her  husband  was  once  a living, 
breathing  person.  The  story  she 
tells  is  one  of  thousands  being  told 
in  Red  Cross  offices  around  the 
country.  (Amela  Hodzic  and  Mir- 
jana  Jokic  are  not  real  names;  both 
have  been  changed  in  line  with 
ICRC  rules  on  privacy.) 

Mrs  Hodzic  last  saw  her  husband 
In  July  1995.  They  were  living  In 
Zepa,  a Muslim  enclave  surrounded 
by  Bosnian  Serb  forces  from  the 
first  months  of  the  war.  That  month 
Zepa  capitulated  to  a Serb  attack. 
The  women  and  children  were  of- 
fered safe  passage  to  government- 
held  territory.  Sead  Hodzic,  like 
many  Zepa  men,  decided  to  take  his 
own  chances  and  walk  to  freedom. 
He  said  goodbye  to  his  wife  and  the 
children  and  walked  away. 

“There  were  lots  of  groups  of 
men  going  in  different  directions,1' 
Mrs  Hodzic  says.  "He  was  in  a 
group  of  15.  They  almost  reached 
government  territory  when  they 
walked  on  to  a minefield.  The  oth- 
ers ran  away,  but  my  husband 
stepped  on  a mine  and  lost  a leg.  His 
friend  also  lost  a leg,  and  the  two  of 
them  were  left  there.” 

Soon  after,  survivors  said,  Serb 
vehicles  were  seen  In  the  area,  but 
by  the  time  that  the  next  group  of 
Muslim  escapers  passed  near  the 
spot,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

For  eight  months,  nothing  was 
heard.  Then  a woman  in  the  central 
Bosnian  town  of  Vares  received  a call 
from  an  anonymous  man,  who  said 
he  had  seen  Sead  alive  in  a hospital 
in  Serb  territory.  The  caller  asked  the 
woman  to  find  the  family,  saying  he 
would  ring  again  with  more  detail*. 

At  this  point,  the  two  Red  Cross 
workers  exchange  glances.  Fami- 
lies of  the  missing  are  often  tanta- 
lised with  bogus  offers  of  help,  and 
part  with  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  hope  they  can  ransom  their 


trolled  arms  race. 

■ «TU_,  M-l.  t.J  _ 


UN  lifts  arms  embargo 

THE  ARMS  embargo  on  the  through  Croatia  to  the  Bosnian 
countries  of  former  Yugoslavia,  army  In  1994  and  1995. 
one  of  the  most  controversial  WeBt-  The  end  of  the  sanctions  will 
ern  policies  during  the  Balkan  con-  allow  for  the  equalising  of  the  op- 
flict,'  was 'lifted  lafit  week,  paving  the  posing  forces  in  Bosnia  with  arms 
way  'for  the  Americail-led  rearm  a-  supplied  from  the  US  and  tiie  Mid- 
ment  of  Bosnia,  writes  Julian  Borger.  die  East,  but  Nato  is  determined 
i ' The  United  Nation*  secretary-  that  it  should  not  lead  to  an  tincon- 
' general,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  for-  trolled  arm^  race. 
molly1  ended  the  blockade  on  heavy  1 The  Nato-led  peace  iraplt 
weapons!  Imports  when  he  for  tion  force  (I-For)  says  it  will  i 
warded  ^ report  on  Balkan  arms  all  weapohs  imports  and 
- control  to  the  UN  seedrity  council.  they  comply  With  the  region! 

Officials  in  New  York  said  the  se-  agreement  signed  in  Floreii 
ciirity  Council  and  the  UN  sanctions  month,  which  envjsages  de 
coimnlttee  had  approved  the 'bus-  in  Serb  armouries. 

1 pension  of  the  embargo.  The' joint  Under  the  deal,  .brokered 
< Nato:  and  Western  European  Union  •'  Organisation  for  Security-  a 
rfav&l  force  enforcing  the  blockade  operation  to  Europe,  the  £ 

■ in  the  AdHatlc  is  to  stand  down.  dominated  Yugoslav  army  w 
• The  scuffling  of  papers  at  UN  to  destroy  a quarter  of  its  fai 
1 headquarters  was  a mundane' end  tiilery,  Warplanes  and  other 
for  a measure  that  bitterly  divided  equipment  within  16  months, 
the  Nato  allies  during  the  war.  1 The  nod  biggest  force,  for 
• Britain  uid  France  strongly  sup-  ian  army,  will  be  kept  more 
'ported  flic  sanctions,  arguing  that  at  the  present  level  at  40'per 
they 'helped -to  quarantine  the  con*  the  new  Yugoslav  ceilings,  Tl 
filet,  but  moat  United  States  policy*  ’ forceB  ln  Bosnia  will  be  the  s 
irttakere  believed  the  embargo  on'  'in  Croatia,  but  split  2:1  betwi 
■theMusllnHed  Bosnian1 'army  left  It,  Muslim-Croat  Federation ' a 
'defenceless  against  an  overwhelm-1  largely  tUitonomou*  Serb  Rep 
-Ingty  superior  Serb  force.'  " ;',1  ■ '(lie  Bosnian1  Serbia' Will  fi 

The-US  agreed  to  the  embargo  to  ■'  frost  Radical  cilfa  ln  the  region 
prevent  a rift  In  the  alliance,  but  halving; thefr.'  preaent  fore 
Washington  has 'admitted  having  poorly-armed  federatlori  wriu 
, turned 'a  blind  eye  fa  Iranian  arms  ‘ to  acquire  sigrttfkkrit  amOuhts 
■supplies,1  which '-were1  Smuggled  1 equipment  to  reach  ito  oefo'rit 


The  Nato-led  peace  implementa- 
tion force  (I-For)  says  it  will  monitor 
all  weapohs  imports  and  ensure 
they  comply  With  the  regional  arms 
agreement  signed  in  Florence  this  | 
month, ’which  envjsages  deep  cuts’ 
in  Serb  armouries. 1 

Under  the  deal,  .brokered  by  the 
Organisation  for  Security-  and  Co- 
operation to  Europe,  the  Serbian- 
dominated  Yugoslav  army  mil  Jirivfe 1 
to  destroy  a quarter  of  its  tanks,' ar^ 
tiilery,  Warplanes  and  other  heavy 
equipment  within  16  months.’  • ’ ’ 

The  next  biggest  force,  the  Croat- 
ian army,  will  be  kept  more  or  leas  ' 
at  the  present  level  at  40'per  cent  of 
the  new  Yugoslav  ceilings,  The  total 
’ forces1  in  Bosnia  will  be  the  same  as 
'in  Croatia;  but  split  2:1  between  the 
1 Muslim-Croat  Federation ' 'and  thri 
largely  dUtonomou*  Serb  Republic. 

• ' The  Bosnian1  $erbij‘ Will  face1  fhe 
•'  foost  radical  atta  in  the  regjon,  nearly 
halving/ thefr;;  present  force;!,Th'0( 
poorly-armed  federatlori  Would  ha'Vd 
to'  acquire  aignifkkrit  arndti/its  ofriqw 
1 eqinjfalent;  to  reach  itd  aeW'delllrigs. 1 


loved  ones,  In  most  cases  long  dead. 
Mrs  Hodzic’s  brother  went  to  Vares 
to  talk  to  the  woman,  but  the  myste- 
rious caller  has  not  rung  back. 

Ms  Jokic  writes  the  detalte  down 
on  a tracing  request  Mrs  Hodzic  is 
told  her  husband’s  case  will  be 
added  to  the  data  base,  and  tiie  first 
of  a series  of  requests  will  be  put  to 
the  Bosnian  Serb  Authorities  for  de- 
tails of  his  whereabouts.  Mrs  Hodzic 
wants  the  ICRC  to  scour  Serb-con- 
trolled  eastern  Bosnia,  but  tiie  trac- 
ers tell  her  the  information  is  too 
vague.  From  time  to  time  allegations 
have  surfaced  of  secret  prison 
camps  where  thousands  of  the  miss- 
ing have  allegedly  been  sighted.  The 
ICRC  sayB  it  investigates  every  spe- 


cific allegation  but  so  far,  according 
to  Ms  Jenny,  it  has  found  little  more 
than  “rust  and  dust". 

The  tracers  know  that  most 
searches  can  only  end  in  the  mass 
graves  scattered  across  Bosnia.  But 
the  exhumation  of  those  graves  is  a 
tong  way  off,  and  identification  of 
the  thousands  of  buried  corpses  will 
be  near  impossible. 

For  Mrs  Hodzic,  there  was  no 
good  news  last  week.  Her  husband's 
name  went  into  the  Red  Cross  com- 
puter, but  nothing  came  out  In  all 
probability,  nothing  ever  will.  For 
thousands  of  Bosnians,  the  end  of 
the  war  is  just  the  beginning  of  an 
agontoing  limbo  — half-mourning, 
half-waiting. 
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Politicians  left  with 
little  image  to  tarnish 


TO  JUDGE  by  the  newspaper  headlines 
and  television  news  bulletins,  this  has 
been  as  bad  a week  for  scandals  as  the 
Clintons  have  ever  suffered.  Each  new  day 
brought  a fresh  report,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  one  of  the  president’s  aides  confided 
that,  at  last,  he  understood  the  subtlety  of  the 
Chinese  water  torture.  It  was  waiting  for  that 
next,  inevitable  drip  that  hurt. 

First,  the  Republican  majority  on  the  Senate 
Whitewater  committee  leaked  different  bits  of 
their  report  on  successive  days.  There  was  a 
leak  about  a request  for  perjury  charges 
against  high-level  aides,  another  leak  about 
Hillary  Clinton  being  accused  of  lying  {which 
the  report  carefully  did  not  say},  and  yet  an- 
other leak  about  her  organising  a cover-up. 
The  Republicans  still  managed  to  garner 
front-page  headlines  on  the  morning  after 
publication  with  the  claim  that  the  Clintons 
had  demonstrated  “a  systematic  abuse  of 
power".  It  was  as  accomplished  a piece  of 
news  management  as  Washington  has  ever 
witnessed. 

Then  jury  selection  began  in  a new  trial  in 
Arkansas  of  two  bankers  accused  of  fraudu- 
lently concealing  cash  payments  to  Clinton's 
campaign  for  the  governorship  in  1990.  The 
last  of  the  surviving  Arkansans  in  the  presi- 
dent’s palace  guard,  hi9  close  friend  and  ad- 
viser Bruce  Lindsey,  was  then  named  in  that 
trial  ns  "an  unindicted  coconspirator".  This 
was  a deliberate  echo  of  the  Watergate  affair 
which  forced  Richard  Nixon  to  resign  the 
presidency  22  years  ago. 

Finally,  the  White  House  director  of  person- 
nel security,  Crag  Livingstone,  was  placed  on 
administrative  leave,  pending  inquiries  into 
“Filegate".  He  is  a former 
Pittsburgh  nightclub 
bouncer  who  got  his  White 
House  job  after  long  ser- 
vice as  advance  man  for 
several  Democratic  cam- 
paigns. The  appearance  in 
his  office  vault  of  FBI  files 
on  more  than  400  Republi- 
cans, including  the  former 
secretary  of  state  James 
Baker  and  the  former 
press  secretary  Martin 
Fitzwater,  has  evoked 
more  Republican  com- 
plaints of  Nixonian  behav- 
iour by  the  Clinton  White  Qg  f 

And  yet  nobody  Is  at  all  Martin 

clear  whether  the  voters  1 

care  about  all  this.  There 
was  one  poll  a week  ago,  commissioned  by 
CNN  and  Time  magazine,  which  showed  Clin- 
ton's lead  shrinking  from  20  to  6 points.  But 
no  other  poll  echoes  it  The  Washington  Post- 
ABC  news  poll,  taken  more  recently  than  the 
Tlme-CNN,  found  Clinton  at  55  per  cent,  Dole 
at  35  per  cent  Then  a CBS-New  York  Times 
poll  found  Clinton's  lead  widening,  from  15  to 
19  points.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  was  even  bet- 
ter for  Clinton,  showing  him  winning  by  nine 
points  even  if  the  popular  General  Colin  Pow- 
ell joined  Dole  on  the  ticket  The  Demopatic 
party’s  internal  polls  also  show.no  erosion  in 
the  president’s  lead,  at  a steady  15  per  cent 
among  registered  and  likely  voters. 

The  individual  state  polls  were  even  more 
reassuring  for  the  president  In  California,  the 
Field  poll  showed  Clinton’s  lead  unchanged, 
despite  Bob  Dole's  campaign  swing  through 
the  state.-  In  Florida,  which  is  normally  safe 
Republican  territory,  Clinton  is  13  points 
ahead.  The  lead  is  33  points  in  New  York,  23 
points  in  usually  Republican  New  Hampshire. 
Apart  from  his  home,  state  of  Kansas,  Dole's 
best  state  is  Texas,  and  even  In  Texas,  where 
be  got  only  37  per  cent  of  the  vote  four  years 
ago  when  lie  lost  the  state  to  President  Bush, 
Clinton  1b  running  neck  and  neck  with  him. 

; Perhaps  the  voters  are  bored  stiff  with 
.scandal,  or  at  least  by  the  role  that  partisan 
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human  rain  forest,  has  been  a particularly  un- 
convincing prosecutor  on  the  Whitewater 
committee.  He  is  also  co-chairman  of  the  Dole 
election  campaign,  and  it  shows.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  original  Watergate  inquiry  Into 
Richard  Nixon  in  1973  was  carefully  managed 
, to  ensure  that  on  each  important  vote  the  Sen- 
ate committee  was  unanimous  in  its  bipartisan 
verdict.  Last  week,  all  the  Republicans  said 
that  the  Clintons  were  abusing  their  power, 
and  all  the  Democrats  insisted  that  they  were 
innocent 

The  culture  of  scandal  has  got  out  of  hand. 
After  Nixon’s  fall,  the  only  president  to  have 
been  spared  it  was  his  short-lived  replace- 
ment, Gerald  Ford.  Jimmy  Carter,  as  ethical  a 
man  as  ever  served  in  the  White  House,  was 
hounded  for  the  alleged  lapses  of  Georgia 
banker  Bert  Lance,  his  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Lance  was  even- 
tually acquitted  of  all  charges  against  him, 
and  after  the  long,  bitter  struggle  to  clear  his 
name,  he  recites  in  his  memoirs  that  he  felt  it 
important  to  forgive  all  his  tormentors. 

Lance  went  to  see  one  of  them,  the  New 
York  Times  columnist  William  Satire,  who 
had  also  been  a speech  writer  in  the  Nixon 
White  House,  and  remained  deeply  attached 
to  Nixon's  memory.  Lance  asked  why  the  at- 
tacks against  him  had  been  so  relentless,  and 
in  Lance's  version,  Satire  replied  that  it  was 
important  "to  stop  you  getting  the  Fed”.  The 
Fed  was  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  US  equiva- 
lent of  a central  bank  which  sets  the  interest 
rates.  Instead  of  Lance,  the  Fed  was  entrusted 
to  Paul  Volcker,  whose  attack  on  inflation  with 
harsh  Interest  rates  may  have  sunk  Carter’s 
chances  of  re-election. 

Then  came  President 
Reagan,  whose  last  two 
years  in  office  were  con- 
stantly tarnished  by  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal.  This 
began  with  secret  attempts 
to  win  the  release  of 
hostages  in  Lebanon  by  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Iran.  It  then 
. escalated  into  an  imagina- 

.tive  use  of  those  fund9  to 
finance  the  Contra  guerril- 
las trying  to  overthrow  the 
leftist  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua,  a wily  way 
around  the  law  against 

hie  uuoolr  8UPP°rt  for  the  Contras 

ilia  passed  by  the  Democrats 

iaj  1 In  Congress.  The  Iran-Con* 

VvaiKBr tra  8Candal  lingered  on  to 

sap  at  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, largely  because  of  the  widespread  scepti- 
cism at  the  claim  of  then  Vice-President 
George  Bush  that  he  had  been  “out  of  the 
loop"  when  decisions  were  taken.  On  the  Fri- 
day before  the  1992  presidential  election,  the 
Independent  counsel  Into  Iran-Contra, 
Lawrence  Walsh,  filed  charges  against  Rea- 
gan’s defence  secretary  Caspar  Weinberger, 
which  also  implicated  Bush.  A small,  recovery 
by  Bush  in  the  opinion  polls  suddenly 
stopped,  and  Republicans  still  claim  that  they 
were  thus  robbed  of  victory. 

The  Bush  administration  suffered  another, 
scandal,  pushed  most  relentlessly  by  William 
Satire,  who  called  it  Iraqgate.  This  concerned 
subsidies  for  Iraq  to  buy  US  food  exports  be- 
fore the  Gulf  war,  and  was  all  tangled  up  Vith 
the  alleged  anti-Semitism  of  the  Bush  admin- 
istration and  its  coolness  towards  the  pkud 
government  of  Israel’s  Yitzhak  Shamir.  Vague, 
complex  and  wrapped  up  In  foreign  matters, 
Iraqgate  never  caught  the  public  imagination 
and  sputtered  out,  though  it  infuriated  Bush  at 
the  time. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  perception 
steadily  grew  among  astute  politicians  that  an 
Incumbent  president  could  be  constantly  urn 
dermlned  even  by  a low-grade  but  persistent 
scandal  . ....... 

This  was  not  confined  to  the  presidency, 
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privileges  in  the  House  bank  and  post  office 
were  then  blown  up  into  scandals  which  loi> 
pled  the  powerful  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee,  Dan  Rostenkowski,  and 
helped  discredit  a swathe  of  long-standing 
Democratic  incumbents,  just  as  the  Republi- 
cans mounted  their  big  push  to  take  over 
Congress. 

Not  all  tiie  cainiiaigiis  worked.  A squalid 
effort  to  destroy  the  openly  gay  Massachu- 
setts Democrat  Barney  Frank  over  one 
unwise  choice  of  lover  did  not  succeed.  The 
current  majority  leader,  Congressman  Dick 
Armey,  was  even  forced  into  a public  apology 
for  oqe  nasty  slur. 

A strategic  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  tacti- 
cal advantages  all  these  “scandals"  gave  to 
one  parly  or  the  other.  The  public  began  to 
distrust  all  of  them,  to  sneer  at  the  politicians 
as  a bleed,  and  to  be  prepared  to  believe  al- 
most anything  of  almost  all  of  them.  This  nmy 
be  one  reason  why  Clinton  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  barrage  of  innuendo  and  accusation. 

POLITICIANS  now  carry  their  scandals 
around  with  them  like  some  iicrsminl 
deformity.  To  be  powerful  these  days  is 
to  be  assigned  your  own  independent  counsel 
with  the  task  of  making  inquiries  Into,  your 
ethics.  Gingrich  has  his  own  independent 
counsel,  who  must  have  been  interested  Inst 
week  by  the  publication  of  the  annual  con- 
gressional Income  disclosure  forma.  Speaker 
Gingrich,  it  emerged,  had  mode  less  than 
$500,000  from  his  book  To  Renew  America, 
for  which  Rupert  Murdoch  had  been  pre- 
pared to  pay  an  advance  of  $4.5  million.  . 

A public  outcry  at  the  time  persuaded  Gin- 
grich to  accept  a token  advance  of  $1  and 
make  his  money  from  the  royalty  fees  on 
books  sold-  He  claims  to  have  made  $1.2  mil- 
lion in  royalties,  but  then  paid  out  $750,000  in 
expenses.  This  is  not  detailed  in  any  convinc- 
ing way,  except  that  $120,000  was  paid  to  a co- 
writer. ,;Another  sum  went  to  his  agent. 
Another.  $50,000  went  to  Earning  By  Learn- 
ing, a chanty  that  pays  poor  children  to  read 
books. 

Gingrich’s  independent  counsel  is  investi- 
gating his  use  of  the  Gopac  political  organisa- 
tion, and  whether  its  funds  were  improperly 
used  to  finance  his  own  campaigns.  The  ac- 
complished commerce  secretary,  the  late  Ron 
Brown,  was  threatened  with  an  Independent 
counsel  to  probe  his  own  complex  financial  af- 
fairs. That  all  ended  when  his  US  Air  -Force 
plane  crashed  into  a Croatian  hillside,  which 
led  Gingrich  ,tp  make,  some  waspish  allega- 
tions, about  papers  In  Brown’s  office  safe 
, being  burned  before  the  announcement  of  his 
;d?athwB9made,  ■ . ,.i  . 

. Given  his:  own  problems,  Gingrich  might 
, have,  beep  ripe  charitable,  but  there  Is.  a 
I. , vicipusly  partisan  mood  in  Washington  these 


days.  This  helps  explains  why  so  many 
senators  are  resigning  this  year,  9ays  the 
Republican  William  Coiien,  who  sat  on  one  of 
the  original  Watergate  committees  as  a 
congressman. 

it  also  helps  explain  why  the  public  seems 
prepared  to  believe  almost  anything  of  the 
l>oople  they  elect  to  govern  them  and  make 
llu*  laws.  And  why  not,  when  those  legislators 
have  to  spend  so  much  of  their  waking  hours 
telephoning  rich  people  and  richer  corpora- 
tions to  ask  for  money? 

America  has  locked  itself  into  an  inherently 
corrupt  system,  in  which  access  to  public 
office  depends  on  access  to  vast  sums  of 
money.  Bui  those  sums  can  be  generated  in 
adequate  amounts  only  by  people  and  organi- 
sations who  want  something  from  those  in 
power.  Tin*  1992  election  season,  for  Housf 
ami  Senate  ami  White  House,  coat  just  over 
$1,000  million.  Only  Ross  Perot  does  not  haw 
to  rule  this  money-go-round:  he  is  neb 
enough  to  finance  his  outsize  ego. 

Even  Dole's  fund-raising  background  k 35 
clouded  as  most.  Dole  was  exquisitely  am- 
bushed in  California  by  Vice-President  Ai 
(lore,  who  accused  Dole  of  being  addlctw, 
not  to  tobacco,  but  (o  tobacco  money,  n « 
true:  while  Clinton  raises  most  of  Ids 
from  lawyers,  Dole's  biggest  donors  are  uie- 
cancer  kings.  Democrats  now  send  Bult-man. 
a diameter  dressed  as  a cigarette,  to  mocK  *• 
Dole  events.  Dole  ducked  and  weaved  aim 
muttered  about  marijuana  being  dangerous 
too,  and  wlml  was  Clinton  doing  about  that. 

It  is  nil  rather  sad,  but  not  quite  as  cruel 
the  way  the  late-night  TV  presenters  are  : 
targeting  the  72-yea  wild  Republican,  Jay  Wj*>- 
and  David  Letter  man  trade  Jibes  each  nignu 
There  was  the  one  about  Dole  being  so 
that  when  he  and  Ills  firat  wife  divorced,- 
kept  the  family  cave.  There  was  another  W 
. that  fossilised  dinosaur  skull  In  . 

grich’s  office,  the  one  Bob  Dole  caught  iw 
self.  And  the  day  Dole  cleaned  out  nis 
he  found  two  quill  pens  and  a heap  oI£t'L 
ment  The  cruellest  came  from  Leno.  nej, 
tiie  legendary  Johnny  Carson,. 

"Bob  Dole  says  that  quitting  the  Senpe 
him  free  to  roam  the  country,  but  at  nw 
there’s  a fine  line  between  roaming  fl®  ™ 
wandering  off."  • • , 'J  .tl 

This  helps  explain  why  Dole 
publicans  find  it  so  hard  f ?D  JnSkds,' 

against'  Clinton,  festooned  with  ^ 
though  he  is.  But  then  he  was 
I nished  four  years  ago,  and -still .beat  . 
Maybe  the  public  is  sick  rfjhejj® JJV 


sleaze.  Maybe  they,  don’t  core.  Theoo  . i'; 
of  all  last  week  was  the  Gallup. 


of  all  last  week  was  the  Gallup. 

vybo  had  the  better  moral  character^  ^ , 

Clinton  by  a whopping  margin  of  “J 

they  asked  the  same  people  how  tnw-  .. 

.vote.  Clinton  won  57:38.  ■ ‘ 'll** 
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Andreas  papandreou, 

who  has  died  at  the  age  of 
77,  was  one  of  Greece's  most 
complex  politicians  and  personalities. 
The  socialist  leader,  three  times  a 
prime  minister,  will  be  remembered 
as  the  man  who  legitimised  the  left 
after  a brutal  civil  war  — though  he 
did  it  in  a way  that  often  exasperated 
Greece’s  Western  allies. 

His  legacy  was  founded  as  much 
on  his  love  for  theunpredictabte  — 
in  1989,  at  the  start  of  his  battle 
against  heart  disease,  he  married  an 
air  hostess  36  years  his  junior — as  it 
was  on  his  determination  to  hold  ori 
to  power  even  in  the  face  of  death. 

Not  even  Papandreou’s  greatest 
admirers  could  believe  his  seem- 
ingly superhuman  ability  to  survive 
the  health  problems  that  brought 
him  to  thfe  brink  of  death  a number 
of  times  In  recent  years.  His  dis- 
charge, in  March,  from  the  Onas9ts 
Heart  Hospital  where  he  spent  four 
months  on  a life  support  system,  was 
met  with  widespread  astonishment. . 

Because  power  ended  up  being 
his  life-force,  the  charismatic  politi- 
cian only  reluctantly  agreed  to  make 
way  for  a successor  last  January. 
But,  nursed  by  his  headstrong  wife 
Dimitra  “Mimi"  Linni.  he  died  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  surrender  the 
powerful  post  as  leader  of  his  Pan- 
hellenic  Socialist  (Pasok)  party. 

From  the  moment  he  returned  to 
Greece  in  1959  after  years  living  in 
the  United  States  as  an  academic,  to 
his  meteoric  rise  to  power  in  1981, 
Papandreou  courted  controversy. 

What  mattered  most  to  the  leader 
was  his  mission  to  introduce  social- 
ism to  his  homeland  after  decades 
of  rightwing  rule  following  the  de- 
feat of  communist  insurgents  by 
British  and  US-backed  nationalists 
in  the  194549  civil  war.  The  elec- 
toral victories  of  Pasok  in  1981. 1985 
and  1993  demonstrated,  beyond 
doubt,  that  his  project  had  suc- 
ceeded. In  Papandreou,  the  vast 
strata  of  underprivileged,  newly- 
urbanised  Greeks  at  last  found  a 
champion.  But  the  mission  required 
him  to  change  his  policies  and  per- 
sonae at  a rate  that' surprised  even 
his  most  staunch  supporters.  The 
Pasok  "father"  will-  go  down  in 
Greek  history  as  a Crucial  post-war 
democratic  leader,  but  posterity 
may  not  look  as  kindly  on  his  many 
contradictions  or  his  machiavellian 
character  traits  which  were  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Papandreou  myth.  ’ . 

As  the  strong  man  of  Greek  poljH 
tics  he  seemed ‘able  to  weather  any 
number  .of' storms.  But  scandal  also! 
stuck  to  the  socialists'  record  of 
handling  powdr.-  Dr  1990,  hfe  became 
Greece's  only  civilian  leader  tobej 
accused  of  serious  wrorigdoing  be-' 
cause  of  hia  role  ln  a rtiultl-mllliOnJ 
dollar  embezzlement  at  the  Bank  oi 
Crete.  In  January  1992,  he  was  aoi 
quilted  of  the  charges  by  a single: 
voteiat  a special1  tribunal  set 'up  to! 
hear  the  case -i-  which  he1  snubbed! 
from  day  one  — told  less' than  two- 
years  laterhe  toas  reelected. 

He  wrisan  'arch  -populist  ■H 
Greeks  always'  referred  to' Him  ‘as! 
1 "Andreas”  — and  no  other  'politi-j 
'Clan'i  ntone  had  ever"  bdCottid1  a; 
'household  word:  it1  Was  h' source'  of; 
'great'  pride- to  PaptoldreOul  ^ut  byj 
thfe'  tlme  of  his' death -after  3$  ye'dra! 
dpfnlnating  ! Gr^eek  1 politics,  there 
were1  few  who  knew,  or1  cquld  tell, 
tive  real  Papahdrfeop.’ ' ’ 

Yet,'  hkviftgi'Chaiiged  the  political 
landscape  of  Greece,  his  end  was' 


TO 


Prime  time  Papandreou . . . the  Greek  leader  addressing  a meeting  in  Salonika  during  his  campaign  for 
die  1985  elections  photograph:  don  mcphee 


not  illustrious.  During  his  last 
months  in  office  he  was  felt  to  have 
improperly  surrendered  himself  to 
Mirni,  who  soon  became  his  chief  of 
staff,  The  man  who  won  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Greek  working  classes 
by  eschewing  crass  materialism 
during  his  tenure  of  office  was 
known  to  have  spent  more  than  $1.5 
million  on  his  new  wife's  luxurious 
pink  home. 

In  reality,  privilege  was  nothing 
new  to  a man  born  the  son  of 
George  Papandreou.  a liberal  politi- 
cian who  led  the  Centre  Union  party 
before  serving  as  prime  minister. 
Born  on  the  island  of  Chios,  he  was 
educated  at  Athens  College,  the 
country^  most  prestigious  school, 
along  with  Greece's  felite.  Unlike  his 
peers,  he  kept  out  of  the  limelight  in 
Greece  — and  set  sail,  aged  20,  for 
the  US  after  a brief  spell  in  prison 
for  his  opposition  to  the  rightwing 
Metaxas  dictatorship. 

Having  gained  a doctorate  in  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  and  served  dur- 
ing the  war  as  a non-combatant  in 
the  US  navy,  he  took  US  citizenship. 
The  climax  of  his  career  was  his 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
economics  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

He  was  a mainstream  liberal  de- 
mocrat, and  campaigned  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  in  the  1952  presidential 
election  won  by  Eisenhower.  In 
1959,  Constantine  Karamanlis,  leader 
of  the  light,  found  Andreas  (at  the 
request  of  his  father)  a job  heading 
thfe  newly-established  Centre  for! 
Economic  Research  In  Athens.  ' ' 

On  ' gaining  power  in  1964, 
George  made  his 'son  a cabinet 'min- 
ister,'though  he  Said  Andreas  was 
the  last  person  he  would  ever  want 
to  see  lead  the  country.  During  his 
childhodd  and  for  touch  of  his 
youth; ' Papandreou  had  'a  notori- 
ously bad  relationship  With  his 
father  — who  deserted  Andreas's 
mother  fpra  famous  Greek  at  tress 
when  the  boy  was  10  yetois  old.  ' 

• The1  tnld4960s  Were  hectic  ( years 
for  Greece;  ris  the  country  torched' 
from ‘ one  political  crisis  to  another, 
beginning  With  the  Interconrimiina^ 
struggles  'between  Greeks  ahd- 
Turks  on  Cyprus;  Believing  His'  ctiiin-' 
try's 'Overidependericfe  '<|n  Washing, 
ton  was  to  blame  for  rifobt  of  its  vybes,: 
Pgpahdfdou  renounced  hi8’  US  citi-i 
'■  zeqshi£  and  traded  hid  liberal  Mews! 
for’ ' Tjicreasingiy  , radical ' i ohes. 
Overflight,  he  became  the  pHe  nbin\ 
of  the  US  embassyi  the  rtiyalpalace, 
-kftd-'fhfe  growing'  tttahber  of  hard-1 
core  rightists  in  the  armed  forces. 


When,  in  1967,  a group  of  junior 
army  officers  seized  power  in  a 
clear  bid  to  pre-empt  a widely  pre- 
dicted Centre  Union  victory  at  the 
polls,  Papandreou  junior  was  among 
the  first  to  be  targeted.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, but  released  eight  months 
later  with  the  help,  ironically,  of 
powerful  friends  in  Washington, 
who  included  the  economist  John  K 
Galbraith.  For  the  seven  years  that 
the  Colonels  were  in  power,  Papan- 
dreou became  immersed  in  frantic 
anti-junta  activity  in  Sweden  and 
Canada  while  resuming  his  life  as  a 
university  academic. 

Exiled  compatriots  rushed  to  join 
his  resistance  group,  the  Panhel- 
Icnic  Liberation  Movement  (PAK). 
The  group,  which  also  boasted  such 
personalities  as  the  late  actress 
Melina  Mercouri,  spearheaded  the 
international  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  Colonels,  smuggling 
arms  and  communications  equip- 
ment. often  against  the  greatest 
odds,  to  freedom  fighters  in  Greece. 
It  was  this  activity  that  soon  (and 
usefully)  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
Andreas  Papandreou  myth. 

RETURNING  to  Greece  on 
the  collapse  of  the  Colonels' 
regime  in  1974,  alongside 
Karamanlis.  the  country’s  new 
centre-right  prime'  minister,  Papan- 
dreou set  about  creating  Pasok  out 
of  PAK.  For  most  of  the  electorate, 
expecting  him  to  relaunch  the  Cen- 
tre Union,  it  was  the  first  surprise  in 
a political  career  that  would  be 
proVerbito  for  its  unpredictability. 

Inspfred  ' loosely'  by'  Marxist 
ideas,  Pasok Offered  a catch-all  ideo- 
logy. Well-organised,  especially  in 
the  countryside,  It  offered  a home 
to  q disparate  group  of  hardline 
leftwingers  who1  had  - never  found 
shelter  in,  tiie  KKE,  Greece’s 
ultra-orthodox ' 'cqmrnutiist  paj-ty, 
and  liberals.  * . , , i 

1 Ipdefed,  it'wds  tin  the.l,sl6fta!n‘  of 
allagi  (change)  that  Pasdk  swept' to| 


allagi  (change)  that  Pfistik  swept  to! 
ptiiter  after  another,  sfeterl'  yeara.: 
From  whining  6'nly,  '13:.{5  per  cen  t of 
the  vote  in  1974,'  P^oK  .went  oh  to  a! 
landslide  victory  jft“l98rwUh  over 
48  per  feferit  of  the'Votfelttihhihg  172; 
teafa  in  theSOfrtnember  parliament.  | 

• For  thfe  flr^t 'time,'  tiie  Vast  army 
bf  defeated  fdvil  witr  le'flwjiigere  arid 
villagers ' wtiti  'Hrid  flbtked  to  t))e 
cittes.aftef  the  sectjrtd  Wbrfd  war  — 
at  feast  half  the  population,  wlio  had 
long  'feared  1 the ' watchful  ey^  of; 
Greece’s  rightwing  govern rrienfa — 
got  a platb  in  the’  sud^fhte  Symbol 
Papandreou  astutely  gave  his  party.  ’ 
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Kenya  Asians 
prepare 
to  fight  back 

Oreo  Barrow  In  Nairobi 

THE  minority  Asian  community 
in  Kenya  is  preparing  a robust 
defence  of  its  role  in  Kenyan  society 
after  an  opposition  leader  called  for 
the  expulsion  of  corrupt  Indian  im- 
migrants, alleging  they  had  taken 
over  tiie  economy  and  were  exploit- 
ing natiye  Africans. 

Tiie  Aston  community  has  hnd  a 
low  political  profile,  but  the  allega- 
tions have  put  senior  community 
leaders  on  the  offensive.  Earlier  tins 
month  they  published  a four-page 
supplement  in  all  the  national  news- 
papers to  highlight  the  contribution 
of  Indian  freedom  fighters  and  en- 
trepreneurs in  Kenyan  history. 

"We  have  come  to  the  stage 
. where  the  very  word  'Asian'  means 
nrlng  his  campaign  for  something  nasty,”  says  Swaram 
«jn™wt»i.nrW.i,DUB  I Sodi,  the  chairman  of  the  Eastern 
Action  Club  for  Africa,  which  raised 
the  money  for  the  supplement. 
Tiie  Japanese  used  to  have  this 
problem  after  the  second  world  war, 
but  they  showed  through  good  pub- 
licity that  they  were  not  evil.  Now, 
we  Asians  in  Kenya  arc  going  to  do 
tiie  same." 

A policy  document  published  by 
Kenneth  Matibn,  die  chairman  of 
the  opposition  Ford  Asiii  party,  lias 
galvanised  the  Asian  community. 
Entitled  The  Asian  Question,  it  ar- 
gues that  immigrants  from  Gujarat 
in  western  India  have  taken  conLrol 
of  the  Kenyan  economy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  indigenous  Kenyans. 

The  policy  paper,  signed  by 
senior  members  of  the  Ford  Asiii 
party,  says  Aslans  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  corruption  in  Kenya. 

Mr  Maliba's  argument  has  been 
weakened  by  the  disclosure  that  he 
himself  employs  a mainly  Asian 
staff  to  run  the  accounts  and  admin- 
istration of  his  businesses. 

Tbe  allegations  have  angered  sec- 
ond- and  third-generation  Kenyan 
Astons.  "How  on  earth  can  it  be  con- 
strued that  we  are  controlling  the 
economy?”  says  Kul  Bushan,  a jour- 
nalist and  publisher.  "We  are  not 
controlling,  we  are  contributing  to 
the  economy  through  hard,  work, 
enterprise  and  skills." 

Asian  community  leaders  are 
worried  .that  Mr  Matiba  has  hit  a 
nerve  with  working-class  Kenyans 
who  feel '.exploited  by  Asian  em- 
ployers. ''  , • 

t "The  last  month  has  been  a vq-y 
difficult  time  for  us,”  Mr  Sodi  says. 
“First  we  ign6rfeg.lt,  but  then  we 
found  our  shops  In  Nairobi  being  in- 
vaded.- Asians  have  been  evicted 
from  their  homes,  and  lorries  full  ,of 
.Africans  have  yelled  ^Asians  , go' 
i'hpnie\,\(  ii.,  j 

" ' ' Tiie  hostility  Hag  Ja^eii  largely  re-. 
;stricteq  to  Nairobi,  p stronghold  of 
tne  Ford  Asiii  Asians  have  re-1 
celyed,,apme  nsBuraiic^s  from  the! 
goVerrurig  Kanu  parly  of  Pr^sjtient 
: Daniel  arap  Moi. . ‘ ! 

'j,  "These  .politicians , are  desperate 
.‘and  jingoistic  . leaders,"  , says1 
^Nicholas  pltootL  art, MP  and. 'elope! 

, .confidant  of  lYpaideqf  Moi,  "What 
r'do  tlifey  want  by  calling,  for  the  . (ex-; 
pulpion  pf,  Asians?  Do1  they ' want  to 
.witness  bloqcjshed  similar  to  Ujat  In! 
Uganda  aiid  Rwanda?"  , , 1 

SpcV^  stip^tl8con'4iu6na3!.Mostj 
Kjehjraft  Aslans! do ; eoni’  far . higher; 
Incpmes 1 man!  African  wpfkqjs,  aqd  j 
Fresideht  M6i ' wjll . be  ilooWtig  !to| 
.them  Jfo  hplp.fijj  h^s.KanU  p^rty  cqf- 
fers,  in  !the_run:up  to  elections  due! 
nextyear. 


On  winning  power,  Papandreou 
redefined  himself,  dropping  his  aca- 
demic profile  for  that  of  n leather- 
jacketed  populist  hero  who  drank  ns 
fast  ns  he  danced,  although  the 
haughty  air  was  always  maintained 
in  his  dealings  with  Pasok  cadres. 

During  his  first  term  in  office,  Pa- 
pandreou set  about  redeeming  his 
pre-election  pledges.  He  trans- 
formed die  country,  established  a 
social  welfare  service,  including  a 
Greek  national  health  system  (with 
generous  support  from  European 
Union  funds),  promoted  women's 
rights  by  introducing  one  of  Eu- 
rope’s most  progressive  family  tows, 
and  boosted  the  infrastructure  in  the 
countryside.  But  his  second  admin- 
istration was  mired  by  strikes,  scan- 
dals and  setbacks  in  local  elections. 

Radically  tempering  the  rhetoric 
of  his  early  days,  he  abandoned  his 
past  populism  and,  under  pressure 
from  Brussels,  implemented  tough 
economic  stabilisation  measures  in 
a bid  to  tackle  mammoth  budget 
deficits  caused  largely  by  his  own 
free-spending  ways.  Although  oppo- 
nents now  castigated  their  policies 
as  Thatcherite,  the  socialists  were 
poised  for  another  electoral  victory 
in  1989  when  the  scandal  at  the 
Bank  of  Crete  broke.  The  furor, 
with  Papandreou  accused  of  master^ 
minding  a plan  to. remove  miHions 
from  state  deposits;  marked  the  low- 
est point  of  his  political  career. 

His  ignominious,  defeat  at  the 
polls  was  followed  by  three  years  in 
the  political  wilderness.  His  health! 
was  waning,  arid  few  believed  he 
could'  make  a political  comeback 
But,  with  the  outgoing  N6w  Demo- 
cracy party  racked  by  inner  dissent 
over  its  handling  of  the.  Highly 
charged  Macedohla  imbroglio,  Par 
pandreou  defied  expectation' '"— { 
cruising  to  victory  in  October  1093.; 
"After  tiie  political  vendetta  that  was' 
vyaged  agairist  pe  in  1989,  this  Is  my, 
uldmkte  vindication,"  h’^eald!  ' ^ 
"fiecause  He  mademcjre  promises! 
than'  hfe  riould  kefepi!  It  ii'  debatable; 
whether  he  shbiM  he'eatfegonied 
as  the  last  of  the  dinosaurs  Or  the' 


chahged  the  face  of  Greece.  Even; 
his  enemies  -—'and  h'e:  h^dynaf|y  ‘~ 
would  copcede  that!  jijs  deal!)  .con.-! 
■ bltineij'^  vitiraht  ^pliti^al  era. , ' _ 


1 !;  i ! ! 


niwioua  viouiywi  luivy^i 

politician,  bom  Februriry.6, 19i9;,’ 
died  Juine  23. 1990  ’ 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Blair  walks  tall  in  Germany 
but  skulks  on  workers’  rights 


FOR  A MAN  who  has  yet  to  win  8 
general  election.  Labour’s 


l general  election.  Labour’s 
leader,  Tony  Blair,  made  a strong 
impression  on  the  German  political 
establishment  when  he  visited  Bonn 
last  week  to  set  out  his  party's 
stance  on  Europe.  He  was  received 
by  both  President  Roman  Herzog 
and  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl;  was 
warmly  applauded  by  business  lead- 
ers as  he  put  the  Labour  line  on  Eu- 
ropean monetary  union:  and  ffited 
by  the  Social  Democrats  as  a leader 
of  the  modern  Left. 

Though  the  mood  music  was 
harmonious,  much  of  what  Mr  Blair 
actually  said  was  ambiguous  and 
not  significantly  different  from  what 
has  been  said  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Britain,  said  Mr  Blair,  should  be 
“succeeding  in  Europe  not  falling, 
winning  not  losing,  milking  tall,  not 
skulking  on  the  sidelines”.  On  the 
other  hand,  “you  should  not  expect 
us  to  agree  with  everything  that 
comes  from  Bonn  or  Brussels”. 

Labour  would  “not  seek  to  merge 
our  national  identities  into  an  inter 
national  superstate”;  but  a Labour 
government  would  "seek  a Euro- 
pean global  framework  for  key  deci- 
sions that  affect  all  our  lives”.  In 
principle,  Labour  considered  a 
single  currency  could  have  benefits 
and  would  not  try  to  obstruct  it  But 
if  economies  linked  by  a single  cur- 
rency were  not  "genuinely  and  sus- 
tainably convergent",  there  would 
be  a risk  to  weaker  economies,  and 
especially  to  jobs. 

Mr'  Blair,  like  John  Major,  has 
Eurasceptlcs  to  placate.  He  also  has 
a trade  union  audience  to  address, 
and  some'  of  it  is  displeased  by  the 
way  the  leader  la  back-tracking  on 
pledges  made  by  his  predecessor, 
John  Smith,  on  employment  rights. 
A Labour  pre-election  document  on 
workers’  rights  does  not,  for  exam- 
ple, promise  to  reverse  any  of  the 
Conservatives’  hated  anti-union 
legislation, 

Mr  Smith  had  promised  that 
workers  would  have  employment 
rights  — such  as  protection  against 
unfair  dismissal  — ■ from  their  first 
day  in  a job.  That  has  now  been 
abandoned.  A pledge  to  outlaw 
“zero-hfiurs”  contracts  — where 
workers  are  required  to  be  on  con- 
tinuous call  with  ho  guarantee  of 
work  — has  been  watered  down; 
other  abuses,  which  union  leaders 
hoped  to  se£  stamped  out,  will  now 
simply  be  “examined". 

Eric  Hobsbawm,  page' 12 


dominated  areas  traditionally  hos- 
tile to  any  form  of  selection.  The 
Tories  also  hope  to  embarrass 
Labour  since  Mr  Blair  and  his 
shadow  health  secretary.  Harriett 
Harman,  have  both  chosen  to  send 
their  children  to  grant-maintained 
schools. 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  new 
grammar  schools,  costing  around 
£10  million  each,  will  be  built  9ince 
the  £30  million  budget  of  the  FAS  is 
not  to  be  increased.  Labour’s  educa- 
tion spokesman,  David  Blunkett, 
dismissed  the  idea  as  “a  sham  to 
satisfy  the  Conservative  right  wing”. 


JONATHAN  ATTKEN,  the  former 
TVeasury  Chief  Secretary,  was 


U TVeasury  Chief  Secretary,  was 
cleared  by  a committee  of  MPs  of 
any  wrongdoing  in  the  arms-to-Iran 
affair.  The  Trade  and  Industry 
Select  Committee  said  it  found  no 
evidence  that  he  knew  of  illegal  ex- 
ports to  Iran  by  a Lincolnshire  arms 
company,  BMARC,  of  which  he  was 
a former  nonexecutive  director. 

The  former  chairman  of  BMARC, 
Gerald  James,  who  was  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  allegations  against  Mr 
Aitken,  9aid  he  was  shocked  at  the 
way  his  evidence  had  been  dis- 
missed and  complained  that  the 
committee’s  purpose  was  to  give  Mr 
Aitken  a “dean  hill  of  health"  rather 
than  to  uncover  the  truth  behind 
the  scandal. 

Mr  Aitken  resigned  from  the  Cab- 
inet after  facing  a string  of  damag- 
ing accusations  and  is  still  engaged 
in  a long-running  legal  battle  over 
allegations  In  the  Guardian  pnd  on 
Granada  TV  about  his  links  with 
Arab  businessmen,  > 


Wood  cuts  . . . Sculptor  Wulter  Bailey  with  his  latest  work, 
celebrating  the  new  kingfisher  nature-  trail  In  woodlnnd  by  Arrilngly 
reseryolr,  near  Haywards  Heath , West  Sussex  photo,  ni  -Min  ejamqch 


I N AN  EFFORT  to  create  "dead 
I blue  wateri  between  Itself  and  the 
Opposition  in  education  policy,  the 
Government  plans  to  establish  “a 
grammar  school  in  every  town". 
Grant-maintained  schools  which 
have  opted  out  of  town  hall' control 
will  be  allowed  to  "Belect”  up  to  half 
their  intake  (by  interview  or  deami- 
dation) and  local  authority  Schools 
Up  to  a fifth.  The  Funding  Agency 
for  Schools  (FAS),  which  channels 
state  funds  Into  opt-ou^  schools,  will 
also1  he  empowered  td  build  graih- 
iriar  schools,  dveri  in  places  where 
there  is  6 iurphto  of  places  in  dost-: 
ing  comprehensive  schools. 

' Mr  Major,  an  admirer  of  gram- 
mar schools,  Is  doubtless  hopipg 
that  liia  plans  will  release  a wave  of 


“THE  LEADER  of  a gang  that  stole 
I treasures  worth  more  than 
£40,000  from  500  churches  has 
been  Imprisoned  for  10  years.  Ox- 
ford Crown  Court  was  told  that 
Simon  Drpycott  had  led  a highly 
organised  gang  of  30  professional 
criminals  who  had  effectively  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  nation's  herbage. 

Posing  ns  an  architectural  enthu- 
siast, he  had  takeii  advantage  of  the 
“open  door"  policy  of  churches  to 
walk  in  and  take  vybat  he  wanted 
over  e,  period  of  eight  months. 
When  churches  were  locked  he 
asked  for  the  key,  pretending  to  be  a 
worshipper.  He  concentrated  on 
Gothic,  Norman  and  Saxon 
churches,  and  bold  “priceless"  and 
irreplaceable  religious  artefacts  to 
dealers  in  -Britain  and  abroad. 

One  vicar  whose  church  was 
robbed  told  the  court  that  Britain’s 
churches  were  "supermarkets  with- 
out cash  registers". 


CRE  says  Britain  has  better 
race  record  than  most  of  EU 


Jamea  Meikle 


RITAIN’S  race  relations 


GAMBLERS  in  pubs  and  slot- 
machine  arcades  welcomed  a 


parental  demands  fpt  hew' selective  1 Brita 
schools,  particularly 1 In  Labour-  


\ J machine  arcades  welcomed  a 
further  liberalisation  in  gaming 
laws,  .’Which  more'  tyan  doubles  the; 
previous  limit  in  cash  prizes  from 
£4 to £10.  ! 

' Machine  operators  hoped  it 
would  help  them  to  recover  some  or 
all  of  the  ill  per  cent  business  th^y 
have  lost'  since  die  launch  of  tije' 
National  Lottery, 

The  National  Council  on  Gam-, 
bling  was  critical,  claiming  that  even 
before  the  National,  Lottery  there1 
was  already  more  gambling  in 
Britain  than  in  any  other  European 


l_J  record  is  among  Uio  best  In 
Europe  despite  concerns  about 
deepening  alienation  among 
some  young  ethnic  minority 
groups,  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality  said  last  week. 

A more  upbeat  message  wel- 
coming positive  shifts  in  behav- 
iour and  attitudes,  heralded  in 
its  annual  report,  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed next  month  by  publicity 
about  the  contribution  blade, 
Asian  and  Irish  communities 
make  to  Institutions  and  profes- 
sions: London  Underground,  the 
National  Health  Service,  the  i 

corner  shop,  university  profea-  i 

sorships  and  physicist?.  . 

But  commission  chairman  , 
Herman  Ouseley  warned  against 
complacency  and  caHed  for  con- ; 
timing  “hard  graft”  and  leader-  : 
«Up  from  public  figures,  adding  . 
that  much  discrimination  vyas . 
covert' pnd  subtle.  . \ 

, Hatf  of  Britain’s  black  and  I 

. Aslan  comm^udti^a  had  been  > 
borp  h^f  and  *Ve  lgh9*e  at  our  I 
peril1*  the  expectations  of  young  I 
people  who  vented  to he  valued 
“as  plack  or  Asian  and  British*, 
he  said,  ’jthdr  alienation  had,  . i 
. helped  cause  last  yearis  fakir- .. 

, miBheaMtomany  parts  of  the 
country.  , ( . ,l 

l *Thankfufly  there  wereno 


MPs  vote  to 
change  Bill 
of  Rights 


major  riota,  but  Bradford  nnd 
Brixiou  came  close  . . . giving  us 
a glimpse  of  the  kind  of  social 
unrest  none  of  us  wants." 

Mr  Ouseley  suggested  (lint 
asylum  legislation  — and  news- 
paper coverage  of  it  — did  not 
inotc-li  the  Government’s  claim 
that  “fair  but  firm"  race  relations 
policies  were  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  citizens. 

'The  notion  of ’bogus*  arrivals 
at  British  airports  has  taken  root 
in  our  folklore,  and  every  mes- 
sage reinforces  the  damaging 
and  false  stereotype  of  immi- 
grants as  people  who  only  know 
.a  few  words  of  English;  benefits, 
asylum  and  lottery  handouts." 

. But  Mr  Ouseley  added:  "We 
j were  able, to  draw  some  comfort 
from  the  knowledge  that  race 
relations, in  Britain  during  1995  ; 
were  ap  good  ns,  if  riot  better 
than,  anywhere  else  in  Europe, 
where.iqtolerance  and  xenopho- 
bia have  reached  unacceptable 
levels . While  we  can  give 
. ourselves  die  occasional,,  well-, 
deseryed,  congratulatory  pat  on 
die  bqck  as  a nation,  we  can  and 
mustfiomoreto  improve  the 
present  situation." 

,.  Formal  applications  to  the 
commission  for  help  ip  pursuing 
race  discrimination  cases  fell , 
from  a record  .1,037 in  1094  to 
1,832  last  year,  bu£  previous, 
dips  jto  numbers  have  not  lasted. 


Rebecca  Smlthers 


MRS  VOTED  by  a large  major- 
ily  to  alter  the  300-year^jId Bil 
of  Rights,  giving  themselves  » 
prccedenled  new  powers  to  an 
newspapers  over  reports  of  thej 
parliamentary  activities. 

The  MPs  on  Monday  voted  don 
labour's  attempt  to  strike  out  t ii 
controversial  new  clause  — addri 
to  the  Defamation  Bill  last  moothn 
the  House  of  Lords  — by  264  to 201  1 
The  change  was  introduced  an 
result  of  a single-handed  caropaip 
by  the  former  trade  minister,  Nd 
Hamilton,  whose  attempt  to  sue  to 
Guardian  over  “cash  for  question' 1 
allegations  was  stayed  by  the  Hiji 
Court  after  the  newspaper  plodct 
the  privileges  conferred  onMftbj 
the  1689  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr  Hamilton  served  notice  that 
he  would  reopen  his  case  agamt 
the  Guardian  as  soon  as  the  til  rt 
ceives  royal  assent. 

As  the  bill  reached  its  crucial  rt 
port  and  third  reading  stage  in  lb 
Commons,  the  shadow  legal  affain 
spokesman.  Paul  Boateng,  criticised 
the  Government  for  allowing  to 
clause  to  he  rushed  through  Patio 
meat  with  relatively  little  debate. 

Last  month  peers  overwhelm 
ingly  backed  the  amendment  wbti 
effectively  closes  a legal  loopholeb; 
overturning  the  law  of  parliairc 
lary  privilege,  under  which  freedec 
of  speech  ill  Parliament  cannot  k 
questioned  in  a court. 

The  Guardian  had  successful) 
argued  that  privilege  had  left  it  us- 
able to  defend  itself  in  Mr 
ton’s  libel  action  In  court,  w * 
should  not  go  ahead. 


why  ministers  wore  not  toWto* 
Albert  Thug,  an  Illegal  hnn,l0» 
dragged  "kicking  nnd  wtajj 
from  n church  where  he  m ^ 
sanctuary,  suffered  from  a m*®* 
condition,  writes  Geoffrey  G m-- 
Ann  Wiridrcombc,  the  taw 
lion  minister,  admitted  lliatiW 
unaware  Hint  Mr  Tong, 
who  has  lived  in  Britain  for  ijrr. 
was  111.  Officials  Inter  conceded  w 
they  had  not  told  ministers,  * 

Mr  Tong  fled  his  home  ln>T 
wall  to  avoid  being  deport*0 
Hong  Kong.  . Church  leaded 
demned  the  forced  remove  ’ 

church  sanctuary,  as  did 
surgeon  who  examined  njm  w 
whether  he  was  fit  to  travel  ^ ( 
,Mr  Tong  was  arrested^  . 
Methodist  chapel  In.MpWf^jj.i. 
Penzance  last  week, 
ted  to  hospital  after  eollapaUW^ 4- 
what  the  Home -Office  . 

panic  attack:, wfrile  ta-'SffuUs' 
Newquay  police 
tal  said,  Mr  Tong  might  Pf1  >.  \- 
fered  a sllghtheart  attack^  jji 
Deportation  would 
Tong  from  Becky,  his 
wife,  (md,thelr  threftl^WJjJSl 
ter,  Monica,  ;In  a • 

the  Rt  Rev  Michael  m,  jJKgj- 
TVuro,  said  th? 

.Methodist,, and  AnglMn^^i 
condemned  the.HptPft.tfoffT  I 
• aprons  Ip  breaking  upaw^x;; 
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UK  ‘will  pay  high  price’  for  beef  war 


Guardian  Reporters  

THE  Government  was  this1 
week  facing  up  to  the  high 
price  of  its  beef  war  with  the 
European  Union  as  the  Florence 
summit  produced  a phased  lifting  of 
the  ban  on  British  exports  and  the 
immediate  end  to  Britain's  non- 
cooperation  policy. 

The  Government  must  now  face 
the  pressures  of  a special  summit  in 
Dublin  oh  October  19  to  discuss 
closer  political  integration  and  make 
up  for  time  lost  by  the  beef  dispute: 

John  Major  welcomed  the  sum- 
mit as  a chance  to  clear  the  air.  But 
the  Swedish  prime  minister,  Goran 
Persson,  was  one  of  many  EU  lead- 
ers to  warn  that,  after  the  12-week 
dispute  over  BSE-tainted  cattle  and  * 
Mr  Major’s  policy  of  blocking  EU 
business,  the  British  government ' 
face 8 a more  united  and  hostile  EU. 

"I  think  the  British  will  pay  a very, 
very  high  price  for  what  they -have 
done." 

Aware  that  progress  in  drawing 
up  a new  treaty  — which  moat  EU 
governments  see  as  a step  to  closer 
union — has  been  slow,  the  other  14 
leaders,  led  by  President  Jacques 
Chirac  of  France  with  the  support  of 
the  German  chancellor,  Helmut 
Kohl,  have  asked  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  call  a special  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  government  after  it  as- 
sumes the  EU  presidency  on  July  1. 

It  will  be  held  in  Dublin,  probably 
on  October  19,  a week  after  the  Con- 
servative party  conference  and  coin- 
ciding with  Sir  James  Goldsmith's  1 
Referendum  Party's  first  conference 
in  Brighton. 

They  identified  a aeries  of  highly 
controversial  reforms,  including 
more  majority  vote  decisions, 
greater  powers  for  the  European 
Parliament  and  the  pooling  of  sov- 
ereignty in  key  areas  of  foreign,  se- 
curity and  defence  policy,  justice 


and  immigration.  Britain  is  in  a 
small  minority  opposing  change  to 
the  present  treaty  on  almost  all 
those  points. 

Despite  the  anger  of  Britain’s 
partners  about  the  use  of  more  than 
100  vetoes,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Malcolm  Rifkind,  said  the  tactics 
had  paid  off.  “For  the  first  eight 
weeks  of  this  very  sad  dispute,  very 
little  progress  was  made.  In  the  last 
four  weeks  we  have  seen  real 
progress  of  a substantial  kind,  and  I 
am  delighted."  he  said. 

This  claim  was  contradicted  by 
others.  "The  British  have  got  noth- 
ing through  non-co-operation  they 
would  not  have  got  anyway,"  the 
Irish  prime  minister.  John  Bruton, 
said. 

The  spokesman  for  the  European 
Commission  president,  Jacques 
Santer,  was  even  more  blunt.  "If  the 
British  had  come  forward  earlier 
with  their  BSE  eradication  plan  and 


a framework  agreement  proposal  — 
which  we  only  got  in  the  last  few 
days  — this  could  have  been 
achieved  much  earlier,"  Klaus  van 
der  Pas  said. 

With  most  Conservative  Euro- 
sceptics at  Westminster  now  eager 
to  end  the  beef  dispute,  the  extra 
summit  will  become  the  focus  of  their 
efforts  to  prevent  Mr  Major  being 
drawn  into  ctoser  EU  integration. 

Member  governments  plan  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  EU  to  pre- 
vent a repeat  of  the  disruptive  tac- 
tics Britain  employed  against  the 
beef  ban.  The  Belgian  prime  minis- 
ter, Jean-Luc  Dehaene,  said  that  no 
EU  government  should  in  future  be 
able  to  veto  decisions  on  matters  un- 
related to  the  disputed  issue. 

Mr  Dehaene  — vetoed  by  Mr 
Major  for  the  Commission  presi- 
dency — insisted  that  no  other 
country  should  ever  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  British  example. 


"We  must  take  action  ...  to  en- 
sure that  we  have  more  majority 
votes.  But  where  decisions  have  to 
be  taken  by  unanimity  a country 
should  only  be  able  to  uBe  its  veto 
for  the  dossier  being  discussed,"  he 
said.  "If  a country  tries  to  use  the 
veto  in  such  a destructive  way  It 
should  be  subject  to  sanctions  by 
the  rest  of  the  European  Union." 

The  Florence  beef  negotiations 
meant  there  was  no  time  for  a seri- 
ous debate  on  the  key  issues 
holding  up  progress  in  the  Inter- 
Governmental  Conference. 

In  keeping  with  their  increasingly 
upbeat  mood  about  the  prospects 
for  moving  to  a single  currency  in 
1999,  the  leaders  endorsed  a series 
of  progress  reports  on  monetary 
union.  These  include  arrangements 
for  linking  currencies  inside  and 
outside  the  euro  bloc  in  a new  ex- 
change rate  mechanism,  and  a "sta- 
bility pact”  binding  single  currency 
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Q tn  addition,  the  Commission  will 
consider  requests  from  any  hon- 
EU  co  unities' for  permission  to 
import  British  beef,  providing  that 
It  will  not  be  re-exported. 


members  to  agreed  economic 
objectives. 

Germany  is  still  pushing  for 
tough  and  automatic  sanctions  on 
EMU  countries  which  break  the 
terms  of  Maastricht.  But  most  EU 
countries  backed  a more  flexible 
formula  penalising  only  countries 
running  persistent  budget  deficits. 


1 
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Labour  plan  for  ‘flexible’ 
welfare  benefits  criticised 


guardian  Reporters 

LABOUR  on  Monday  ran  into  con- 
troversy over  what  it  means  by 
"flexible  benefits"  when  It  published 
lt?  long-awaited  welfare-to-work  : 
plans  to  get  people  off  the  dole. 

Critics  seized  on  proposals  to 
pilot-teat  benefit  variation  as  evi- 
dence that  the  party  was  abandon- 
lfig  Its  commitment  to  universal 
social  security  entitlement.'  Party 
leaders  insisted  the  idea  would  be 
voluntary. 

There  was  further  concern  on 
Labour’s  left  wing  that  the  plans  did 
Include  a commitment  to  scrap 
[he  Government's  Jobseeker’s  Al- 
lowance and  revert  to  entitlement  to 
1- months'  unemployment  benefit. 

Chris  Smith,  shadow  social  secu- 
rity secretary,  promised  only  that 
Labour  would  "review"  the  scheme  . 
°nce  in  office.  It  is  understood' that 
]ie  dropped  a commitment  to  abol- 
■M  intervention  by  Tony 
, r,  the  party  leader. 

Labour’s  plans  aim  to  get  an  un- 
specified number  of  unemployed 
People  Into  work  by  steps  including: 
u Personalising  benefit  and  employ- 
services  by  giving  tailor-made 
«P  with  skills  trabilng  and  job 
i.3*?1:  a!0|Ur  lines  0/  schemes  In 
and  California; 

Merging  benefit  and  employment 
_Vlce  offices  in  "one-stop  shops" 


and  introducing  a single  claim  for 
for  all  main  benefits; 

□ Encouraging  jobless  people  to 
9tudy  and  do  voluntary  work,  re- 
moving penalties  which  limit  both. 
They  would  also  be  given  more  scope 
for  occasional  paid  employment; 

□ Giving  people  taking  temporary 
or  “uncertain”  work  an  automatic 
right  to  re-entitlement  to  income 
support  at  their  previous  rate, 
should  the  job  not  work  out 

Attention  centred,  however,  on 
plans  for  a pilot  scheme  under 
which  unemployed ' people  could 
make  “flexible  local  use"  of  benefit 
and  training  money. 

Labour’s  policy  document  says: 
“For  each  claimant  a nominal  figure 
— equivalent  to  the  expected  expen- 
diture on  government  training 
schemes  and  benefit  Income  for 
people  in  their  circumstances  — 
will  bfe  'given  over1  to  case  man- 
agers to  be  used  in  agreement  with 
the  Individual  In  the  best  way  to  pro1 
mote  their  job  prospects.” 

. Mr  Smith  said  there  would  be  no 
compulsion  to  vary  benefit  ini'ome!' 
if  Individuals  wished  to  continue 
drawing  fujl  entitlement,  they  would1 
be  folly  at1  liberty  to  do  so.  • 

■ Paul  Gogglns,  co-ordinatoi'  of 
Church  Action  on  Poverty  asked:' 
“Will  this  new  flexibility  lead  to  lpwer 
social  security  payments?  People  on 
benefits  can  barely  survive  as'it  Is." 


Anger  at  EU  ‘deal’  on  Rushdie  fatwa 


Ian  Black 


EUROPEAN  Union  countries  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  validity 
of  an  Iranian  fatwa  ordering  the 
killing  of  Salman  Rushdie  in  return 
for  assurances  that  Iran  will  not  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  death  warrant ' 
' Britain  is  certain  strongly  to  op- 
pose the  deal,  which  is  expected  to 
be  pursued  by  Ireland  when  it  as- 
sumes the  EU  presidency  next 
month,  on!  the  grounds  that  Iran 
cannot  be  trusted. 

But  diplomatic  sources  Say ' a 
majority  of  EU  members  now  sup- 
ports a compromise  under  which 
letters  to  be  exchanged  with  Iran 


would  include  a specific  reference 
to  the  continuing  "validity  and 
irrevocability"  of  the  seven-year-old 
fatwa  in  return  for  written  guaran- 
tees that  Tehran  will  not  send 
agents  to  murder  the  novelist. 

The  fatwa,  a religious  edict  theo- 
retically binding  on  all  Muslims, 
was  issued  In  1989  by  the  late  Aya- 
tollah Khomeini  after  publication  of 
Mr  Rushdie’s  novel  The  Satanic 
Verses. 

Failure  to  proceed  on  the  basts  of 
a draft  text  acceptable  to  Iran  would 
mean  an  end  to  the  EU  initiative 
begun  by  France  last  year  to  secure 
a “ceasefire"  that  would  circumvent 
the  1989  edict,  the  sources  say.  The 


issue  was  discussed  in  Brussels  last 
week  at  a session  of  the  EU-Iran 
"critical  deal". 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off  a com- 
promise, the  International  Rushdie 
Defence  Committee  denounced  the 
plan,  describing  it  as  "a  shocking 
and  unacceptable  position”,  which 
would  undermine  the  moral  author- 
ity of  the  EU. 

Britain  is  certain  to  oppose  the 
idea,  which  Is  backed  by  France, 
Spain  and  Italy.  Foreign  Office 
sources  insist  that  Iran  cannot  be 
trusted,  and  argue  that  without  the 
abrogation  of  the  fatwa  Mr  Rushdie, 
who  fa  still  under  police  protection, 

' can  never  be  considered  safe. 


Sarwar  wins  rerun  of  Glasgow  contest 


Erlend  Cloustori 


A POTENTIAL  partiamentary 
r\  champion  for  the  United 
Kingdom’s  3 million  Muslims 
emerged  on  Monday  when 
Mohammad  Sarwar,  the  cash- 
and-carry  millionaire,  captured 
the  Labour  nomination  for  the 
highly  winnable  seat  of  Glasgow 
Govan,  1 . 

Mr  Sarivar,  a 48-year-old  city 
councillor,  easily  defeated  the ' . 1 

' 'Glasgow  Central  MP  Mike  Watsoti 
In  the  rerun  ballot  conducted 
amid  unprecedented  security. 

The  winner’s  majority  of  82 


will  have  delighted  party  1 officials 
dreading  a replay  of  last 
December's  neck-alid-neck 
bnllot,  which  ended  cohtrever-  ' 
slolly  In  n one-vote  victory  for  Mr 
Watson.  ’ 

Mr  Sarwar  has  attracted  some 
criticism  from  dleliarda  in  n 
Scottish  party  unused  to  the  idea 
of  successful  capitalists  comliig 
op  side.  * 

i Mr  Wdtson,  whose  edn-  ' , 

sfituency  will  be  abolished  at  the' 
next  election,  may  hare  paid 
pfice  for  last  week**  court  bid  to 
have  25  electors'  disqualified  -1- ' 
conceived  as  a snub  to  the  se- 


nior Labour  personnel  who  had 
previously  validated  them.  In  a 
03  p.er  cent  turnout,  his  support 
dropped  from  245  to  197,  while 
Mr  Sarwar's  rise  34  to  279. 

. Because  of  the  allegations  of 
forgery  which  forced  Labour’s 
national  executive  committee  to 
scrap  last  December’s  ballot, 
voters  this  time  had  to  queue  for 
more  than  an  hour  while  offi- 
cials checked  their  identity.' 

. Tlie  Scottish  National  Party 
has  heen  Watching  the  squab- 
bling with1  Undisguised  glee, 
hoping  the  power  struggle  wiU  . 
have  weakened  Labour. 
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British  firms  ‘trade  in  terror’ 


Maggie  O' Kane  

THE  British  government  is 
"trading  in  terror"  by  allowing 
die  export  of  torture  equip- 
ment,  according  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national's annual  report.  Britain  is 
one  of  only  six  countries  — includ- 
ing China  and  Russia  — which  are 
"organising  the  export  of  military 
and  security  equipment  to  regimes 
that  kill  and  torture  their  victims”, 
the  pressure  group  says. 

Amnesty's  investigator,  James 
Wood,  said  he  believes  the  Govern- 
ment is  turning  a blind  eye  to 
British  companies  trading  in  torture 
on  the  international  market  and 
specialising  in  human  electric  shock 
weapons. 

Mr  Wood  claimed  that  British 
companies  are  playing  a "significant 
part”  in  the  supply  of  electric  tor- 
ture weapons  to  some  40  countries 
around  the  world.  He  alleged  that 
five  British  companies  have  been 
engaged  in  the  torture  trade. 

Electric  prods  are  used  to  apply 
electric  shocks  to  the  genitals,  ears, 
underarms  and  other  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body.  They  are  carefully 

£250,000 
award  for 
transsexual 

Clare  Dyar 

A TRANSSEXUAL  engineer  who 
suffered  serious  injuries  at 
work  because  her  colleagues  re- 
fused to  work  with  her,  has  won  a 

I landmark  sex  discrimination  ruling 
that  could  cost  her  employers 
£250,000.  1 

The  29-year-old  male  to  female 
transsexual,  referred  to  as  R.  was  in- 
jured in  an  accident  after  she  was 
forced  to  work  alone,  and  may  never 
work  again  because  of  her  injuries. 
She  was  off  work  for  six  montlis  and 
then  sacked  because  she  was  left 
with  a permanent  disability. 

The  decision,  from  London  South 
industrial  tribunal,  is  the  first  to 
follow  a ruling  in  April  from  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  in  Lux- 
embourg that  transsexuals  are 
protected  under  a European  Com- 
mission directive  on  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  at  work. 

The  ruling  opened  the  way  for 
the  Sqx  Discrimination  Act  to  be  ap- 
plied to  transsexuals  for  the  first 
time.  The  latest  ruling  is  a warning 
to  employers  that  they  face  large 
compensation  claims  if  they  sack 
transsexual  employees  or  fail  to 
atop  co-workers  harassing  them. 

The  tribunal  held  that  Industrial 
tribunals  can  apply  the  Sex  Discrim- 
ination Act  to  private  sector  employ- 
ees without  the  need  for  Parliament 
to  amend  it  — an  area  of  uncertainty 
following  the  Luxembourg  decision. 
Public  sector  employees  are  cov- 
ered automatically  by  EC  directives. 

Madeleine  Rees,  R’s  solicitor, 
said  her  client  was  sexually 
harassed  from  the  time  she  an- 
nounced she  was  changing  sex.  Her 
workmates  wrote  "queer"  and 
“j>oofterH  on  her  jacket 
Ms  Rees  said  R had  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide  after  discovering  that 
colleagues  kept  a book  on  her,  of- 
fering £l(X)  to  whoever  could  cause 
her  to  resign  or  suffer  serious  in- 
juries. Her  employers  denied  the 
book  existed.  They  are  appealing 
against  die  decision. 


designed  to  inflict  maximum  pain 
without  making  the  victim  lose  con- 
sciousness. In  some  countries  the 
favoured  method  of  torture  is  to  in- 
sert the  prod  into  the  rectum. 

In  a letter  in  Amnesty’s  posses- 
sion, one  of  the  British  companies, 
SDMS  Security  Products  of 
Chelsea,  west  London,  offered  to 
supply  300  electric  shock  weapons 
to  Zaire  manufactured  by  its  "associ- 
ated company”  in  South  Africa. 

The  letter  reads:  "I  have  spoken 
to  the  manufacturer  and  [have] 
pleasure  in  confirming  that  police 
and  military  authorities  in  the  fol- 
lowing countries  have  ordered  the 
units  over  the  past  four  years.”  It 
U8t9  30  countries  to  which  electric 
shock  weapons  have  been  supplied. 

According  to  Amnesty  at  least 
five  of  these  30  countries — Cyprus, 
Bulgaria,  Venezuela,  Mexico  and 
Indonesia  — are  known  to  use  elec- 
tric shocks  for  torture. 

Amnesty's  report  aiso  criticises 
the  British  government  for  allowing 
armoured  patrol  vehicles  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Indonesian  government, 
which  has  a record  of  suppression 
in  East  Timor,  and  supplying  rubber 


bullets  and  tear  gas  to  the  Nigerian 
government 

"The  Government  gives  the 
impression  that  it  is  signing  up  to 
international  human  rights  treaties, 
but  when  it  comes  to  doing  deals  in 
torture  equipment  that  act  as  sweet- 
eners for  military  trade  deals,  they 
do  what  they  want,"  Mr  Wood  said. 

Amnesty  says  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  against  at  least  two 
British  companies  where  electric 
shock  weapons  were  seized  early 
last  year  after  an  expose  by  Channel 
4’s  Dispatches  programme. 

Amnesty  has  also  accused  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 
of  refusing  to  reveal  what  trading 
licences  it  has  issued  to  British  com- 
panies to  allow  them  to  get  involved 
in  the  international  supply  of  elec- 
tric shock  weapons. 

As  well  as  Britain,  the  Amnesty 
report  names,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Russia,  China  and 
France.  It  concludes  that  "responsi- 
bility for  human  rights  abuses  does 
not  lie  only  with  those  who  pull  the 
trigger  or  apply  the  electric  shock 
...  it  also  lies  with  those  who  supply 
the  weapons". 


Victims  to  get  a say 
in  trials  of  criminals 


A postal  worker  oil  picket  duly  outside  a central  London  sorting  office. 
The  June  21  walkout  was  called  in  protest  against  Royal  Mail’s 
determination  to  introduce  US-style  ‘team-working  photo:  martin  Godwin 


RSPCA  attacks  hunters 


David  Harrison 

THE  RSPCA  last  week  de- 
clared war  on  hunting  lobby- 
ists who  ore  infiltrating  die 
society  in  an  attempt  to  weaken 
ifa  opposition  to  blood  sports. 

The  society  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  reaffirm  its  anti-hunting 
policy,  resist  entryists’  efforts  to 
change  the  policy,  and  force  all 
membership  applicants  to  de- 
clare that  they  do  not  take  part 
in  activities  that  cause  "avoid- 
able suffering”  to  animals. 

Nearly  3,000  members  of  the 
British  Field  Sports, Society  hove 
joined  the  RSPCA  hi  recent 
months.  Members  feat  that  if  the 
trend  continues  the  RSPCA  will 
be  swamped  by  pro-hunters. 

The  BFSS  has  68,000  mem- 
bers — nearly  three  times  as 
many  os  the  RSPCA’s  26,000  — ■ 
and  claims  37,600  qfflllate 
members. 

Richard  Ryder,  campaigns 
committee  chairman,  told  the  . 
RSPCA  annual  meeting  in 
London  that  strong  action  was 
1 needed  to  prevent  entryists 
destroying  the  RSPCA  as  they 


Alan  Tlnavia 

VICTIMS  of  some  of  the  most 
serious  crimes  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  a new  scheme  un- 
veiled by  tlie  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  to  ensure  that  the 
courts  are  aware  of  the  full  physical 
and  emotional  effects  of  the  attacks 
they  suffer. 

The  introduction  of  detailed  "im- 
pact statements”  is  intended  to  give 
victims  the  opportunity  formally  to 
explain  the  effect  of  what  happened 
to  them  so  it  can  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  police,  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  and  the  courts 
before  they  decide  how  to  deal  with 
the  alleged  criminal. 

Year-long  pilot  schemes  are  to  be 
launched  in  six  police  force  areas  in 
August  to  test  the  new  scheme, 
which  forms  the  centrepiece  of  a 
revised  Victim’s  Charter  published 
by  the  Government  last  week. 

But  the  charity  Victim  Support 
criticised  the  package,  saying  it 
excluded  the  families  of  murder  and 
manslaughter  victims,  those  who 
have  suffered  persistent  crimes 
such  as  stalking  and  racial  harass- 
ment, as  well  as  most  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

It  is  believed  the  Home  Office 
has  blocked  the  extension  of  the 
scheme  to  these  categories  of  crime 
because  of  questions  over  the  qual- 
ity of  evidence  demanded  by  the 
courts.  Evidence  provided  by  the 
families  of  murder  victims  would 
open  up  a new  argument  about 
whether  the  impact  on  those  indi- 
rectly affected  by  a crime  should 
also  be  taken  into  account. 

"We  are  very  concerned  that 
some  of  Hu*  most  vulnerable  victims 


are  being  excluded  from  these  pi®  I 
(u  improve  the  information  they  re 
ceive  and  the  opportunities  to  pro 
vide  details  about  how  ciime  he 
affected  them.  We  believe  no  victim 
should  be  excluded,"  said  Hein 
Reeves,  director  of  Victim  Support 
But  David  Maclean,  the  Hom 
Office  Minister,  insisted  the  trills 
were  valuable:  ‘'Hiis  is  not  going  to 
Rive  victims  the  right  to  chan# 
charges  and  the  right  to  determine 
sentence.  Victims  don't  want  llm 
and  it  would  have  grave  dangers  (or 
the  legal  system,"  lie  said. 

At  present  tit  ere  was  a danger  tbt| 
courts  did  not  hear  anything  at  ii 
about  the  victim.  “I  trust  tiie  courts, 
die  judges  and  the  lawyers  that  i 
they  hear  a proper  balanced,  (air 
account  of  the  impact  on  the  victim 
they  will  then  take  that  into  accoul 
and  give  it  proper  weight,'  Wr 
Maclean  said.  1 

Among  the  oilier  measures  in  Hit  | 
revised  charier  are  a one-stop dwp 
so  dial  every  victim  of  a crime  Min' 
opts  in"  will  be  told  by  the  police  if  i 
someone  is  caught,  cautioned  cr 
charged  and  if  there  is  any  other 
significant  development  in  the  cast. 
The  Probation  Service  will  also  te!i 
a victim  when  someone  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment,  or  someone 
who  has  committed  a seriou9  sexnti 
or  violent  crime,  is  to  be  released. 
• David  Faulkner,  Whitehall's  chid 
architect  of  criminal  justice  polkyir 
the  early  UKilfs.  warned  that  m 
severe  sentences  and  liar^ber 
prison  regimes  will  increase  crin* 
ami  not  cut  it.  lie  says  ftrliawj 
should  enact  a criminal  code 
recognises  that  changes  in  llw  to* 
m« mt  of  offenders  ran  only  h**1 
marginal  effect  on  the  level  of  oiffi. 


Recession  and  watchdogs 
take  heavy  toll  of  salesmen 


came  close  to  doing  in  the  1960s. 

The  society’s  resolutions  hove 
to  be  approved  by  the  Charity 
Commission,  which  backs  the 
right  of  BFSS  members  to  join 
the  RSPCA.  Meanwhile  the 
RSPCA  plans  to  launch  a 
recruitment  drive  and  campaign 
to  alert  members  about  the  Infil- 
trators’ threat  The  resolutions 
were  backed  by  nearly  600 
members  and  opposed  by  only 
one  or  two,  to  cries  of  “Shame” 
and  "Get  out”. 

The  BFSS’s  presence  was 
small  because  It  launched  the 
infiltration  drive  in  March  and 
RSPCA  members  cannot  vote  at 
annual  meetings  until  three 
months  after  joining.  RSPCA 
. members  are  worried  that  by 
next  year  the  hunting  lobby’s 
presence  will  be  much  larger. 

Peter  DavieB,  RSPCA  director- 
general,  accused  the  hunting 
lobby  of  making  "a  last-ditch 
stance  against  the  growing  move- 
ment towards  the  abolition  of 
hunting  with  hounds”,  which 
opinion  polls  show  is  opposed 
by  76  per  cent  of  the  public.  — 
The  Observer 


Pan  Atkinson 

MORE  tlum  1 *15,000  sales  repre- 
sentatives have  left  tin*  life 
assurance  ntul  pensions  industry 
since  the  boom  years  of  tin*  Inte 
1980s  and  early  1990s.  The  exodus 
has  been  caused  partly  by  a crack- 
down .on  cowboy  operators  and 
partly  by  Hie  economic  slump. 

At  the  turn  of  the  decade,  an 
army  of  about  220,000  was  engaged 
in  selling  packaged  financial  prod- 
ucts, including  assurance,  unit 
trusts,  savings  plans  and  pensions. 

This  did  not  include  about  12,000 
brokers  selling  standard  motor  and 
houseliold-type  insurance  or . the 
numbers  who  had  started  to  sell 
insurance  products  on  behalf  of 
banks.  “Bancassurance"  did  not  be- 
come fashionable  until  the  early 
1990s,  when  the  high  street  banks 
took  on  thousands  of  people  to  sell 
everything  from  pensions  to  house 
insurance. 

But  even  before  the  industry's 
ranks  were  swollen  by  such  people, 
there  were  more  investment  sales- 
men than  postmen.  At  one  for  every 
120  households  they  enjoyed  a 
higher  ratio  , to  members  of  the 
public  than  GP$. 

, Now  the  total  of  salesmen  lied  to 
a particular  company  is  closer  to 
93,000,  a drop  of  more  than  half.  A 
series  of  scandals  culminating  in  die 
pensions  mis-selling  fiasco  that 
came  to  light  In  (he  early.  1990s  con- 
tributed to  the  culling  of  salesmen. 


Eighteen  months  ago  the  CH 
regulators  ordered  all  financial^ 
pilules  to  review  rases  where  pWr 
hud  hem  persuaded  to  8W'lc[1 
their  employer's  ix-usion  to  apfhj 
pension,  following  cvklcnce  1 m 
many  had  been  wrongly  adviBM- 
Combined  with  tougher  ruW»; 
the  training  and  competence  • 
sales  staff,  such  action  by  fin“®! 
watchdogs  has  prompted 
Ihousonds  to  leflve  the  Industry 
Whore  previously  salesnW5^, 
sent  out  “on  the  road"  to  sell  p i 
mice  alter  one  day's  trainwi  I 
are  now  required  to  carry  ouW 
ous  tests  on  their  employe6*®®^., 
allowing  them  anywhere  are"! 
public.  • • •.  ■ 

V so  i C\Or  out  OF  iNSUwfi I 
Iano  Sought  A pai*Y  >*"21 
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In  Brief 


FOR  THE  first  time,  more 
men  than  women  complained 
about  finding  doors  closed  to 
them  when  they  went  looking  for 
work  last  year,  the  annual  report 
for  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  revealed.  But  the 
doors  men  were  pushing  against 
were  often  those  they  would  hove 
shunned  In  die  past.  Men  in  their 
60s,  made  redundant  from  male- 
dominated  Industries  like  ship- 
building and  construction,  ore 
pursuing  the  low-paid,  part-time 
jobs  that  used  to  be  left  to  women. 


AFTER  months  of  uncer- 
tainty, Britain’s  millennium 
celebration  Is  back  on  course 
after  the  Heritage  Secretary, 
Virginia  Bottomiey,  announced 
that  the  £600  million  project  at 
Greenwich  would  go  ahead. 


THE  jailing  for  six  months  of  a 
diabetic  driver  who  killed 
another  motorist  when  he  blacked 
out  because  of  a sudden  drop  in 
His  sugar  level  has  raised  funda- 
mental legal  and  moral  Issues 
affecting  more  than  300,000 
insulin- dependent  drivers. 


Gerard  Kelly,  convicted  ERA  bomber,  Maze  prison  escapee  and  Sinn 
Fein  Northern  Ireland  Forum  representative,  escaped  from  police 
after  being  arrested  during  clashes  at  a loyalist  parade  in  Belfast  last 
week.  He  was  let  out  of  a police  car  to  speak  to  RUC  officers,  and, 
still  handcuffed,  made  off  through  the  crowds  photograph:  alan  lewis 


THE  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury Is  to  visit  the  Pope  in 
December.  It  will  be  seen  os  a 
significant  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  Anglo-Catholic  wing  of  the 
Church  of  England,  demoralised 
by  the  decision  to  ordain  women 
and  weakened  by  high  profile 
converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 


THE  London  School  of 
Economics  is  to  introduce 
top-up  fees  for  Btudents  in  a 
decisive  step  towards  ending 
free  degrees  and  creating  an  Ivy 
League  of  £Ute  universities. 


JOHN  PEARN,  pilot  of  the  oil 
tanker  Sea  Empress  which 
ran  aground  at  Milford  Haven  in 
February,  was  demoted  after  an 
inquiry  found  him  guilty  of 
Incompetence.  Mr  Pearn  was 
licensed  to  pilot  ships  up  to 
160,000  tonnes,  but  this  has 
been  reduced  to  90,000  tonnes. 


THE  POLICE  Federation  is  ' 
calling  for  a ban  on  pistols. 
Ike  call,  in  the  midst  of  the  , ; 

Dunblane  massacre  inquiry,  is 
the  most  significant  pressure  so 
for  on  the  Government  for  o ban. 


Amanda  flewitcy  who  was’ 

given  a hospital  abortion  ' 
without  her  consent,  won 
damages  thought  to  be  around 
■£10,000.  Her  lawyers  reached 
an  out-of-court  settlement  With  ; 
North  Nottinghamshire  health 
authority,  which  runs  King’ll  Mill 
Hospital.  The  hospital  is  being  j 
sued  by  two  other  women.  . ' 


THE  FULL  Opening  W the  1 

British  Library  is  to  be  de^ 
fayed’  by  yet  another  year  as  Well ! 
aa  costing  the  taxpayer  ah  extfa  , 
*15  million.  The  opening  of  the  •’ 
final  reading  room  hah  been  put 1 
hack  from  March  1998  to  June . 
1999,  The  entire  library,  at  St  , 
Fancras,  central  London,  should 
kove  been  opened  in  1993. 


Three  charged  after  raid 
on  bomb  factory  in  Ireland 


David  Sharrock 


THREE  men  were  charged  ill 
Dublin  last  week  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  a large  IRA  bomb  factory. 

A second  search  of  the  farm  at 
Clona9lee,  Co  Laoise.  where  the 
complex  was  found,  also  uncovered 
a "sizeable"  underground  bunker 
and  a quantity  of  bomb-making 
equipment. 

The  three  are  accused  of  possess- 
ing Semtex-filied  mortar  bombs 
with  intent  to  endanger  life. 

It  prompted  the  Irish  prime  mini- 
ster, John  Bruton,  to  say  that  Sinn 
Fein  should  make  a "life-or-death" 
break  with  the  IRA 
Six. of  the  men  were  arrested  at 
the  farm  near  the  Offaly  border  in 
the  Irish  Republic.  Two  of  the  men 
are  IRA  veterans  — one  of  them  a 
bomb-maker,  and  the  other  held 
previously  for  the  Eksund  gun- 
running  bid  from  Libya.  A seventh 
man  was  arrested  later. 

The  arrests  followed  two  days,  of 
surveillance.  A Gdrda  source  said 
they  had  caught  an  IRA  “engineer- 
ing team”  assembling  a bomb. 

One  man  at  the  scene  challenged 


the  police  with  a handgun  bui  was 
quickly  overpowered.  Serntex  and 
home-made  explosive  were  recov- 
ered along  with  timing  devices. 

Mr  Bruton  said  the  arrests  once 
more  called  into  question  the  com- 
mitment of  Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA  to 
peace.  "I  understand  that  they  were 
actually  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing arms  at  the  time  of  the  find. 
Now  that  runs  completely  counter 
to  die  acceptance  by  Sinn  Fein,  for 
example,  of  the  Mitchell  principles, 
one  of  which  is  that  there  should  be 
no  threat  of  force  as  part  of  all-party 
negotiations.  How  one  can  reconcile 
not  threatening  force  with  manufac- 
turing bombs  I don’t  know." 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  IRA  had 
strongly  signalled  that  It  is  looking 
for  a way  out  of  a return  to  violence 
when  it  admitted  with  “sincere 
regret”  that  it  was  responsible  for 
the  Manchester  bomb  and  said  It 
was  still  prepared  to  call  a ceasefire 
and  was  ' still  prepared  to  enhance 
the  democratic  peace  process". 

The  statement  followed  assess; 
ments  by  senior  security  sources  in 
Northern  Ireland  that  the  IRA  Is 
"desperate"  to  find  a way  back 
towards  calling  a ceasefire. 


US  to  deport  fugitive  to  UK 


HE  US  Supreme1  Court  ' ; 

I cleared  the  why  on  Monday 
for  an  Irish  nationalist  fugitive 
who  escaped  13  years  ago  from 
ai  Northern  Ireland  prison  to  be 
extradfted.to  Britain. 

The  nation’s  highest  court 
denied  Jimmy  Smyth’s  appeal  of 
a lower  court’s  ruling  permitting 
his  extradition.  ’ . 

Smyth's  attorney,  Karen  Snell, 
said  she  would  ask  a federal 
judge  In  San  Franefaco  to  block 
Smythfa  extradition  mi  the ' { 
grounds  that  it  would  violate  ipi 
Interhdtiotlal  convention  against 
torture.' 


Attorneys  for  Smyth  had  ar- 
gued that  he  would  suffer  politi- 
cal persecution  based  on  his 
religious  beliefs  and  political 
opinions  if  sent  back  to  Britain. 
But  the  justices  denied  the  ap- 
peal without  any  comment  or 
dissent 

Smyth  was  convlptpd  In  1978 
of.the  attempted  murdei*  of  an 
off-duty  prison  guard  In  Belfast 
He  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison,  but  in  1983  he  broke  out 
of  Northern  Ireland’s  Maze  . ' 
prison.  He  Went  to  San  Frphcisco, 
where  he  was  arrested  ip  1992.]' 
— Reuter 
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Health  service  ‘needs 
an  extra  £6  billion’ 


Chris  Mlhlll 
and  David  Brlndle 


THE  CASE  of  a 72-yedr-old 
woman  who  suffered  mental 
anguish  while  being  made  to 
wait  10  weeks  for  breast  cancer 
surgery  was  an  example  of  the  dan- 
gerous cuts  in  the  National  Health 
Service,  the  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation was  told  on  Monday. 

At  its  annual  conference  in 
Brighton,  the  BMA  called  for  an 
extra  £6  billion  to  be  put  into  the 
health  sendee  and  for  an  end  to 
annual  3 per  cent  "efficiency  sav- 
ings”, which  doctors  described  as  o 
euphemism  for  cuts. 

Sandy  Macara,  the  chairman 
said:  “We  cannot  go  on  meeting 
each  succeeding  crisis  with  quick- 
fix  expedients  which  merely  dis- 
place the  pain  and  strain  elsewhere. 
This  process  has  been  described  ns 
shuffling  the  deck-chairs  on  the  Ti- 
tanic. We  need  to  change  the  course 
of  our  ship  of  state  into  more  con- 
stantly charted  waters  if  it  is  not  to 
suffer  the  same  fate." 

The  doctors  warned  of  insuffi- 
cient beds,  especially  in  intensive 
care  units,  and  said  staffing  levels 
for  doctors  and  nurses  were  near  to 
putting  patients'  safety  nt  risk. 

Dr  Macara  said  the  UK  should  in- 
crease its  total  health  expenditure 
from  about  7 per  cent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  to  8 per  cent  in  line 
with  most  continental  countries.  That 
would  produce  an  extra  £6  billion. 

The  NHS  wns  facing  real  annual 
cuts  as  most  of  the  extra  money  allo- 
cated by  the  Government  was  spent 


on  extra  managers  or  clawed  back 
by  the  3 per  cent  efficiency  savings. 

Dr  Macarn  said  the  Government 
asserted  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease In  funding  in  the  three  finan- 
cial years  1993/94,  1994/95  and 
1995/96  of  0.5  per  cent,  1.8  per  cent 
and  1.1  per  cent.  After  efficiency 
savings  the  real  funding  over  the 
three  years  was  minus  1.5  per  cent, 
minus  0.5  per  cent  and  minus  1.9 
per  cent 

"We  have  called  for  change: 
change  to  restore  the  ethic  of  a care- 
driven  service  in  place  of  the  cash- 
rkklen  business  whose  alien 
philosophy  and  ungovernable  prac- 
tices have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
disaster.'' 

The  Department  of  Health  said 
spending  was  at  an  all-time  high  at 
£42.6  billion  In  1996/97.  "Last  year 
the  NHS  received  a real-term  in- 
crease of  £500  million.  It  Is  an  ex- 
panding service  treating  more  and 
more  patients." 

Stephen  Dorrell,  the  Health  Sec- 
retary. conceded  that  the  NHS  was 
under  pressure  but  said  funding  hud 
increased  continuously  since  1979. 

Health  managers  scorned  Mr 
Mncara's  "unrealistic1'  demand  and 
warned  that  his  outspoken  com- 
ments would  frighten  people  and 
devalue  proper  debate. 

"An  additional  £6  billion  is  tlu* 
cost  of  tiie  police  force  in  this  coun- 
try. Is  Dr  Macara  suggesting  we 
lake  the  bobbies  off  tiie  beat  and 
give  them  all  a stethoscope?”  asked 
Karen  Caines,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Services  Manage- 
ment. 


Girls  held  in  Italy  ‘duped’ 
into  smuggling  heroin 


Owon  Bowcott 


TWO  teenage  British  girls  held 
in  Italian  prisons  on  drugs- 
smuggllng  charges  this  week  de- 
nied knowing  that  the  luggage  they 
were  carrying  contained  around 
$1  million  worth  of  pure  heroin. 

Melanie  Jackman,  aged  19,  and 
Marianne  Platt,  aged  16,  both  from 
Brighton,  were  kept  under  surveil- 
lance by  Italian  police  after  flying 
into  Rome’s  Fiumicino  airport  from 
TUrkey  earlier  this  month'. 

The  two  friends  face  charges  of 
possessing  apd  importing  4kg  of  the 
refined  drug  aft^r  being  arrested  in' 
the  company  of  a Nigerian  couple  in 
the  small  town,  of  Aversa,  20km  out- 
side Rome.  The  Nigerians  had  trav- 
elled on  the  same  flight  from 
Istanbul  ' tt-1'  . 

The  British  vice-consul  in  Naples,' 
Michael  Biirgoyne,  has  seen  botf^ 
girls,  who  are  being  held  in, differ-, 
ent  prisons,  several  times  since  they 
were  detained  on  June?.  . 

Melanie  is  in  a women's  prison  in 
Arienijp,  near  Caserfa,  along:  With 
the  Nigerian  'wdman  Who  , was  ar- 
rested with  Jitf;.  Marianne  has  fyeen 
moved  from  jf  juvenile  detention 
centre,  In  Nisida,  near  Naples,  fo  a 
similar  InstltuUon'in  Rome, . .... 

„ Mr'  .Burgbyne  said:  "Physically, 
tfyy  a^e  fine,  btit.obvlduBlybelpijj 
abested  Was  a traumatic  experience. . 
foj1  tifem.  They  have  'told  me  that 
they  did  hot  know '.  that  the  luggage 
they  were,  retrying  contained  drugs.4, 
Ms  Jackman's  'father  has'  also  ' 


flown  out  to  visit  her.  Ms  Platt's 
mother  is  expected  to  visit  her 
shortly.  It  may  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore either  girl  is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  apply  for  bait.  Neither  speaks 
Italian.  Each  girl  is  allowed  one  tele- 
phone call  a week. 

Marianne's  mother,  Jackie  King, 
36,  said  she  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  her  daughter  was  in  Italy. 
She  had  believed  the  two  girls  were 
on  holiday  in  Greece,  where 
Melanie  was  going  to  work  as  a 
nanny  for  a holidaying  couple. 

Marianne,  who  has  12  GCSEs, 
was  an  innocent  dupe,  she  Insisted. 

The  Italian  police  believe  the  girls 
were  working  for  a Nigeria-based 
trafficking  syndicate. 

A spokesman  said:  lfWe  want  to 
know  why  two  young,  fresh-faced 
arid  politely-mannered  Britons. were 
in  possession  of  such  a large 
amoun  t of  heroin/1 

Lost  month  Italian  authorities  ar- 
rested 14  Naples-based  US  Nnvy 
sailors  who  had  allegedly,  been  re- 
cruited by  Nigerian  drug  dealers  to 
bnng|  in  heroin  from  Turkey. 

Ms  Jackman  could  face  lip  to!  five 
yeafa  in  prison,  although  any  .sen- 
tence may  b6  Jess  If  she  co-operates 
with  investigators.  Marianne  Platt 
could  ^scflpe  jail  because  of  her  age. 
Until  laaij.summer  she  was  a pupil  at 
the  School  of  perforfring  Arts  and 
Technology  College,.,  ifi . Selhurst, 
southeast  London, ,, and  had.  been 
chosen,  to  show  Jonh  Major  around 
when  he  visited.'  the  school  two 
yeaiW  ago. 


12  COMMENT 


If  the  truth  be  told 


Eric  Hobsbawm  speaks 
the  unspeakable  to  a 
Labour  party  leadership 
that  has  lost  the  love  of  Its 
leftwing  Intellectuals 

A WIDE;  gap  now  separates 
the  politicians  of  the  British 
Labour  party  from  the  intel- 
lectuals of  the  left,  whose  general 
reaction  to  Tony  Blair's  campaign  is 
to  stuff  their  ears  and  grit  their 
teeth  as  they  hope  for  a Labour 
victory. 

The  party,  in  turn,  is  slightly  dis- 
quieted by  their  absence  from  the 
battlefield,  Lf  only  because  people 
with,  or  studying  for,  non-MBA  de- 
grees, who  might  be  expected  to  be 
Labour  voters,  today  form  a sub- 
stantial slice  of  the  electorate.  Still, 
it  is  targeting  another  electorate,  the 
disappointed  middle-class  Tories. 

The  gap  is  not  due  to  any  basic 
disagreement  about  the  party's  po- 
litical stance.  Except  for  a few  palae- 
olithic sectarian  survivals,  everyone 
agrees  that  the  future  of  the  Euro- 
pean left  ties  in  centre-left  govern- 
ments finding  a viable  mix  of  private 
and  public  interests.  If  anything,  left 
intellectuals  are  keener  on  an  al- 
liance, perhaps  a coalition,  with  the 
Liberal  Democrats  which  would 
demonstrate  the  permanent  minor- 
ity status  of  the  Tories,  for  it  was  a 
minority  even  in  the  Thatcher  era. 

A remarkable  new  work  of  com- 
parative historical  analysis,  which 
will  soon  establish  Itself  as  a classic, 
Donald  Sassoon's  lucid  and  erudite 
One  Hundred  Years  Of  Socialism, 
demonstrates  that  this  has  always  1 
been  the  basis  of  the  success  of  the 
effective  parties  of  the  left,  whether 
I social  democratic  or  fin  a few  cases 
I such  ss  France  and  Italy)  commu- 
nist. In  practice  they  have  served  to 
regulate  and  socialise  the  wealth- 
creating  and  directionless  economic 
dynamism  of  capitalism,  not  to  re- 
place it. 

Capitalism,  in  turn,  can  exist  only 
"if  it  is  structured,  organised, 
shaped,  justified,  legitimised,  and 
hence  restrained  by  the  interplay  of 
different  ideologies”.  In  coexistence 
with  West  European  socialism  (and 
some  other  antl-Hayeldan  Ideolo- 
gies) it  became  civilised  for  a while: 
leas  hierarchical  than  In  the  Far 


East,  leBS  ruthlessly  individualist 
than  in  the  US.  Whether  or  not  "the 
idea  of  socialism  will  weather  the 
great  chaos  at  the  end  of  this  millen- 
nium" we  cannot  yet  know.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  “the  fate  and  proba- 
bly die  future  of  West  European 
socialism  cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  European  capitalism”. 

What  separates  Labour's  intellec- 
tuals from  it9  political  operators, 
who  would  probably  agree  in  private 
with  Sassoon’s  book,  if  they  found 
time  to  read  it,  is  the  sheer  amount 
of  self-censorship  and  non-truth- 
telling which  is  imposed  on  any 
party  believed  capable  of  winning  a 
general  election.  But  refusing  to  say 
the  electorally  inconvenient,  which 
is  just  a step  away  from  refusing  to 
think  the  electorally  inconvenient, 
cannot  be  an  adequate  guide  for  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  destinies  of  a 
country. 

If  only  in  the  interests  of  tire 
party,  Labour's  intellectuals  cannot 
so  gag  themselves.  As  Will  Hutton 
says,  plaintively,  someone  has  to 
“make  the  case  for  redistributive 
taxation  to  achieve  public  purpose 
and  relieve  the  growth  of  poverty”, 
as  the  lib  Dems  do,  and,  with  luck, 
if  there  is  a coalition  government 
after  the  next  election,  “at  least  one 
part  will  have  won  a mandate  for 
higher  taxation  and  a more  activist 
approach  to  economic  management”. 

Someone  has  to  say  that  “the  un- 
leashing of  market  forces  as  a solu- 
tion to  mass  unemployment”  is 
today  ,ra  monument  to  human  folly" 
(Sassoon,  page  456) . Maximum 
growth,  as  David  Marquand  re- 
minds us,  is  not  maximum  wellbe- 
ing. When  the  Emperor  Is  naked, 
someone  has  to  say  so.  The  prob- 
lem facing  labour  is  twofold.  First,  it 
faces  a genuine  difficulty,  insofar  as 
I the  globalisation  of  tile  world  eco- 
nomy has  undermined  the  power  of 
national  governments,  and  espe- 
cially of  social  democratic  govern- 
ments. to  ensure  their  citizens’ 
welfare.  No  doubt  the  current  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy  underestimates 
the  potential  of  nation  states,  eco- 
nomic blocs  and  global  Institutions 
armed  with  current  technology, 
jointly  or  singly  to  establish  some 
control  over  the  transnational  eco- 
nomy. No  doubt  policies  less  com- 
mitted to  the  global  free  market 
(except,  of  course,  for  poor  people  mi- 


grating in  search  of  jobs)  would  help. 

Still,  under  present  circum- 
stances the  policies  which  worked 
so  wqU.in  ,the.  golden  mid-century 
decades  of  cohabitation  between 
regulated  capitalism  and  social 
democracy  broke  down  and  cannot 
be  restored.  In  a lucid  chapter  oil 
“neo-revisionism” , Sassoon  shows 
how  this  has  pushed  all  left  parties 
from  Finland  in  the  north  to 
D'Alema’s  Italian  ex-communists  in 
the  south  in  the  same  direction  ns 
Tony  Blair,  with  more  or  less  reluc- 
tance. What  is  worse,  he  holds, 
probably  correctly,  that  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  essentially  neo-llbernl 
Maastricht  principle,  which  sees  the 


fight  against  infinlicm  ns  the  primary 
task  of  government,  has  tied  their 
hands  even  more  tightly. 

It  is  therefore-  undeniable  Hint  tin- 
left  must  fall  back  on  pragmatic  poli- 
cies. It  lias  no  obvious  and  specific 
agenda.  But  the  problem  of  finding 
new  solutions  is  obfuscated  by  two 
decades  and  four  elections  that  have 
knocked  the  intellectual  stuffing 
and  tiie  political  confidence  onl  of 
most  of  the  left,  lor  the  first  time  in 
memory  a Labour  election  cam- 
paign is  run  not  on  the  principle  of 
offering  the  British  people  nu  alter- 
native to  the  Government  — a disas- 
trous and  visibly  bankrupt  regime, 
as  it  happens  — but  behind  the  du- 


At  the  court  of  the  Russian  kingmaker 


Norman  Stone 

WITH  the  rise  of  General  Lebed, 
the  Russian  Revolution  has 
revealed  its  true  colours:  it  has  not 
been  a 1789  at  all,  with  barricades 
bestridden  and  New  Dawns  pro- 
claimed. Rather,  it  is  an  1848,  an  al- 
together different  business,  in 
which  the  old  order  was  speedily  re- 
vived, in  a far  more  intelligent  and 
flexible  way.  It  was,  by  1849,  the  lib- 
erals who  looked  foolish,  and  not 
the  reactionaries. 

After  the  first  round  of  the  Russ- 
ian election,  we  can  see  that  the 
West’s  one-tinie  hero,  Gregor 
Yavlinsky,  is  going  nowhere;  Time 
was  when  he,  scanning  a Moscow 
fon  of  United  Colors  and  the, like, 
could  smugly  say  that  capitalism 
and  democracy  had  swept  all  before, 
them.  Not  now.  For  the  1849  of  Run-' 
ala  Is  shown  in  the  rise  of  fils  coun- 
terpart^, Alexander  Lebed.  1 

This  electioneer)  only  retally  be,  a 
battle  for  tiie  Yeltsin  succession:  it 


has  been  remarkable  to  see  Boris  so 
steady  on  his  pln6,  but  would  any- 
one take  much  of  a bet  on  his  physi- 
cal survival?  In  these  stakes,  Lebed 
is  a formidable  fellow  — young,  a 
body-builder,  a non-drinker.  He  also 
has  experience  of  Russia  where  it 
counts—  over  nationality  policy. 

In  the  old  Soviet  army,  die  men  at 
the  top  were  tired,  and  sometimes 
bone-headed.  Lebed  is  another  mat- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  Russian  politics:  he 
was  used,  in  the  later  years  of  Gor- 
bachev, to  put  down  revolts  by  the 
non-Russian  peoples.  His  unit  was 
repeatedly  in  action:  in  April  1989  In 
Tbilisi  (where,  by  some  accounts, 
aoldiers  on  a high  attacked  demon- 
strating civilians  with  sharpened 
spades),  and  again  in  January  1991 
in  Vilnius,  In  tiie  history ' of  the  So- 
viet Union,  nationality  policy  whs  all- 
important  — it  was  in  thlhi  that  §talin 
made  his  reputation,  even  before 
1917  — and  it;  was  communism’s 
duty  to  ride  the  nationalist  tiger.  That 
meant  much  cunning  and  learning. 


General  Lebed  acquired  such 
things.  You  had  to  learn  elements  of 
Leninism,  ie,  techniques  of  power, 
and  to  know  when  people  should  be 
brow-beaten,  and  when  they  should 
be  bought,  and  when  they  should  be 
divided.  Lebed's  career  a9  a political 
general,  in  these  respects,  was  illus- 
trative: over  Vilnius,  he  clubbed 
down  the  nationalists,  and  publicly 
said  that  Gorbachev  was  refusing  to 
admit  in  public  that  it  was  he  who 
had  really  given  the  orders.  Then,  in 
1992,  Lebed's  14  Army  took  up  sta- 
tion in  Tiraspol  . where  another  na- 
tionality row  developed  — this  time, 
over  the  independence  of 
"Moldoya”,  most  of  which  is  a,  for- 
mer province  of  Romania.  Alleging  a 
danger  of  Romanian  Irredentism, 
Lebed  upheld  the  rights  of  the  Russ- 
ian and  Ukrainian  population  of  tiie 
area.  In  effect,  Lebed  enforced  par- 
tition, at  a cost  of  sopie  800  lives. 
But  heis  nobody’s  fool 
Dominating  Moldova  as  he  did, 
he  managed  to.  persuade  Western 
foreigrt  offices  that  he  fyas  just 


even-liondcdly  keeping  the  show  on 
the  rood  (there  was  in  fact  almost, 
no  evidence  of  Romanian  irreden- 
tism). He  could  reinforce  Ills  al- 
leged . neutrality  by  standing  in 
politics,  already  in  December  1993, 
as  an  ecological  candidate.  Lebed 
continqally  impresses  Western  visi- 
tors, because  he  is  tough,  and  he 
knows  how  to  play  upon  Western- 
ers' fears  that  some  tinpot  seces- 
sionist movement  will  upset  our 
cosy  post-cold-war  arrangements. 

Outside  Catherine  tiie  Great’s 
fortress  in  Moldova,  he  said  that  at 
least  Suvorov,  his  predecessor  in 
these  Marches  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, had  had  a Catherine  behind 
him,  and  at  least  Zhukov,  toe  archi- 
tect of  victory  in  1945,  had  had  a 
Statin,  But  what  did  he,  Lebed, 
hav?? . Tb wards  Gorbachev  and 
Yeltsin  he  could  only  direct  con- 
temptuous reproaches:  they  were 
feeble,  whereas  keeping  Russia  to- 
gether required  strength.  He  has 
that  in abundance.  And  now  we 
shall  probably  see  him  making  the 
running  Inpoljdca,  , 

The  sources  of  his  strength  are 
obvious  enough:  the  “efficient  part” 
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tensive  rampnrls  of  die  slogan:  % 
arc  not  what  tiie  Tories  say  we  art.- 1 

This  will,  one  hopes,  be  away d 
avoiding  a fifth  election  defeat,  buii  t 
is  no  way  to  prepare  a labour 
eminent  which  must  either  (ail  tit 
country  or  do  things  which  its  leaf 
its  dare  not  admit  in  public  befit 
the  election.  Someone  has  to  ttfc 
about  (he  publicly  unspeakably 
other  wise  we  shall  realty  talk  or 
selves  into  (he  belief  that  states 
must  abdicate  before  the  market,  w 
that  a country  considerably  richer 
than  in  1970  cannot  afford  what  it  of 
fered  (o  its  iiensioncrs  25  yew  ago. 

Someone  must  look  at  the  prob 
lenis  wc  (ace  without  imnvedlafelj 
thinking  of  tomorrow’s  polls,  fa 
short,  in  political  situations  which 
dare  not  speak  their  name,  therein 
role  for  non-clcclcd  and  disavow 
able,  if  troublesome,  Labour  tad 
leeluals  who  can  and  must. 

They  may  even  have  somahfy 
to  contribute  to  politics  aa  under 
stood  by  the  operators.  Foi  amriha 
gap,  perhaps  measured  by  lie  un- 
certainties of  opinion  polls,  today 
separates  politicians  and  those  fa 
whom  they  claim  to  speak. 

Parties  which  confidently  M 
forward  lu  victory  in  the  next  gen- 
eral election  fail  to  make  it  (Spain, 

! the  Czech  Republic,  Israel).  Putin  | 
resigned  to  defeat  are  pleasant] 
surprised  by  the  unexpected! 
strength  of  their  support  (France).  | 
Today  the  semi-detached  bat! 
loyal  intellectuals  of  die  left  air 
more  keenly  aware  than  offkal 
party  spokesmen  that  "people  and 
politicians  have  parted  companf' 
Our  “tense,  mistrustful,  anxiety 
haunted  society"  (David  Marquari) 
finds  no  adequate  political  exprft 
sinn.  Thai  is  why  so  many  of  usca 
not  gel  nil  of  the  fear  that,  whatew 
polls  and  probability,  we  could  ju* 
lose.  Tiie  enormous  negative  ratu? 
of  the  Government  is  not  niariwM 
by  a corresponding  positive  ento  i 
asm  for  (he  Opposition.  The  Up 
space  between  minus  and  plujcw 
tains  the  parts  which  at  present  oo« 
of  the  political  brewers’  beers  read 
llu-y  may  be  the  vital  parts. 

Ono  Hundred  Yearn  Of  Socialism: 

Tl  ie  West  European  Left  In  The  j 
Twoi  itloth  Conliiry,  by  Donald  . 
Sussoon  (IB  Tour  Is,  E35). 

Eric  Hubsbnwm’s  own  books 
India  In  Aqo  Of  Extremes:  The  i 
StiuilTwontlotliContury,  1914-9)  i 
(Mldinul  Joseph) 

OAH  tiijltia  reserved 

of  the  deinornliKod  soldiers.  Thj 
nruiud  forces  may  not  wisher 
power  — how  could  tliey?,Pu^J' 
their  own  show  has  been 
blc,  nnd  tiie  long  Chechen tWji 
was  absurdly  to  Its  discredit-. Iff”' 
knows,  and  publicly  said,  (hP- 
Chechen  affair  should  never  ^ 
been  tackled  as  It  was.  He  w*j. 
have  proceeded  by  clever  pjg 
using  force  only  when  i 

and  doing  so  only  by  prow.-rW  ; 
Caucasus,  not  difficult  to  do., 
Where  he  stands  op  **3 
matters  is  not  quite  clear  W-. 
he  would  “modernise  , 
quasi-monopolies,  the  u 
which  he  would  fry  to 
harsh  methods.  : [ 
If  Boris  Yeltsin  wins  by  a JJJL,  { 
margin,  and  is  then  iMgg&fc 
pacitated,  then 

eral  Lebed  is  op,  oitf. \ 
next  course.  And 
Russia,  and  the 

be,,. ope  after  another,  JHSr, ^ 
courses  ohms,  - ■ 
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Arm  twisting  at 
the  United  Nations 

THE  APPOINTMENT  of  the  United  Nations 
secretary-general  has  alwaya  been  a secretive 
and  undemocratic  affair.  The  justification  for  al- 
lowing the  “permanent  five”  to  exercise  a veto  was 
that,  otherwise,  no  consensus  would  be  reached 
between  the  rival  blocs.  In  the  post-cold  war  age, 
tills  should  be  high  on  the  list  of  needed  reforms. 
Yet  even  under  the  existing  rules  Washington’s  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  veto  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
if  he  stands  for  re-election  is  arrogant  and  Im- 
proper. It  pre-empts  a process  of  informal  discus- 
sion and  canvassing  of  names  which  in  the  past 
has  taken  several  months. 

Washington,  United  States  officials  say,  has 
been  “calling  around  to  foreign  leaders”  in  recent 
weeks  to  try  to  enlist  them  in  its  blocking  cam- 
paign. Now  BUI  Clinton  has  chosen  to  twist  the 
arms  of  his  allies  in  the  most  public  way  — no 
wonder  that  France  is  furious  and  Britain  Is 
pained.  Mr  BoutroB-GhaU  had  a perfect  right  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  standing  again,  though  he 
probably  only  did  so  to  get  his  word  in  before  the 
White  House,  There  la  a general  assumption  that 
the  Incumbent  will  run  again  and  every  previous 
secretary-general  has  indicated  his  intentions  in 
advance.  (His  not  hers:  the  male  domination  of 
this  job  is  another  subject  for  reform.)  For  the 
world's  only  superpower  to  assert  Its  right  to  dic- 
tate so  openly  Is  Imprudent  too:  these  matters  are 
usually  dealt  with  more  discreetly.  It  is  the  biggest 
gesture  of  contempt  for  the  secretary-general's 
position  since  Nikita  Khrushchev  demanded  in 
1961  that  the  post  be  replaced  by  a “troika’’. 

Mr  Boutros-GbaU  has  not  been  a brilliant 
secretary-general  and  several  better  candidates 
have  already  been  mentioned  (although  they  have 
been  prudently  ruling  themselves  out  from  a con- 
test that  has  been  soured  before  it  begins).  But  the 
criticisms  leveUed  Against  him  by  the  US  address 
the  wrong  targets.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
tackle  UN  bureaucracy  and  over-spending:  the  lat- 
ter charge  comes  oddly  from  a country  that  has 
owed  vaBt  sums.  The  alleged  “failure”  of  the  UN  in 
Somalia  and  Bosnia  has  more  to  do  with  the 
actions  and  omissions  of  the  principal  member- 
states  than  with  the  secretary-general.  In  Somalia 
it  was  the  US  that  insisted,  for  a time.  In  running 
the  show  disastrously  under  a UN  flag.  In  Bosnia 
the  UN  peace-keepers  were  starved  of  funds  and 
manpower  to  carry  out  an  unrealistic  mandate  im- 
posed on  them  fry  the  Security  Council.  There  Is 
also  a strong  suspicion  that  if  Mr  Boutros-Ghali 
spoke  better  English,  and  if  the  Republican  chal- 
lenger Bob  Dole  did  not  get  easy  laughs  out  of  mis- 
pronouncing his  name,  then  Mr  Clinton  might 
have  kept  quiet  and  let  the  selection  proceed 
through  the  usual  channels. 

The  secretary-general  has  suffered  most  of  all 
— and  the  UN  even  more  so  — by  the  general 
downgrading  of  its  reputation  and  role  since  the 
beginning  of  this  decade.  Western  opinion  has 
swung  from  extravagant  hope  to  dismissive  con-' 
(tempt  — both  equally  unjustified.  Four  years  ago 
the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  Douglas  Hurd,  wel- 
comed Mx  Boutros-Ghali's  appointment  in  the 
Guardian  with  warm  words.  Britain  would  sup- 
port him  in  “using-  the  Charter  as  the  interna- 
tional community’s  principal  ■ toot  of  preventive 
diplomacy”.  Who  mentions  the  Charter  now,  far 
less  discusses  the  Important  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  Mr  Boutros-Ghali  (and  many  others)  to 
give  the  Charter  more  teeth  or  just  to  implement 
what  it  already  sets  out?  One  such  reform  would 
tackle  the  veto.  Including  its  use  in  this  case.  That 
<s  not  going  to  change  now,  but  the  General 
Assembly  — which  still  has  the  right  to  reject  a 
candidate  — should  insist  on  being  property  con- 
sulted and  on  making  the  final  choice. 


Lies,  statistics 
and  dam  lies  j 

THE  BIG  da  mm  era  halve  suffered  a rare  setback 
in  Malaysia,  where  the  massive,  Bakun  project 
~~  vehemently  backed  j by  tiie  ptime- inlnister,  • 
Mahathir  Mohamad  — has  been  blocked  in  the 
oigh  court.  The  goveminent  had  Bought  to  bypass  - 
environmental  regulations  by  tranaferrihg  lhe  pro- 
tect from  federal  Jurisdiction  to  the ! state;  of' 
Sarawak,  where  the  chief  minister  is  another  ar- 
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dent  supporter.  Now  the  Malaysian  high  court  has 
found  in  favour  of  three  tribal  residents  whose 
views  were  not  heard,  ruling  that  Sarawak’s 
environmental  assessment  should  not  have  been 
kept  secret 

The  Bakun  project  will  stem  the  Rajang  river  in 
Sarawak  with  a 200-metre  high  dam,  generating 
2,400  megawatts  of  power,  of  which  more  than 
half  will  be  transmitted  via  undersea  cables  to 
peninsular  Malaysia.  It  will  flood  an  area  the  size 
of  Singapore,  force  several  thousand  tribal 
residents  to  be  relocated,  and  destroy  a significant 
area  of  rainforest.  It  raises  familiar  issues,  which 
have  surrounded  a series  of  big  dam  projects  from 
Aswan  onwards:  the  difference  between  then  and 
now  Is  that  we  know  much  more  about  what  can 
go  amiss. 

Its  promoters  ask  what  can  possibly  be  wrong 
nitii  promoting  “dean”  power  generation  and 
lessening  reliance  ou  fossil  fue(9.  (That  was  the  ar- 
gument too  for  the  Pergau  dam,  several  times 
smaller  than  Bakun  but  also  vulnerable  on  environ- 
mental grounds.)  Experience  shows  that  big  dams 
are  particularly  prone  to  siltation  which  limits 
their  life  — in  tills  case,  perhaps,  to  no  more  than 
50  years  — and  there  1b  also  a risk  of  seismic 
shock.  The  effects  of  high-volumc  discharge  down- 
stream can  be  devastating.  There  Is  likely  to  be  a 
significant  power  loss  over  long  transmission 
lines  — those  proposed  here  would  be  the  longest 
in  the  world. 

Harder  to  measure  is  the  damage  to  untouched 
habitat  and  the  quality  of  life  of  indigenous  people 
whoso  voices  would  remain  unheard  If  their  cause 
had  not  been  adopted  by  campaigning  bodies  such 
as  Friends  of  the  Earth.  The  plan  Is  to  resettle 
them  into  plantations  where  they  will  shift  from 
subsistence  farming  to  grow  cash  crops.  Yet  they 
arc  the  people  who  have  not  been  consulted  and 
who  do  not  wish  to  go. 

When  the  BBC  criticised  the  Bakun  dam  project 
in  a documentary  Inst  year,  Dr  Mahathir  said  that 
the  corporation  was  “congenitally  incapable  of 
telling  the  truth”.  His  own  view  on  tiie  truth  of  this 
matter  has  been  subject  to  revision.  The  project 
was  shelved  for  a while  In  1990  — Dr  Mnhathlr 
said  that  thto  was  “proof  that  Malaysia  cared  about 
the  environment”.  Now,  however,  he  appears  to 
care  more  about  grandiose  claims  to  turn  Malaysia 
Into  southeast  Asia’s  industrial  powerhouse  by 
2020.  There  is  a solution  — and  It  was  contem- 
plated officially  In  1990.  That  is  to  build  a number 
of  smaller  dams  in  a stepped  system,  which  will  be 
safer  and  cheaper.  Monster  dams  have  more  politi- 
cal sex  appeal  but  they  may  also  have  monstrous 
results- 


Let  them  eat  goose 

LET  THE  LONG  contention  cease,  wrote 
Matthew  Arnold.  Geese  are  swans,  and  swans 
are  geese.  But  not  in  Clarkstown,  New  York  State, 
whose  citizens  have  been  driven  to  desperation  by 
a plague  of  Canada  geese  who  “Bnap  at  picnickers” 
and  deposit  half  a pound  of  dropplnga  per  bird  per 
day.  There  may  be  nothing  finer  than  a flight  of 
Canada  geese  in  V-formation  but  these  ones 
remain  on  land,  turning  ball  parks  Into  no-play 
areas.  Ever  since  Alfred  Hitchcock,  the  United 
States  has  had  mixed  feelings  about  birds.  Tom 
Lehrer  advocated  poisoning  pigeons  In  the  park. 
The  third  world  war  was  once  nearly  started  by  a 
flock  of  Canada  geese  translated  by  radar  into  a 
flight  of  Soviet  missiles. 

The  real  threat  remains  not  an  excess  of  birds; 
but  the  many  risks  to  their  survival.  In  March  10' 
countries  signed  the  Brisbane  Initiative,  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  great  flyway  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  down  to  southern  New  Zealand.  In  Europe, 
however,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  reports  that  only 
France,  Spain,  Britain  and  Sweden  have  begun  to 
implement  European  Union  habitat-protection 
measures  for  migratory  birds/ 

None  of  this  is  likely  to  move  the  people  of 
Clarkstown.  Previous  efforts' to  budge’ resident 
populations  of  Canada  geese  in  -North  America 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful.  A few  truck- 
loads  of  them1  were  once  removed  from  a Long 
Island  golf  course  and'  driven  to  Maine. : They 
were  back  on  the  fairway  before  the  trucks  got 
home.  Clarkstown  has  now  found  O'  solution  -- ; 
but  it  raises  more  questions  titan  Tt  answers.  The 
birds  are  shipped  to  a processing  plant,  ground 
• up  and  sent  back  In  frozen  packages  ~ to  be  die- ' 
tributed  to' the  ' poor.  As  a comment  on  our 'times 
‘this  offers  several  layers  for  deconstruction,  and 
ti  goes  a good  deal  deeper  than  tiie  mesa  Which  it 
seeks  to  avoid;  1 -*'■  J>-  ■'  


Old  habits  die  hard 
in  the  Deep  South 


Martin  Woollacott 

HISTORY  is.  by  definition,  un- 
finished, but  quite  how  unfin- 
ished has  been  one  of  the 
rediscoveries  of  the  last  few  years. 
Seemingly  fundamental  changes 
bake  place,  yet  these  revolutions, 
in  retrospect,  come  to  be  seen  as 
mere  rearrangements  of  stubborn 
problems. 

In  the  Middle  East,  in  Euroiie,  in 
Russia,  we  are  reminded  of  the  way 
in  which  these  problems  do  not  go 
away,  emerging,  as  eacli  breaker 
withdraws  from  the  shore,  far  less 
altered  than  wc  believed  possible.  In 
the  United  States,  the  racial  prob- 
lem is  such  a survivor.  It  has 
changed,  but  has  it  changed  that 
much?  Its  solution,  as  Gunnar 
Myrdal  argued  in  An  American 
Dilemma.  Is  stilt  of  worldwide  im- 
portance. 

In  1944,  when  Myrdal  wrote, 
progress  on  race  was  to  do  with  win- 
ning the  allegiance  of  non-white 
populations  across  the  globe  and 
thus  helping  to  win  the  war.  It  con- 
cerned, of  course,  the  redress  of  a 
massive  injustice,  but  it  was  also 
about  whether  Americans  could 
grasp  a whole  version  of  (heir  own 
history,  rather  than  n racially  partial 
one.  Beyond  that,  it  was  a critical 
test  of  whether  social  engineering, 
guided  by  a social  science  whose 
goal  was  to  find  the  "practical  foun- 
dation for  a never  ending  recon- 
struction of  society",  could  reshape 
the  affairs  of  man. 

As  President  Clinton  confers  with 
Southern  governors  over  the  hurtl- 
ing of  black  churches,  it  is  apparent 
how  far  we  have  coine  from  the 
Swedish  scholar's  belief  in  willed  so- 
cial change.  This  Is  not  because  the 
burnings  represent  a regression  to 
racism  in  the  South.  They  are,  in 
themselves,  an  ambiguous  pheno- 
menon embracing  everything  from 
insurance  fraud  to  pyromania.  IVbat 
is  politically  motivated  belongs, 
probably,  with  the  hooligan  extrem- 
ism on  the  fringes  in  all  Western  so- 
cieties. But  they  do  draw  attention  to 
the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  place 
where  an  American  rhcial  policy 
ought  to  be,  and  to  tiie  lightly  coded, 
ruthless  competition  between  the 
major  parties  on  racial  matters. 

The  Republicans  strive  to  imply 
- that  the  Democrats  are  the  creators; 
subsidisers,' ‘and  appeasers  of  a 
criminalised,  ' welfare-dependent 
black  society  in  the  inner  cities  of 
the  United  States.  This  crudity  co- 
existq  with  a piore  sophisticated,  and . 
hufnane  understanding  of  the  inner 
city  and  race  problems  in  both  par- 
ties and  among  the  population  'at 
large.  But,  in 1 campaign,  the  one 
swamps  the  other.  This  is  the  me's- 
sage  that  links  all  the;  ostensibly 
non-radal  issues  like  welfare,  big 
government,  the  death  penalty,  and 
family  values  together. 

While  related  debates- fib  bn  lh 
countries  that  have  smaller  or  ho 
racial  minorities,  in  the  US  nice  Is' 
the  knot  that  ties  the.  package  up. : 
The  igrtOble  strategy  of  the  Democ- 
rats uhder  Clinton,  critics  say.  :has 
been  to  mimic  the  Republican  rrieV 
sage,1  la  a slightly  more  moderate 
form,  while  trying  to  hanfi  oH  to  ; 
black  votes. 

' With  the  faltering  of  affirmative' 
actidiv  and  tM  partial  retreat  from 
multi-culturalism;  -the  bpsplcion 
arises  that  there  'Is r in  tiie  USJh6‘ 


longer  a plan  on  race,  no  longer  a vi- 
sion of  how  the  gap  will  be  bridged. 
Whatever  the  defects  of  those  ap- 
proaches, they  did  constitute  a plan 
of  sorts.  Race,  instead,  is  being  used 
as  tiie  weapon  of  choice  in  the  battle 
between  the  two  parlies.  Torn  Wicker 
argues  in  his  new  book,  Tragic  Fail- 
ure, that  race  has  been  the  key 
issue  in  every  election  since  19(58, 
producing  n quarter  century  of  Re- 
publican ascendancy  broken  only  by  I 
Carter's  single  term.  Clinton's  nar-  1 
row  success  in  1992,  In  such  n view, 
depended  on  his  recognition  that 
most  whites  did  not  want  to  ]iay  uuy 
serious  economic  price  for  racial  in- 
tegration, which  is  why  he  promised 
to  end  “welfare  ns  we  know  it". 

The  impact  of  such  politics  is  not 
confined  to  whites.  The  black  mid- 
dle class  is  one  of  the  success 
stories  of  integration,  but,  as  it  hns 
grown,  the  black  underclnss  has 
grown  even  faster.  Martin  Luther 
King  "did  not  die  so  that  half  of  us 
coukl  ‘make  if  and  half  perish",  the 
African-American  scholars  Henry 
Louis  Gates,  Jr,  nnd  Cornel  West, 
write  in  another  new  book,  The  Fu- 
ture Of  The  Race.  Middle-class 
blocks  are  fnced  with  an  especially 
sharp  version  of  a question  that  is 
especially  American.  That  question 
is  whether  or  not  you  can  walk  away 
from  the  mess  of  existing  history, 
with  ils  painful  demands  for  sacri- 
fice and  compromise,  to  create  a 
les9  troublesome  reality  elsewhere. 

THERE  IS  a larger,  admittedly 
speculative,  way  in  which  the 
unfinished  nature  of  history 
can  be  said  to  affect  US  politics 
today.  The  South  that  will  soon  host 
the  Olympics  may  be  largely  recon- 
structed, but  the  issues  that  split  the 
US  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  live 
on  in  both  black  and  white  con- 
sciousness, and  in  all  regions  of 
America.  A kind  of  "SouthernisnT 
may  be  sketched,  which  not  only 
may  sustain  the  idea  of  racial  hier- 
archy, but  which  continues  the  pas- 
sionate and  contradictory  resistance 
to  modernisation  which  was  also 
part  of  the  Southern  rebellion. 

Professor  James  McPherson,  the 
distinguished  historian  of  the  Civil 
War,  In  a recent  collection  of  essays, 
quotes  from  an  1855'  article  in  a 
Riclimond  journal  on'  the  education 
of  youth.  Southerners  should  be  ed- 
ucated in  establishments,  th'e  article 
said,  "where  their  training  would  be 
moral,  religious;  and  conservative, 
and  they  would  never  learn,  or  read 
a word  in  school  or  out  of  school,  in- 
consistent with  orthpdox.  Christian- 
ity,' pure  morality,  the  right  of 
property',  and  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage”. That  could  have  been  written 
today  by  any  member  of  the  Reli- 
gious Right,'  by  some  members  of 
.both : major  parties)  and,'  In  only 
slightly  amended  fdmi,  by  represen- 
tatives of  thb  Nation  of  Islam. 

, The'  broader  theme  of  secession 
as  s "solution”  to  difficult  political 
problems,  as  a retreat  from  compro- 
mise, finds  expression  both  in  sub- 
urban white  escape  froth  tiie  cities  ■ 
‘and  in  black  Separatism:  That  blacks 
should  be  the  inheritors  of  the 
Southern  tradition  of  secetefon  as 
much  as  whiteh.ls  Ironic  proOf  that 
the  US  to  one  Culture.  It  is  a. culture 
in  which  secession  is  as  much  a cen- 
tral s titan  tl,  qs  taiich  the  temptation 
that  ought  to  be  resisted,  as  It  was  Ip 
I the  Civil  War  period,  and  file  stakes 
arejust ashlfih.-  ' ’ 1 ’’  ’’ 
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The  return  of  the  feudal  barons 


In  Brief 


Larry  Elliot  warns  that 
rising  economic  inequality 
may  plunge  the  West  into 
a new  Dark  Age 

PUBLISHERS  simply  adore 
the  millennium.  Barely  a 
week  goes  by  without  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  shelves  of  a new 
tome  chock-full  of  Nostradamus- 
style  insights  into  what  life  will  be 
like  in  Lite  2 1st  century. 

We  would  probably  he  ready  for  a 
vision,  whatever  the  date.  After  the 
dry  monetarist  preaching  of  the 
eighties,  the  nineties  are  awash  with 
uncertainty  and  anxiety.  Truly,  this 
is  the  Age  of  Insecurity,  and  that, 
jars  with  everything  we  have  been 
led  to  believe. 

The  modern  West  has  been  built 
on  the  idea  of  progress.  For  the  past 
two  centuries,  each  generation  has 
taken  it  for  granted  that  technology 
will  become  more  sophisticated  and 
that  living  standards  will  rise. 

As  far  as  the  leaders  of  the  West 
are  concerned,  this  still  holds  true. 
When  the  Group  of  Seven  (G7)  na- 
tions ends  its  summit  in  Lyon  this 
weekend,  its  communique  will 
stress  that  the  future  looks  bright 
provided  everybody  co-operates  to 
fight  inflation,  curb  fiscal  deficits, 
combat  terrorism,  support  the  niul- 
tiiateral  trading  system,  ease  devel- 
oping countries'  debt  and  stamp  out 
organised  crime,  corruption  and 
drug-trafficking. 

The  problem  for  G7  is  the  grow- 
ing disparity  between  what  it  Bays  is 
going  on  in  the  world  economy  and 
conditions  on  the  ground.  At  the 
top,  life  Is  sweet  Communism’s  col- 
lapse has  meant  rich  pickings  for  an 
dlite  few,  but  at  the  expense  of  an 
explosion  In  inequality, 

Some  economists  see  this  as  nn 
inevitable  phase  of  capitalism.  A 
book  by  Graeme  Snooks*,  profes- 
sor of  economic  history  at  the  Aus- 
tralian National  University  in 
Canberra,  argues  that  the  world  is 
shaped  by  wliat  he  calls,  dynamic 
materialism. 

Snooks  sees  history  as  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  which 
“mankind  struggles  against  other 
species  and  its  own  kind  for  scarce 
natural  resources  In  order  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper". 

As  a case  study,  he  points  to  Aus- 
tralia in  the  late  18th  century,  when 
the  closed  Aboriginal  culture  came 
up  against  a model  of  Western  de- 
velopment (Britain)  battle-scarred 
from  constant  struggle  with  other 
European  nation  states. 


It  was  no  contest  Aboriginal  Aus- 
tralia was  not  backward  or  poverty 
stricken.  It  was  a society  built  on 
order  and  consensus,  in  which  a 
comfortable  lifestyle  was  made  pos- 
sible with  a combination  of  tradi- 
tional technology  and  population 
control  to  husband  resources.  But 
as  soon  as  this  closed  society’s  isola- 
tion ended  its  collapse  was  inevitable. 

Human  nature  is  unchanging,  so 
any  attempt  to  eliminate  materialist 
man's  primal  urges  could  only  be 
achieved  through  a global  dictator- 
ship which  in  the  end  would  push 
man  away  from  growth  through 
technology  to  growth  through  the 
only  other  available  option — war. 

One  of  the  problems  with  this  ar- 
gument, as  the  book  acknowledges, 
is  that  progress  is  neither  seamless 
nor  trouble-free.  Ultimately,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Roman.  Empire  paved 
the  way  for  the  cultural,  political  and 
technological  changes  necessary 
for  the  emergence  of  the  modern  in- 
dustrialised West  But  the  key  word 
is  "ultimately".  It  took  1,000  years 
and  the  Dark  Ages  to  do  It. 

This  recognition  — that  society 
could  step  over  the  brink  into  an 
abyss  of  chaos  — has  started  to 
alarm  economists  and  political 
thinkers.  The  concern  is  being  ex- 
pressed most  forcibly  in  America, 
where  the  signs  of  dislocation,  dys- 
function and  possible,  collapse  are 
much  more  obvious.  . . 

Lester  Thurow,  In  hi?  millennium 
offering,  The  Future  Of  Capitalism, 
makes  the  point  that  many  success- 
ful societies  existed  with  inequality 
— Ancient  Rome,  the  Incas,  classi- 
cal China— - but  all  had  political  sys- 


tems that  worked  with  the  grain  of 
the  economic  framework. 

Inequality  worked  fine  alongside 
slavery,  but  once  you  added  demo- 
cracy to  the  equation  things  became 
combustible.  Democracy  and  in- 
equality simply  don’t  mix. 

For  the  best  part  of  two  centuries 
this  was  recognised,  by  those  on  the 
right  as  well  as  the  left.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  more  progressive  social  mea- 
sures were  introduced  by  liberal  pa- 
tricians such  as  Roosevelt,  Disraeli 
and  Bismarck,  who  could  see  the 
argument  for  giving  everybody  a 
stake  in  the  capitalist  system. 

As  Thurow  puts  it,  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  modern  West  has 
been  primarily  to  reduce  inequality. 

NOW  HE  sees  a different  pos- 
sibility-t-  that  the  West  may 
be  on  the  brink  of  plunging 
into  a new  Dark  Age.  There  are 
many  parallels  — the  collapse  of  the 
public  realm  and  the  retreat  into  pri- 
vacy. More  is  spent  on  private  than 
public  policing  in  America,  which  is 
hardly  surprising  given  that  28  mil- 
lion people  there  now  live  in  walled, 
gated  and  guarded  communities. 

During  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, decline  fed  upon  itself,  because 
once  the  economy  stopped  growing 
there  was  no  longer  the  money  to 
maintain  the  infrastructure.  The 
rich  didn't  want  to  pay  taxes,  so 
, social  Investment  fell. 

Eventually  living  standards  fell, 
work  became  harder  and  less  pro- 
ductive and  there  was  more  over- 
crowding. Where  the  sophisticated 
Roman  systems  of  roads,  water  and 
sewage  were  allowed  to  decay,  so  in- 


Too  few  gain  from  the  ending  of  apartheid 


Richard  Thomaa  

"T"  WO  young  men  debate  the 
I challenges  of  government  In 
the  1990a.  “Things  are  notas. 
easy  once  you  are, actually  in 
power,”  says  one.  The  second , - 
agrees:  “It  is  a question  of  what 
is  achievable,  what  your  priori-  . 
ties  are,  where  sacrifices  will  fell. 
Tough  choices  have  to  be  made,” 

Harvard  Business.  Schqol 
students?  In  fact,. the  speakers, 
are  Jabufani  Moleketti  and  Pule , 
Mqkgoe,  hlgh-flyers  in  the  South 
African  government's  civil  . i . 
service.,  ...... 

These  are  the  winners  in  the  ' 
new  South  Africa,  black  high-. . 
achievers  who  have  muscled  In 
on  tike  rewords  previously  . 


guarded  by  the  white  minority. 

As  civil  servants,  they  are  well 
paid.  Next  month  their  pay  pack- 
ets will  swell  again,  despite  the 
government’s  fiscal  austerity. 

When  apartheid  was  swept 
away  it  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
equal countries  in  the  world.  The 
pp  between  rich  and  poor  is, . 
however,  die  same  today  as, it 
was  in  1980.  , , . • i 

: But  the  racial  dimension  to 
the  rich/poor  divide  has  altered. 
While  inter-racial  inequality  has 
diminished  sharply,  Ultra-racial 
inequality,  particularly  within  . . 
the  black  population,  has 
soared,  . . . . . 

i Thq  pp  between  (races  is  still  , 
huge.  An  International  Labour : 
Ofnce  flUp)  report  pn  the  South  , 


vestment  in  America’s  public  infra- 
structure has  halved  in  the  past  20 
years.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  people 
lived  in  constant  fenr  of  crime, 
youth  gangs  and  muggings. 

You  don’t  have  lo  buy  the  full 
Thurow  thesis  to  recognise  that 
there  might  be  something  in  it.  Tile 
case  remains  compelling  for  using 
the  tax  system  to  reduce  income  in- 
equality, for  the  public  realm  to  be 
built  up,  for  controls  on  the  global 
capital  markets. 

So  why  is  this  not  being  shouted 
from  the  rooftops?  A good  starling 
point  is  to  ask  who  exactly  supports 
the  current  configuration  of  policy. 
Who  thinks  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  income  inequality  being 
greater  than  at  any  time  since 
records  began?  Who  is  arguing  that 
attempts  by  the  stale  lo  smooth  out 
inequality  must  by  definition  be 
bad,  that  the  private  sector  is  In  he 
preferred  to  the  public  sector,  (hat 
low  taxation  is  vital  In  increase  tin* 
incentives  of  wealth  creators? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  the  new 
cinss  of  feudal  barons  — - the  rich 
and  powerful  who  live  in  their 
walled  fortresses,  protected  by  r<- 
lainers,  who  avoid  paying  taxes 
whenever  they  can,  and  demand 
that  the  government  keep  the  peas- 
ants In  check  with  nn  Increasingly 
draconian  criminal  justice  system. 

These  |x:op!c  find  It  hard  to 
understand  the  popularity  of  Pat 
Buchanan.  They  should  flick 
through  a history  book  and  find  its 
causes  — before  It’s  too  late. 

‘The  Dynamic  Society,  Routledge. 
£60  {£16.99  paperback) 


African  labour  market  says  the 
white  minority  scoops  up  61  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  — 
down  from  72  per  cent  in  1960. 
But  the  racial  divide  is  no  longer 
the  biggest  factor  behind  in- 
equality in  South  Africa.  The  ILO 
estimates  that  in  1980  that  di- 
vide accounted  for.  65  per  cent  of 
all  earnings  inequality.  Today  it 
has  dropped  to  42  per  cent,  . 

| Some  blacks  — such  as  Mr 
Moleketti  and  Mr  Makgoe  r- 
have  Jumped  the  fence  into 
South  Africa's, well-heeled  urban 
centres,  while  the  majority  are 
left  In  poverty.  ..  . ; 

, The  labour  market  trends  . 
strike  at  tiie  heart  of  the  post- . . 
apartheid  revolution.  Was  the 
goal  simply  to  create  a market 


economy  without  the  racism?  If 
so,  progress  Is  being  made.  Rut 
if  the  aim  was  to  tackle  the  over- 
all levels  of  inequality,  to  reduce 
poverty  for  blacks  (and  some 
whites),  the  post-apartheid  gov- 
ernment has  achieved  nothing. 
On  any  measure,  South  Africa 
has  a crippling  level  of  unem- 
ployment . 

But  the  government  is  afraid  a 
more  expansionary  economic 
policy,  or  large-scale  public  sec- 
tor employment  programmes , 
will  de-rall  its  attempts  to  win 
credibility  on  die  world’s  finan- 
cial markets.  So  the  highest  real 
interest  rates:  in  the  world  are 
maintained,  .while  a tough  plan 
to  bring  South  Africa’s  budget 
deficit  dawn  to  4 per  cent  of  • 
GDP  is  pushed  through.  Ibugh 
choices,  indeed.  But  tough  for 
whom?.  , - • • 


THE  prospect  of  a higherthao 
expected  UK  budget  deficit 
mny  rule  out  pre-election  tax 
cuts.  Willi  no  underlying  im- 
provement in  the  public  finances 
over  Uie  past  year,  analysts  be- 
lieve the  Chancellor  will  have  to 
revise  his  budget  prediction  of  a 
£22.5  billion  deficit  in  1096-9? 
to  about  .£50  billion. 


THE  UK  Office  of  Folrlfadhgl 

is  lo  investigate  (he  alliance  I 
between  British  Airwuyw  and 
American  Airlines  even  though  1 
(lie  link  does  not  involve  any  ! 
exchange  of  assets  of  equity. 

HOPES  that  Japan  is  set  to 
emerge  from  a prolonged 
recession  have  been  fuelled  by 
figures  showing  the  fastest quar  I 
terly  rate  of  expansion  for  23 
years.  Japanese  output  jumped 
by  3 per  cent  between  January  i 
and  March,  an  nnnuallBed 
growth  rate  of  12.7  per  cent  | 

LLOYD’S  of  London  has  made  j 
a £3. 1 billion  offer  to  Names  j 
hit  by  the  market's  £8  billion  1 
losses  in  an  attempt  to  stop  crip- 
pling litigation.  About  3,000 In- 
vestors 9till  face  bills  of  between 
£75,000  and  £100,000  more 
than  their  funds  in  the  market 

ANEW  crisis  Uireatcns  Euro- 
tunnel's hopes  of  refinanc- 
ing its  $ 13.86  million  debt 
Chairman  Sir  Alistair  Morton  l* 
determined  to  oppose  proposal* 
by  a bankers’  consortium  to 
! convert  up  to  half  the  compand  | 
borrowing  into  new  shares. 

FRENCH  culture  minlBtcr 
Philippe  Douslc-UUuy  haa 
launched  n campaign  to  reduce 
VAT  on  recorded  music.  He 
argues  It  Is  Just  ns  creative  si 
Imoks  and  wants  It  included  M1 
European  Union  list  of  product* 
and  services  which  mny  carry 
reduced  VAT. 

RON  BAKER,  Hie  former 
head  of  Wnanclnl  Product 
Group  ill  (lie  collapsed  Bari#5 
bank,  stunned  a Commons 
Select  Comnittteo  hearing  ty*' 
cutting  Barings'  former  tnanjg 
incut  of  a cover-up  and  , 

conspiracy  with  roguo  SlngaP0* 
trader  Nick  Leeson.  1 1 | 
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Court  Rules  Against  ‘Three-Strikes’  Law 


William  Claiborne 
In  Los  Angeles 

THE  California  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  week  that 
judges  who  believe  a manda- 
tory 25-years-to-life  sentence  under 
the  state’s  '‘three-strikes-and-you're- 
out"  law  fa  too  harsh  may  ignore  the 
law  and  impose  a lighter  sentence. 

The  landmark  ruling  by  the 
state’s  highest  court  effectively 
emasculated  the  tough  “three- 
strikes’'  sentencing  law  that  was  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  in  1994  to 
get  habitual  felons  off  the  street. 
The  seven  justices  said  their  deci- 
sion applies  to  past  cases,  thereby 
allowing  thousands  of  prisoners  to 
seek  resentencing. 

The  three-strikes  law  was  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  California 
voters  In  November  1994  in  a 
statewide  referendum  that  was 
fueled  by  public  anger  over  the  kid- 
napping and  murder  of  12-year-old 
Polly  Klaas  by  a paroled  ex-convict. 
Klaas1  killer,  Richard  Allen  Davis, 
was  convicted  of  murder  last  week 
and  faces  n possible  death  sentence. 

At  least  24  states  have  some  ver- 
sion of  the  three-strikes  law,  which 
was  based  on  a concept  popularized 
In  the  1992  presidential  campaign 
and  which  Inter  became  a symbol  of 
tile  national  determination  to  crack 


down  on  crime  by  locking  up  for 
long  terms  habitual  criminals  who 
are  responsible  for  most  serious 
offenses.  More  states  have  habitual 
offender  laws  with  enhanced  sen- 
tences for  second  or  third  felony 
convictions. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion followed  a series  of  widely- 
publicized  cases  in  which  Superior 
Court  judges  in  L09  Angeles  — and 
in  some  cases,  juries  — rebelled 
over  the  prospect  of  a defendant 
receiving  a life  sentence  for  a non- 
violent felony  like  burglary  or  drug 
possession.  Some  judges  have  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  law,  and  in 
some  cases  juries  pleaded  with 
judges  to  reduce  third  felony 
charges  to  misdemeanors  or  strike 
prior  convictions  in  order  to  circum- 
vent the  mandatory  three-strikes 
sentence. 

California  Secretary  of  State  Bill 
Jones,  author  of  the  law,  con- 
demned the  court’s  ruling  and  said 
he  will  sponsor  a bill  to  reinstate  the 
mandatory  25-years-to-llfe  sentence 
on  third  felonies  for  those  previ- 
ously convicted  of  two  violent  or  so 
nous  felonies. 

The  law  on  which  the  court  ruled 
last  week  defines  certain  violent  or 
serious  crimes  as  “strikes’’  and  man- 
dates at  least  twice  the  usual  prison 
term  for  21  second  strike.  Ihird- 


strike  defendants  sentenced  to  the 
mandatory  25  years  to  life  are  not  el- 
igible for  parole  consideration  until 
they  have  served  80  per  cent  of 
their  minimum  sentence,  or  20 
years. 

The  law  does,  however,  give  pro- 
secutors the  power  ask  that  a judge 
disregard  a previous  strike  “in  the 
furtherance  of  justice”  and  impose  a 
lesser  sentence.  But  it  does  not  9ay 
whether  Judges  can  take  such  ac- 
tion on  their  own,  an  omission  that 
has  brought  several  conflicting  rul- 
ings by  state  appellate  courts  and 
resulted  in  last  week's  decision. 

The  ruling  was  based  on  the  case 
of  a San  Diego  man,  Jesus  Romero, 
32,  whose  previous  ''strikes"  were 
for  a residential  burglary  and  a sec- 
ond attempted  residential  burglary. 
After  he  pleaded  guilty  in  1994  to 
possessing  .13  grams  of  cocaine,  a 
Superior  Court  judge  ruled  that  25 
years  to  life  would  be  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  and  sentenced 
Romero  to  only  six  years.  A Court  of 
Appeals  overruled  the  sentence, 
ami  Romero's  lawyers  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Jones,  a former  Republican  as- 
semblyman. called  the  court  deci- 
sion 11  "clear  affront"  to  the  72  per 
cent  of  voters  who  approved  the 
1994  non-binding  referendum  sup- 
porting the  three-strikes  law. 


He  add  the  “three  strikes"  law 
has  dramatically  reduced  crime 
over  the  last  two  years,  and  resulted 
in  a “massive  exodus"  of  parolees 
from  California  because  of  their  fear 
of  the  law’s  tough  third  strike  sen- 
tences. In  addition,  California’s 
crime  rate  has  declined  by  13.4  per 
cent,  far  above  the  drop  in  the  na- 
tional crime  rate. 

For  that  reason,  he  said,  he  will 
push  legislation  reinstating  the 
mandatory  aspect  of  the  low. 

Legal  experts  here  said  a state 
constitutional  amendment  would  be 
needed  to  legislatively  nullify  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  because  six 
of  the  justices  also  held  that  the 
three-strikes  measure,  by  tying 
Judges’s  hands,  violates  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  legislative  and 
judicial  powers.  The  law  was 
adopted  in  199-1  by  more  than  Iwo- 
thirds  of  the  Assembly,  then  con- 
trolled by  Democrats  — a large 
enough  majority  to  put  a constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  ballot. 
Republicans  now  control  (he  Assem- 
bly and  could  likely  muster  even 
more  voles. 

Critics  of  the  law  say  it  has  hope- 
lessly clogged  the  state's  criminal 
courts  because  many  defeudents 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  a life  sen- 
tence ;ire  now  demanding  jury  trials 
instead  of  plea  bargaining. 


U.S.  to  Veto  Boutros-Ghali's 
Bid  for  Second  Term  at  UN 


Thomas  W.  Uppman 
and  John  M.  Qoshko 


IN  DECIDING  to  force  out 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  as  U.N. 
Secretary  General,  President  Clin- 
ton has  jettisoned  a political  liability 
that  hung  over  his  re-election  cam 
paign  but  risked  picking  a fight  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  president  has  moved  lo  insu 
late  himself  from  charges  by  his 
Republican  challenger,  Bub  Dole, 
that  he  jeopardized  U.S.  global  in- 
terests by  giving  too  much  responsi- 
bility to  a prickly  foreign  bureaucrat 
who  mismanaged  crises  In  Somalis 
and  Bosnia. 

But  Clinton  has  provoked  criti 
°sm  from  U.N.  delegates  of  manj 
nations  for  a unilateral  announce 
ment  that  the  United  States  — which 
owes  the  United  Nations  more  than 
51  billion  In  overdue  bills  and  othei 
assessments  — would  veto  Boutros 
Ghali’s  request  for  a second  term. 

Senior  U.S.  officials  said  Iasi 
'ywk  that  the  Clinton  adminMira 
fion  has  no  replacement  candidate 
m mind,  and  had  believed  it  woulc 
not  be  necessary  to  come  up  will 
now  because  they  expectec 
Boutros-Ghali  to  accept  a face-saving 
one-year  extension  of , his  term.  , . 

WUh  the  Egyptian  diplomat's  last 
minute  refusal  to  do  that,  the  Unitec 
tates  is  in  the  position  of  tellinf 
everyone  else  it  will  not  accep 
Boutros-Ghali,  while  offering  m 
specific  alternative  of  its  own. 

Senior  U.S.  officials  piade  no  se 
ret  of  their  displeasure  witt 
ooufros-Ghali’s  decision  to  defj 
_0smngtoq  and  seek  a new  five 
EX  5™  starting  fa  January.  ' 
his  posture  on  it  is  unneces 
wjy  confrontational, " Secretary  6 
^Warren  Christopher  said.  “Wi 


have  the  veto  power  and  were  pre- 
pared to  exercise  it." 

Dole's  campaign  press  secretary. 
Nelson  Warfield,  issued  a statement 
describing  the  decision  to  nix 
Boutros-Ghali  as  “the  most  stunning 
example  yet  of  Bob  Dole  governing 
from  the  camjwign  trail . . , Dole's 
pledge  to  put  the  the  United  Slates’ 
Interests  ahead  of  the  United  Na- 
tions’ interests  brings  cheers  from 
audiences,  and  apparently  Bill  Clin- 
ton has  heard  the  applause." 

But  administration  officials  said 
serious  discussion  of  what  to  do 
about  Boutros-Ghali  began  in 
December,  months  before  Dole  be- 
came the  presumptive  GOP  nomi- 
nee. They  described  months  of 
intense  negotiations  in  which  Wash- 
ington enlisted  emissaries  such  as 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  to  negotiate  an  orderly  depar- 
ture by  Boutros-Ghali,  who  is  73  and 
came  iato  office  pledging  to  serve 
only  one  term. 

'Tve  invested  a lot  of  time  and  en- 
ergy Into  trying  to  ensure  that' there 
would  be  a , dignified  and  appropri- 
ate withdrawal,"  Christopher  sad  at 
a , luncheon  meeting  with  Wash- 
ington Post  editors  and  reporters. 
"Dial  seems  not  to  be  likely  now." 
/Boutros-Ghali  has  the  support  of 
many,  African  delegates,  who  believe 
a secretary  general  from  their  conti- 
nent should  have  the  same  two  fall 
terms  as  mo?t  of  his  predecessors. 

, Russia,  China  and  France  also  are 
supporting  Boutros-Ghali,  accord- 
ing to  UX  diplomats.  The  wide- 
spread view  at  the  United  Nations  is 
that  Boutros-Ghali,  a tireless  worker 
who'  speaks  English,  French  and 
Arabic,  is  as  good  a secretary  gen- 
eral as  the  world,  body  is  likely  to 
get  Hardly , any,  U-N. numbers 
share  ‘Washington’s  intense  preoc- 


cupation withrefqrm,  and  most  del- 
egates appear  to  believe  that  the 
U.S.  decision  was  flagrantly  a do- 
mestic political  decision. 

. According  tq  U.S.  officials  famil- 
iar yrith  the  , decision-making 
process, . U.S.,  Ambassador  Made- 
leine Albright  told  White  House  na- 
tional-security adviser  Anthony  take 
late;  last  year  she  believed  Boutros- 
Ghali  intended  to  seek  , a ston'd 
term  and  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 


tration should  make  an  early  deci- 
sion about  what  It  wanted  to  do. 

The  secretary  geiieral  had  three 
strikes  against  him,,  U.S.  officials 
said:  He  had  alienated  Washington 
by  t|ie  way  the  United  Nations  han- 
dled the  military  operations  In  So- 
malia and  Bosnia;  he  had  shown 
himself  Insufficiently  deferential  ' fa 
U.S.  policy  wishes;  and  he  resisted 
U.S.  efforts  to  streamline  the.United 
Nations  and  cut  costk  . 


Test  Ban 
Treaty  in 
Trouble 

EDITORIAL 


THE  bleak  possibility  arises 
that  negotiations  on  a test 
ban  treaty  may  fall  into  deepen- 
ing deadlock  or  — an  even  more 
bitter  prospect  — produce  n 
treaty  that  will  languish  and  not 
be  put  Into  effect.  More  Is  at 
stoke  than  the  disappointment  of 
diplomats  at  the  prospective 
withering  of  on  international  pro- 
ject that  has  been  pursued  for 
40  years.  A comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  would  outlaw  tests  in 
the  one  place,  underground, 
where  they  now  arc  still  allowed. 
Such  a treaty  would  contribute 
to  preventing  nations  without 
bombs  from  acquiring  one  and 
nations  with  bombs  from  build- 
ing more.  Default  would  lenve 
the  world  a measurably  more 
dangerous  place. 

The  principal  difficulty  now 
bearing  in  on  (lie  negotiators  at 
Geneva  arises  from  the  real  but 
undeclared  bomb  programs  of 
Indin,  Pakistan  and  Israel.  A test 
ban  trenty  thut  did  not  sooner  or 
later  hind  these  three  “threshold" 
states  would  not  be  serious.  But 
all  of  them  face  whnt  they  regard 
ns  grave  security  threats,  and 
they  are  reluctant  to  he  contained. 

Actually,  the  Israelis  could  yet 
go  along.  Tests  appear  not  to  be 
central  to  their  nuclear  program, 
and  the  text  may  meet  their  re- 
quirements for  a role  in  treaty- 
implementation  and  for  protec- 
tion from  mischievous  inquiry. 
India  is  die  difficult  one.  It  con- 
tinues to  set  as  a condition  that 
the  five  declared  nuclear  states 
(the  United  States,  Russia, 
China,  France,  Britain)  first  ac- 
cept a timetable  for  their  own 
disarmament.  Pakistan  Is  un- 
likely to  ratify  If  India  does  not. 

Handling  the  Threshold  Three 
was  always  going  to  be  hard.  The 
best  way  to  proceed  was  always 
first  to  get  the  treaty  ratified  and 
brought  into  force  and  then  to 
win  over  the  Three  — by  using 
the  treaty  to  help  calm  global 
nuclear  fever  and  by  providing 
alternatives  to  nuclear  arma- 
ment, Including  political  agree- 
ments with  threat  countries. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  four  de- 
clared nuclear  powers  have  been 
pressing  Washington  to  bring  in 
the  Throe  before  the  trenty  en- 
ters into  force.  This  puls  pres- 
sure on  India,  pressure  it  seems 
quite  able  to  withstand. 

President  Clinton  has  insisted 
that  a test  ban  Is  important  And 
so  it  is.  This  is  his  moment  to 
remind  the  four  other  powers  of 
their  immense  common  Interest 
in  establishing  this  check  bn 
nuclear  spread.  A treaty  without 
earty  participation  by  Indio, 
Pakistan  and  Israel  would  be 
flawed,  blit  its  very  coming  Into 
effect  would  be  a force  drawing 
them  in.  . 

India  has  picked  up  the  sup- 
port of  Iran,  but  Its  friends  need 
to  convtof  to  it  that  its  best 
choice  of  birring  its  nuclear  prer 
scriptions'  heard  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  rogues  lies  in  Join- 
ing die  treaty. . 
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Toxic  Gases  Found 
During  Gulf  War 


GUARDIAN  V^, 

June  3Q ifc 


Bradley  Qraham 
and  David  Brown 


AFTER  YEARS  of  declaring 
that  U.S.  forces  involved  in 
the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War 
did  not  encounter  Iraqi  chemical 
weapons,  the  Pentagon  announced 
last  week  that  at  least  one  weapons 
storage  area  exploded  by  American 
troop9  immediately  after  the  war  did 
contain  two  highly  toxic  gases. 

During  a hastily  called  news  con- 
ference at  the  Pentagon,  senior  de- 
fense officials  said  they  have  no 
clinical  evidence  that  any  of  the  300 
to  400  U.S.  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bunker  when  It  was  detonated 
were  exposed  to  the  chemicals.  But 
they  said  their  research  efforts  had 
just  begun. . 

Among  the  unanswered  questions 
is  whether  exposure  to  the  chemi- 
cals might  have  longterm  effects  on 
the  health  of  soldiers  who  served  In 
the  gulf  region.  “Our  understanding 
of  this  episode  is  still  partial,"  Ken- 
neth Baron,  the  Pentagon’s  chief 
spokesman,  told  reporters. 

The  surprise  disclosure  may  feed 
the  longstanding  suspicions  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Gulf  War  veterans 
who  believe  they  have  undiagnosed 
chronic  Illnesses  resulting  from 
their  service  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  Iraq.  Some  of  the  symp- 
toms cited  by  these  veterans  in- 
clude pains  in  the  joints,  difficulty 
concentrating,  changes  in  mood, 
rashes,  breathing  problems  and  in- 
testinal complaints.  Collectively 
they  have  come  to  be  known  as 
"Gulf  War  syndrome." 

Many  possible  causes  of  the  Ill- 
ness have  been  offered,  and  one  of 
the  more  popular  ones  is  that  U.S. 


soldiers  suffered  nerve  gas  poison- 
ing. Several  blue-ribbon  panels  of 
scientists,  however,  have  exaimined 
the  Issue  and  concluded  that  there 
is  no  single  explanation  for  veter- 
ans' ailments,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  any  soldiers  were  expbded 
to  chemical  weapons. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has 
found  no  evidence  that  Iraq  used 
weapons  during  the  war,u  Bacon 
stressed  again  last  week,  “and  so 
far,  we  have  found  no  clinical  evi- 
dence that  U.S.  troops  were  ex- 
posed to  chemical  weapons.” 

Pentagon  officials  said  chemical 
agents,  including  sarin  and  mustard 
gases,  were  present  in  a bunker  lo- 
cated in  a large  ammunition  storage 
Bite  called  Kamislyah.  The  sprawling 
depot  is  about  12  miles  southeast  of 
the  Iraqi  dty  of  Nasiriyah,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  Kuwait 

Iraq  had  declared  Kamiriyah  a 
chemical-weapons  storage  site 
shortly  after  the  Gulf  War,  and  U.S. 
and  United  Nations  inspection  teams 
found  nerve-agent  rockets  and  mus- 
tard gas  shells  in  open  pits  there.  But 
they  had  not  known  such  weapons 
were  present  in  the  bunker. 

Bacon  told  reporters  that  U.S. 
military  specialists  trained  in  the  de- 
tection of  chemical  weapons  had 
surveyed  the  bunker  before  its  det- 
onation during  the  first  week  of 
March  1991  and  concluded  no 
chemical  agents  were  present.  They 
also  tested  the  area  after  the  bunker 
was  exploded  and  again  found  no 
trace  of  chemical  agents. 

A United  Nations  inspection  team 
returned  to  the  sjte  in  October  1991 
and,  in  a report  made  available  to 
U.S.  government  officials,  quoted 
Iraqi  officials  suggesting  the 


Masked  threat . . . Rangers  from  the  U.S.  82nd  Airborne  wear  their  gas  masks  during  drill  under  Its 
hot  desert  sun  while  on  duly  In  Saudi  Arabia  in  1990  photograph:  scgtt  appibmto 


bunker  had  contained  chemical 
agents.  But  the  report  was  filed 
away  without  further  notice,  accord- 
ing to  defense  officials. 

The  report  surfaced  again,  Bacon 
said,  as  part  of  an  interagency  re- 
view of  all  such  evidence  ordered  by 
President  Clinton  in  March  1995  to 
help  explain  the  health  problems 
suffered  by  some  Gulf  War  veterans. 

Additionally,  members  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Commission  (UNSCOM) 
charged  with  ensuring  Iraq  remains 
free  of  chemical  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  returned  to 
Kamisiyah  last  month  for  another  in- 
spection. They  found  the  remains  of 
shells  lined  with  polyethylene,  a 
liner  typically  used  by  the  Iraqis  in 
weapons  that  carried  chemicals. 

"UNSCOM  has  concluded  that 
the  chemical  weapons  were  in  one 
bunker  slightly  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  location  where  the  chemi- 
cal., .weapons- were-  previously  de- 
tected," Bacon  said. 


Members  of  the  37th  Engineer- 
ing Battalion,  based  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  were  about  three 
miles  from  the  bunker  when  it  was 
detonated,  defense  officials  9ald. 

“If  there  were  any  acute  health 
effects  from  those  Iroops  who  were 
closest  — the  engineers  — wo  would 
have  known  it  then,”  said  Dr.  Stephen 
Joseph,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  health  affairs.  “We  have  no 
record  of  anything  being  noticed  at 
that  time  . . . The  issue  really  turns 
on:  Were  there  any  low-level,  chronic 
health  effects  from  the  dispersion  of 
any  exposure  that  look  place?" 

So  far.  efforts  to  correlate  the 
health  data  from  the  20.1KH)  Gulf 
War  veterans  registered  in  the  gov- 
ernment’s clinical  evaluation  pro- 
gram have  turned  up  nothing  lo 
suggest  the  bunker’s  detonation 
produced  any  longterm  health  ef- 
fect on  U.S.  soldiers.  Joseph  said. 
But  he  called  the  research  “very 
preliminary." 


"One  of  the  reasons  we're  hiring  j 
this  announcement,"  Bacon  saHA 
to  call  attention  to  what  happened  In 
this  area  with  this  bunker,  so  riot 
people  who  may  feel  Uiey  have  rrie ! 
vanl  information  can  come  forward  | 
and  contact  (lie  investigators... a 
well  as  the  medical  people." 

Defense  officials  said  that  analyst} 
nre  reviewing  weather  and  wind  coo 
dilions  at  the  time  of  the  bunkert  do 
st ruction.  Moreover,  U.S.  official! 
plan  to  look  more  closely  at  another 
eight  weapons  storage  sites  in  Irsi 
known  or  suspected  to  have  o» 
tained  chemical  weapons. 

This  disclosure  raises  a numte 
of  disturbing  questions  rcgvdsi 
tlu:  exposure  of  Persian  Gulf  to 
veterans  lo  chemical  and  biologW 
agents."  said  Rep.  Lane  Evans,  I> 
Illinois,  who  chaired  several  hw 
itigs  on  possible  Gulf  War  illness* 

. . We  cannot  let  ihitr  new  into© 
lion  become  an  endless  trail^ito 
oidy  produces  more  questions' 


Market- Worship  Widens  Income  Gap 


‘Tourists’  Puzzle  Colombia 


OPINION 

Robert  Kuttner 

THE  Census  Bureau,  In  a new  re- 
port, has  officially  confirmed 
the  findings  of  countless  other  stud- 
ies: The  Income  gap  has  been 
widening  for  nearly  three  decades. 
Between  1968  and  1994,  the  Census 
found,  the  share  of  total  Income 
going  to  the  top  fifth  of  American 
households  Increased  from  40.5  per- 
cent to  46.9  percent  In  the  previous 
quarter  century,  society  had  been 
growing  more  equal. 

According  to  the  report  A Brief 
Look  At  Postwar  U.S.  Income  In- 
equality, the  bottom  80  percent  lost 
income  share.  The  biggest  gains  of 
all  went  to  the  top  5 percent  To  add 
insult  to  iqfury,  this  increasing  In- 
equality occurred  during  a period 
when  the  overall  rate  of  economic 
growth  slowed  down. 

Most  troubling  is  that  widening 
inequality  seems  rooted  In  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  this  eco- 
nomic era,  not  In  deliberate 
government  policies.  As  the  Census 
report  documents,  inequality  has 
widened  both  during  periods  of  rela- 
tively liberal  social  and  tax  polities, 
and  during  conservative  ones. 

Not  surprisingly,  inequality  In- 
creased during  the  1980s,  when  the 
Reagan  administration  deliberately 
cut  taxes  for  the  'rich  and  benefits 
for  the  poor.  But  gaps  also  widened 
iii  the  late-1960s  and  the  mid-1990s, 
when  the  tax  code  was  more  pro- 


gressive and  social  spending  was 
rising. 

At  bottom,  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  everyone  else  re- 
flects the  shift  to  a purer  market 
economy  and  the  erosion  of  Institu- 
tions that  once  offset  market  forces. 
A generation  ago,  regulated  Indus- 
tries could  count  on  predictable 
profits  and  pass  them  on  to  employ- 
ees. That  meant  secure  careers  and 
earnings  in  many  industries. 

Other  industries,  such  as  auto 
and  steel,  were  not  regulated  but 
were  sheltered  from  global  competi- 
tion, and  did  not  engage  in  fierce 
price  competition  with  each  other. 
They  did  not  move  offshore  to  cut 
costs.  In  moat  regulated  or  'pro- 
tected Industries,  unions  enjoyed  a 
strong  foothold,  and  bargained  to 
make  sure  profits  would  be  shared 
with  workers. 

But  in  an  era  of  globalization  and 
deregulation,  wages  get  battered 
down  while  rewards  to  entrepre- 
neurs and  shareholders  soar.  Chief 
executive  compensation  was  up  23 
percent  last  year,  while  wages  were 
flat  The  value  of  the  stock  market 
has  Increased  more  titan  threefold 
in  less  than  a decade.  And  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  refusing  to  let  'un- 
employment go  below  5.5  percent, 
most  labor  markets  are  nicely  slack 
—just  tfie  way  employers  like  them. 

Nothing  in  the  election  year  pro- 
grams of  either  party  'addresses 
these  fundamental  shifts.  Republi- 
cans propose,  to  improve  people’s 
economic  well-being  With  tax  cuts 


and  more  deregulation.  Democrats 
offer  a series  of  programs  in  educa- 
tion and  training,  but  funded  at 
token  levels  that  will  do  little  to  alter 
the  larger  trends. 

During  the  postwar  boom,  public 
policy  cut  in  the  direction  of  greater 
equality.  The  tax  code  was  much 
more  steeply  graduated.  The  bot- 
tom half  of  taxpayers  paid  less  than 
10  percent  of  their  total  income  in 
taxes.  The  top  bracket  was  91  per- 
cent Corporate  tax  rates  were 
much  higher  than  today. 

On  the  spending  side,  social  out- 
lay on  a much  grander  scale  did 
help  to  increase  economic  equality. 
Social  Security  lifted  millions  of 
older  Americans  out  of  poverty.  The 
GI  Bill  sent  millions  on  to  higher 
education.  Federal  housing  loans  al- 
lowed millions  to  become  home- 
owners  for  die  first  time.  But  even 
these  very  large  expenditures  oper- 
ated In  tandem  with  a private  econ- 
omy whose  institutions  were 
structured  to  favor  greater  equality 
of  earnings.  . 

Can  we  reverse  these  deeply 
rooted  sources  of  Inequality?  Or  are 
they  just  endenile  to  8 capitalist 
economy? 

'There  are  certainly  ways  to  make 
a market  economy  more  equal  — 
stronger  Unions,  faster  growth, 

I more  generous  income  transfers, 
greater  regulation,1  or  strategies  to 
broqden  and  democratize'  corporate 
ownership.  But  in  today’scliir^te  of 
simple  market-worship,  any  of  them 
would  require  a political  revolution. 


Douglas  Farah  In  Bogota 

AT  FIRST,  tlu:  large  influx  of 
Nigerian  ' tourists  in  remit 
months  baffled  Colombian  immigra- 
tion officials.  Most  spoke  no  .Span- 
ish, appeared  lo  have  little  money 
anrl  often  looked  weak  nml  dazed  ns 
they  left  the  couiUry, 

Then,  In  April,  after  having  grown 
suspicious  of  a large  tourist  group 
and  followed  it,  police  learned  the 
reason.  In  raids  at  three  hotels  here, 
police  found  22  Nigerians  and  31  cit- 
izens of  other  West  African  nations 
packing  180  pounds  of  cocaine  into 
their  shirts,  shoes  and  stomachs  to 
take  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Japan, 
where  the  price  of  cocaine  is  far 
higher  than  in  the  United  Stated 
When  the  suspects  said  they 
were  tourists,  police  asked  what 
they  had  come  to  see  in  Bogota,  a 
mountain  metropolis  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  more  than  200 
miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Nigerians  said  they  had  come  to 
visit  Bogota’s  beaches,  police  said. 
Two  dozen  of  those  rounded  up  re- 
main In  prison  here,  charged  with 
drug  trafficking.  ' 1 

U.S.  and  Colombian  narcotics  ex- 
perts said  the  presence  of  Nigerians 
is  the  latest  sign  of  how,  Nigerian 
crime  syndicates,  which  already  con- 
trol most  of  the  heroin  shipments 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  are  expanding. 

The  Nigerian  groups  appear  to  be 
moving  into  the  Latin  American  co- 
caine and  heroin  markets,  and  they 
are  ddlng  it  by  building  networks  of 


"mules,"  jH'upIc  recruited  to  tr*» 
purl  two  to  five  pounds  of  drugs'- 
their  bodies.  While  a kilo  v* 
pounds)  of  cocaine  sells  for  m® 
$15,000  in  Minin!,  the  price  cs 
reach  $45,000  in  Europe  m 
$70,000  In  Japan.  « 

law  enforce  i ram  I officials  bw 
Nigerian-controlled  syndicates 
not  trying  In  compete  with  Cow® 
bin’s  Cali  cocaine  and  heroin 
the  largest  In  the  world,  by  ban® 
complete  trafficking  9*rV<^urS 
Rather,  the  officials  said,  tM®“r 
buy  the  cocaine  here  in  relww 
ainnll  amounts,  then  resell  it  ^ 

So  far  at  least,  the  j 

Tickers  arc  dealing  with  low** 
Colombian  traffickers  for 
quantities,  rather  than  cftmyy 
with  Benlor  Colombian  traffic*4^ 

"In  the  overall  scheme  JPg 
|Nig6rian  drug  trafficking). 
ous,  but  it  pales 
larger  problems, as .®rc^e^Eto 
Colombians  and  Mexican 
tion9,  for  the  United  Stale* 
Craig  Chretien,  the  JuLjf 
forcemerit  Administrations 
international  operations..'  . j 

Some  carriers  liladeth*^®; 

condom,  wrap  the 
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Bodyguard  Who 
Aimed  for  the  Top 


Lee  Hocketader  In  Moscow 


IN  A FLEETING  conversation 
on  the  campaign  trail  three 
weeks  ago.  LL  Gen.  Alexander 
Korzhakov,  Boris  Yeltsin's  security 
chief,  drinking  buddy  and  closest 
confidant,  said  he  doubted  a runoff 
would  take  place  in  Russia’s  presi- 
dential elections. 

Why  not?  this  reporter  asked 
him.  Could  Yeltsin  win  an  Outright 
majority  in  the  first  round?  Or 
would  die  runoff  race  be  canceled? 

Korzhakov  flashed  his  Delphic 
smile.  "In  Russian  we  have  an  ex- 
pression,” he  said.  “Only  a blind 
man  can  see  the  future." 

Korzhakov  evidently  could  not 
Snagged  by  a trap  he  set  himself, 
the  crafty  Korzhakov,  widely  seen 
as  the  second-most  powerful  man  in 
Russia,  was  fired  last  week  along 
with  the  two  other  members  of  a 
troika  that  constituted  the  most  in- 
fluential and  entrenched  anti-reform 
clique  in  the  Russian  government 
The  significance  of  the  firings  ex- 
tends far  beyond  Moscow's  beltway. 
The  removal  of  Korzhakov,  Federal 
Security  Service  Chief  Mikhail  Bar- 
sukov and  First  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Oleg  Soskovets  could  change 
the  policies  and  personality  of  the 
government  Each  of  the  men  fired 
last  week,  in  his  own  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, represented  what  critics  of  the 
government  have  identified  as 
major  problems  of  the  first  five 
years  of  Russian  democracy. 

Said  a diplomat  in  Moscow:  "It’s 
sort  of  the  good  czar  getting  rid  of 
the  evil  boyars.  The  timing  is  great. 
It's  an  unambiguous  plus  for 
Yeltsin." 

More  than  any  other  individual  in 
government,  Korzhakov,  a confi- 
dant to  Yeltsin  for  a decade,  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  increasingly 
closed,  secretive  and  Byzantine  na- 
ture of  the  Kremlin.  His  unique  ac- 
cess and  total  loyalty  to  Yeltsin,  and 
control  over  who  got  access  to  the 
Russian  leader,  made  his  position 
unrivaled. 

In  recent  years,  high-ranking  ad- 


ministration officials,  convinced 
that  Korzhakov  bugged  their  offices 
and  tapped  their  telephones,  have 
taken  to  communicating  with  each 
other  in  whispered  conversations  or 
written  messages. 

His  intrigues  are  legion  and  leg- 
endary. In  1994,  armed  men  under  : 
Korzhakov’s  command  raided  the  ! 
Moscow  headquarters  of  the  Moat 
Group,  an  influential  banking  and 
media  conglomerate.  Most  is 
closely  tied  to  Moscow’s  popular 
mayor,  Yuri  Luzhkov,  who  was  said 
to  be  harboring  presidential  ambi- 
tions at  the  time.  Shortly  after  the 
raid,  Luzhkov  announced  he  would 
not  be  running  for  president. 

Sergei  Filatov,  Yeltsin’9  campaign 
manager,  has  accused  Korzhakov  of 
actively  working  to  defeat  Anatoly 
Sobchak,  the  liberal  reformer  who 
was  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg  until  he 
lost  his  reelection  bid  last  month. 

Moreover,  Korzhakov  has  fre- 
quently overstepped  his  official  se- 
curity responsibilities  In  ways  that 
Moscow  insiders  found  chilling.  In 
1994,  for  example,  a scandal 
erupted  when  it  was  disclosed  that 
Korzhakov  had  written  a letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Viktor  Cherno- 
myrdin with  unsolicited  advice  on 
economic  policy.  In  die  letter.  Kor- 
zhakov described  as  “absolutely  im- 
permissible" the  government's 
pledge  to  the  World  Bank  that  Rus- 
sia would  allow  its  domestic  oil 
prices  to  conform  to  world  priceB. 

In  another  widely  reported 
episode.  Chernomyrdin's  former 
chief  of  staff,  Vladimir  Kvasov, 
found  out  the  hard  way  that  Kor- 
zhakov did  not  confine  his  activities 
to  security.  Soon  after  arriving  in  his 
poBt  in  1994,  Kvasov  told  Korzhakov 
to  butt  out  of  government  business 
and  stick  to  guarding  the  president 

“After  that,  my  telephones  were 
disconnected,  including  my  govern- 
ment hot  line”  said  Kvasov.  "Of 
course  they  had  to  connect  them 
again,  but  my  impudence  was  not 
forgotten."  A short  time  later, 
Kvasov  was  fired. 

Soskovets,  an  ally  of  Korzhakov 


whose  deft  bureaucratic  infighting 
and  smooth  manners  have  earned 
him  the  nickname  "Black  Prince", 
almost  as  frequently  has  been  a tar- 
get of  criticism  by  reformers.  De- 
spite his  widely  perceived  hostility 
to  reform,  and  especially  privatiza- 
tion, he  was  often  mentioned  as  a 
strong  candidate  to  succeed  Cherno- 
myrdin as  prime  minister. 

THE  FORMER  director  of  a 
huge  steel  mill  who  rose  to 
be  the  last  Soviet  minister  of 
metallurgy.  Soskovets  has  extensive 
ties  to  the  directors  who  still  hold 
sway  at  Russia's  crumbling  but 
sprawling  military-industrial  com- 
plex. He  also  has  been  the  subject  of 
serious  charges  of  corruption,  in- 
cluding complicity  in  the  disappear- 
ance or  misappropriation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ear- 
marked for  the  reconstruction  of 
die  breakaway  region  of  Chechnya. 

As  first  deputy  premier  — in  ef- 
fect, the  No.  3 man  in  government 
after  Yeltsin  and  Chernomyrdin  — 
Soskovets  has  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate for  continuing  government  sub- 
sidies to  rust-belt  industries  and 
unprofitable  plants  that  Yeltsin's 
market-minded  reformers  would 
rather  break  up  and  close  down. 

Barsukov,  head  of  the  Federal 
Security  Service,  the  successor 


agency  to  the  KGB,  is  allied  with 
Korzhakov  and  used  to  be  his  nomi- 
nal boss  in  (lie  Kremlin  security  ap- 
paratus. Indeed,  it  was  Korzhakov 
who  urged  Yeltsin  to  appoint  Bar- 
sukov to  his  current  post. 

Barsukov  had  kept  a low  profile 
until  this  January,  when  he  headed 
(lie  botched  operation  to  free  scores 
of  hostages  captured  by  Chechen 
fighters  in  southern  Russia. 

The  operation  in  the  village  of 
Pervomayskoye  was  a fiasco.  Offi- 
cials announced  that  nil  the 
hostages  had  been  killed  by  the 
Chechen  gunmen,  then  pulverized 
the  village  with  multiple  rocket 
launchers  and  heavy  artillery.  As  it 
turned  out,  most  of  the  hostages 
were  still  alive;  it  was  the  Russian 
operation  that  killed  many  of  them. 
Most  humiliating  for  Barsukov, 
many  of  the  Chechens  escaped 
what  the  Russians  called  an  airtight 
siege. 

Last  week’s  firings  are  certain  to 
cheer  many  liberals  and  champions 
of  democracy  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
But  In  Yeltsin's  five  years  as  presi- 
dent, many  of  the  people  lie  has 
fired  have  not  stayed  fired.  Disr 
missed  from  high-profile  posts  in 
which  they  have  slipped  up,  his 
aides  tend  to  turn  up  in  other  gov- 
ernment jobs — perhaps  less  visible 
but  still  Influential. 


Missing  the  Blooms  as  Time  Goes  By 


OPINION  ' 

Ellen  Goodman  : 

THE  ULACS  have  gone  by1.  I 
take  note  of  this  with  an  unex- 
pected snap  of  regret  as  1 take  my 
morning  commute  from  the  kitchen : 
to  the  driveway. 

The  flowers  had  made  their  an-j 
nual  appeararice  on  the  bushes  that' 
stand  beside  my  backdoor.  For  two ! 
weeks,  they  had  permeated  the  air; 
with  a seductive  promise  the  way  a; 
perfume  wafts  into  the  atmosphere; 
of  a department  store.  j 

I planned  to  take  up  their  offer,  to , 
spend  time  in  their  company.  But  j 
now  the  last  of  the  blooms  has: 
turned  a crusty  deadhead  shade  6f[ 
beige.  And  I had  paid  only  the  most 
transient  of  visits,1  enjoyed  only ‘-a! 
contact  high,  a small  whiff  of  their  | 
possibilities  ■■ 

This  morning,  it  is  the  absence -6f  . 
lilacs  that  finally  stops  me  in  my , 
hacks.  I brake  belatedly  to  pay  the' 
foil  of  attention  to  what  is  now  miss-  • 
Ing.  A year’s -worth  of  lilacs,  an  en-' 
tire  life  span  of  flowers.  >• 

- I repeat  the  phrase  in  my  miiid:  j 


The  lilacs  have  gone  by.  It  is  what; 
gardeners  say.  But  in  fact,  the  lilacs 
stayed  in  one  place  and  I had  gone 
by  them,  hurrying,  on  the  move. 

Behind  me  in  this  small  city  gar- 
den there  are  irises  In  bloom  now. 
The  peonies  are  on  the  way,  the  ants 
already  feasting  the  sweet  sap  off 
their  buds.  They  wlU.be  foUowed  by 
day  Ulies  and  black-eyed  Susans,  by 
asters  and  fall.  I run  down  the  ; 
- perennial  calendar  and  in  a wave, 
become  nostalgic  for  the  summer 
that  has  yet  to  officially  begin.  • 

Is  it  seasonal,  this  consciousness 
of  the  . racing  pulse  of  daily  life?  Is 
the  awareness  of  flowers  “going  by” 
more'  than  a banal  metaphor  for 
transience?  Is  it,  rather,  some  alarm 
. coded  into  our  DNA?  • ' 

The  days  are.  still  lengthening, 
but  lately  my  friends  have  been  wist- 
ful about  time,  the  common  cur- 
rency of  their  lives;  They  talk  of: 
spending  too  much  time  on  what 
are.  dubbed  essentials.  Tbo  many 
hours  seem  to  be  taken  out  of  their; 
week,  as-  If  the  week  were  a pay- 
check,  too  much  withheld  before) 
they  get  to  some  small  luxury,  a mo- 
imenfc  of  discretionary  spending.  ; 


At  lunch  last  week,  a woman  not 
given  to  maudlin  cost  accounting 
had  figured  out  on  her  actuarial 
table  that  she  has  probably  30  more 
chances  to  see  the  pink  iadyaUppers 
in  the  woods.  Thirty  is  a lot  said  the 
woman  who  is  approaching  50  her- 
self. But  it  is  also,  suddenly,  finite. 

The  other  day,  an  economist  who 
jet  lags  between  cities  and  seasons, 
stopped  to  talk  about  the  lupine  he; 
was  leaving  behind  on  his  way  to! 
Singapore.  Why  couldn't  the  geneti-i 
cists  manipulate  the  bloom  dates  for j 
our  convenience  the  wav  politicians 
move  presidents'  birthdays  around : 
for  the  benefit  of  A long  weekend?  In  j 
his  mockery,  thdre  was  longing.,  j i 

This  morning,  dangling  out  of  friy ; 
briefcase  Is  a plastic  bag.  of  excess; 
black-eyed  Susans  that  I dug  up  in  a ; 
ruBh  last  night  Flowers  for  a- friend. ; 
On  the  phone  last  week,  we  talked ' 
about  the  sense  of  chdnnel-surfing 
through  life.  Work,- elide,  kids,  click, 
parents,  click,  errands,  click.  With' 
split-second  timing  it  was  possible 
to  cover  everything— but  only  if  we ; 
stay  on  the  surface.  .■:\  . 

■What  happens  when  life  becomes 
a list;  We  asked  each  other?  When 


even  the  pleasurable  things  become 
Items  to  check  off?  What  happens 
when  we  are  getting  through  the 
days?  What  are  we  getting  through 
and  to?  But  our  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted by  call-waiting. 

What  times  we  are  living  in,  time- 
deficient  times  in  an  era  of  high  pro- 
ductivity and  low  sensibility. 

A working  woman  on  the  tele- 
vision news  the  other  night  talked 
longingly  about  wanting  time  off  to 
see  her  child  play  ball.  Everyday  in 
the  paper  there  is  a story  about 
downsizing,  rightsizing.  There - is 
growing  pressure  and  pride  in  effi- 
ciency. Some  are  running ' scared, ! 
some  are  running  to  catch  up,  and  i 
others  just  running.1  ••’  • 

Maybe  this  speed  trap  is  not  bo 
clear  in  the  taupe -sameness  of  win- 
1 ter  When  one  day-  stretches  - end-  > 
lessly  like  another.  But  sometimes, 
standing  in  a garden,  a season  can ; 
seem  as  short  as  the  lifespan  of  a 
day.  lily.  Sometimes, 'you  catch's, 
glimpse  of  something  in  human - 
nature  that  longs  To  spend  time, 
lavishly.  Tb  relish  as  well  as  to  pro-; 
dace.  ' "•  - • ' ! 

; On  a late  spring  morning,  there  Is , 
a wistful  reminder  in  this  natural  ; 
datebooki  How  quickly  things  "go, 
by  " Life  and  lilacs.  ’ ■ < 


U.S.  Drops  to 
Fourth  in  Aid 
League  Table 


Thomas  W.  Llppmari 

THE  United  States,  once  the 
leader  in  aid  to  developing 
nntibnS,  has  dropped  to  fourth  - 
place' in  the  amount  of  money  it 
spends  on  such  aid  and  is  last 
among  donor  nations  In  the  per- 
centage oC  economic  output 
devoted  to  foreign  aid,  according 
to  new  figures. 

Japan,  France  and  Germany 
contributed  more  money  to 
Third  World  development  last 
year  than  did  the  United  States. 

It  fell  to  fourth  place  from  sec- 
ond, behind  Japan,  in  1994. 

Furthermore,  the  United 
Staton  was  last  among  the  21 
countries  in  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
in  the  share  of  national  output 
devoted  to  Third  World  assis- 
tance, the  OECD  reports. 

Among  the  countries  that  con- 
tributed more  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  were  Portugal, 
Ireland  and  New  Zealand,  negli- 
gible economic  powers  by  com- 
parison with  the  United  States, 
which  lias  by  far  the  world’s 
biggest  economy. 

The  OECD  figures  were  an- 
nounced at  a news  conference 
last  week  by  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration’s foreign  aid  director, 

J.  Brian  Atwood,  and  spokes- 
men for  non  governmental 
groups  thnt  support  foreign  aid. 
They  used  the  figures  to  argue 
that  US  aid  haa  fallen  too  far  and 
that  Washington  Is  abdicating  its 
global  responsibilities. 

“Our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram accounts  for  less  than 
1 percent  of  our  national  federal 
government,  budget,  about  $34 
per  taxpaying  family,”  Mr. 

Atwood  said.  “That’s  not  gener- 
ous. We  should  feel  ashamed. 

We  are  falling  to  fulfil  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a world  power. 
More  importantly,  we  are  falling 
our  own  national  Interests  and 
we’re  falling  our  own  national 
, values.” 

The  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  Mr.  Atwood 
heads,  has  been  hit  especially 
hard  by  budget  cuts  imposed  by 
the  Republican-controlled 
Congress,  where  mBoy  members 
are  hostile  to  most  forms  of 
foreign  aid. 

Congress  has  cut  funds  for  de- 
velopment and  humanitarian  as- ; 
sistance  not  including  military 
aid  — from  $8.4  billion  In  fiscal  ; 
1995  to  $7  billion  this  year.:  ^ 

Such  funds  are  scheduled  to  de- 
crease a bit  more  next  year. 

Using  slightly  different  cate- 
gories, the  OECD  credited  the 
United  States  with  $7.3  billion 
in  development  aid  In  1995. 
Japan  gave  $15.5  billion,  France : 
$8.44  billion  and  Germany  $7.5  : 
billion,  - . ' . 

The  US.  figure  was  one-tenth 
of  1 percent  of  grbss  national 
product,  or  the  total  value  at  re-  ; 
tall  prices  of  all  the  goods  and  - ■ 
services  that  are  produced1  by  a 
national  economy  in  a given  time 
period.  • : v « ■ ; 

That  figure  was  the  lowest  In  ; 
the  contributors'  grfrupi  The  ' ' 

highest  was  Detunnrk’n;  at  juJsti  i | 
under  1 percent  ofGNP.  ■ ; 
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Such  Good  Friends 


Douglas  Brinkley 

KENNEDY  AND  NIXON: 

The  Rivalry  That  Shaped 
Postwar  America 
By  Christopher  Matthews 
Simon  & Schuster.  377pp.  $25 


THE  1960  presidential  elec- 
don  was  a squeaker.  A 
record  turnout  gave  Democ- 
ratic contender  John  F.  Kennedy  the 
victory  over  Republican  rival 
Richard  M.  Nixon  by  a mere 
113,057  votes  — the  smallest  mar- 
gin of  the  20th  century.  Speculation 
ran  rampant  that  JFK  won  the  con- 
test courtesy  of  ballot-box  stuffing 
in  Illinois  and  Texas.  Nevertheless, 
in  what  would  prove  to  be  perhaps 
the  noblest  public  act  in  a long  polit- 
ical career,  Nixon  accepted  defeat 
with  a stiff  upper  lip  and  a sports- 
man's magnanimity,  blaming  him- 
self for  being  outmaneuvered  by  the 
debonair  Massachusetts  senator 
who  was  not  just  a formidable  rival 
but  also  a cherished  blend. 

“Despite  the  intensity  of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  narrow  outcome,"  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  reflected  on  behalf  of 
his  family  after  Nixon  died  on  April 
22,  1994,  "he  accepted  the  results 
wijh  grace  and  without  rancor."  Per- 
haps — but  behind  closed  doors 
Nixon  brooded,  and  over  the 
montits  following  the  election  a 
deep  paranoia  grew  inside  him:  He 
thought  that  "the  Kennedys"  were 
hellbent  on  his  destruction.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Haig,  a Nixon 
friend  to  the  bitter  end,  "lie  believed 
until  the  day  he  died  that  Kennedy 
had  stolen  the  election." 

Christopher  Matthews  profiles 
these  Cold  War  Machiavellians  in 
Kennedy  And  Nixon:  The  Rivalry 
That  Shaped  Postwar  America,  a 
i beautifully  written,  persuasive  nar- 
rative that  sheds  new  light  not  only 
on  the  personalities  of  the  two  os- 
tentatious antagonists  but  also  on 
postwar  America  in  general.  It  is  a 
compelling  tale  for  the  ages,  casting 
JFK  as  the  prodigal  Mozart-like  fig- 
ure favored  by  grace  and  fortune, 
with  Nixon  as  Antonio  Salieri,  ex- 
celling through  willpower,  grunt- 
gi hid  inertia,  and  a talent  for  court 
iwlilics.  "If  Americans  viewed  John 
F.  Kennedy  as  their  shining  hero," 
Matthews  writes,  "they  also  recog- 
nized the  five  o'clock  shadow  of 
Richard  Nixon  in  the  fluorescent 
light  of  their  bathroom  mirror." 

Oddly  enough,  throughout  the 
1950s  Kennedy  and  Nhcon  were 
good  friends.  Matthews  details  tire 
vastly  different  “growing-up"  years 


of  JFK’s  New  England  and  Nixon's 
Southern  California  — drawing 
heavily  from  the  previous  biogra- 
phies by  historians  Herbert  Parmet 
and  Stephen  Ambrose  — but  by  the 
time  the  pair  of  WWD  veterans 
reached  Washington,  D.C.  as  con- 
gressmen In  January  1947  they  al- 
ready shared  the  same  lofty  goal: 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
And  they  respected  each  other  be- 
cause of  it.  In  feet,  later  that  year  the 
freshmen  debated  each  other  on  na- 
tional Issues  at  McKeesport,  Penn- 
sylvania, JFK  assuming  the  mantle 
of  “fighting  conservative"  while 
Nixon  tried  to  sell  himself  as  a pro- 
ponent of  “practical  liberalism.” 
After  the  debate  they  ate  together  at 
a local  grill,  talked  sports  and 
caught  the  midnight  train  back  to 
Washington. 

When  Nixon  decided  to  run  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1950,  young  JFK 
handed  his  Republican  friend  a 
large  campaign  contribution  from 
no  less  than  the  redoubtable  Joe 
Kennedy  Sr.  A few  years  later,  when 
Eisenhower  tapped  Nixon  to  be  a 
vice  presidential  candidate,  JFK 
wrote  his  pal  a congratulatory  note: 
“1  always  knew  you'd  make  it  to  the 
top.  I just  didn't  think  it  would  come 
this  90on."  Both  were  youug  men  in 
a hurry,  callously  shoving  aside  an 
entire  generation  — those  born  be- 
tween 1890  and  1913  — in  their 
quest  for  the  White  House.  Al- 
though JFK  is  usually  considered 
the  political  shooting  slar  of  his  gen- 
eration, by  the  age  of  43  Nixon  had 
been  elected  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  twice  to  the  vice  presi- 
dency. “Kennedy  was  the  late 
bloomer,"  Matthews  rightly  main- 
tains. 

The  friendship  between  JFK  and 
Nixon  solidified  ns  a result  of  the 
1952  election.  Nixon  was  now  vice, 
president  and  -JFK,  after  defeating 
popular  incumbent  Republican 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  was  the  junior 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  Fate 
would  join  them  even  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building:  Vice  President 
Nixon  was  assigned  room  362,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  361.  "Back  then 
Nixon  was  as  charmed  by  (his  hand- 
some, joke-loving  hail  mate  as  any- 
one," Matthews  writes.  "He  liked 
Kennedy,  wanted  to  be  like  him,  and 
very  much  wanted  Kennedy  to  like 
him."  When  JFK  had  back  surgery 
in  1054,  Nixon  checked  in  con- 
stantly to  see  how  “Jack"  was  doing. 
'There  is  no  one  my  husband 
admires  more,"  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
wrote.  As  JFK’s  condition  worsened 
and  rumors  circulated  that  he  was 
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near  death,  the  vice  president 
sobbed,  "Poor  brave  Jack  is  going  to 
die.  Oh,  God,  don't  let  him  die." 
Years  later,  at  a 1959  New  Year’s 
Eve  dinner  party,  JFK  — still  facing 
the  likes  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Humphrey,  Adlai  Stevenson  and 
Stuart  Symington  in  the  upcoming 
primaries  to  become  the  Democra- 
tic presidential  nominee  — told  the 
gathering  that  if  he  didn't  get  his 
party's  nod  he’d  vote  for  Nixon. 

JFK  did.  of  course,  get  Ihe  nomi- 
nation and  was  forced  to  attack 
Nixon  if  he  wanted  to  win.  It 
was  not  a prospect  he  relished.  Be- 
cause both  candidates  were  ardent 
anti-communists  with  flexible  posi- 
tions on  domestic  issues,  the  cam- 
paign became  one  of  personalities 
and  slogans  — the  areas  in  which 
-Kennedy,  the  self-styled  “New  Fron- 
tiersman." excelled.  Still,  the  Demo- 
crat knew  it  was  a real  contest: 
Throughout  the  I960  campaign,  for 
example,  Kennedy  was  often  in  pain 
from  his  Addison’s  disease,  and 
some  mornings  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  get  out  of  bed.  But  David  Powers, 
JFK’s  "body  man,"  devised  a surt- 
fire  method  to  jar  his  candidate 
awake.  At  sunrise  lie  would  enter 
Kennedy's  motel  bedroom,  pull 
open  the  curluin6,  and  say:  "I  won- 
der where  Dick  Nhcon  is  (his  lime  of 
day.  I wonder  how  many  factories 
he's  been  to,  how  many  events  he's 
had  already."  It  worked  every  time. 

The  rivalry  turned  weird  after  the 
1960  election.  As  Kennedy  entered 
the  White  House  to  face  troubles  in 
Berlin,  Cuba  and  Birmingham, 


In  the  Amazon  Armed  With  a Briefcase 


Alan  Ryan 

AMAZON  STRANGER 
By  Mike  Tidwell 

Lyons  & Burford.  216pp.  $22.95 

THE  LAST  decade’s  steady 
stream  of  books  about  the  Ama-. 
zon  rainforest  has  included  some 
good  ones,  like  Alex  Shoumatoffs 
on  Chico  Mendes,  and  some  that 
make  us  wonder.  Mike  Tidwell's 
Amazon  Stranger  is  one  of  the  very 
good  ones, 

Tidwell  served  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Africa,  an  experience  that; 
shaped  his  first  book.  The  Ponds  Of 
Kalatnbayi.  His  second.  In  the. 
Shadow  Of  The  White  i House,  re- 
ported vividly  on  the  drug  scene  In ' 
the  nation’s  capital. 

On  the  surface,  Amazon  Stranger 


is  an  oft-told  tale  of  a virtuous  and 
downtrodden  but  determined  in- 
digenous people  struggling  against 
greedy  despoilers  of  the  rainforest 
— in  this  case  Petroecuador, 
Ecuador's  national  oil  company.  But. 
the  Cofen  people  are  not  at  all  like 
any  we’ve  read  about  before.  An  In- 
dian tribe  living  deep  in  the  forest 
near  Ecuador’s  border  with  Colom- 
bia, they  are  100  miles  from  the 
nearest  airstrip  and  70  from  the 
nearest  road.  They  Uve  in  harmony 
with  their  world,  fishing,  hunting 
peccaries,  gathering  and-  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  And  carefully 
studying  the  best  position  on  the 
thatched  roofe  of  their  houses  for 
the  solar-energy  panels  that  are  due 
to  be  delivered  any  day  now. 

Their  chief  carries  a briefcase 
and  maintains  an  apartment  in 


Quito  as  a base  of  operations,  folly 
equipped  with  the  latest  in  commu- 
nications equipment.  He  is  skillful  at . 
boardroom  negotiations  and  at 
manipulating  the  media  to  favor  his 
side  in  the  continuing  dispute  with 
Petroecuador.  He  contemplates 
buying  an  ultralight  aircraft  as  die 
ideal  means  of  surveying  not  only 
his  own  demesne  but  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  oil  interests  forever  en- 
croaching on  his  tribe's  territory  in 
the  forest.  When  not  busy  with  his 
chiefly  obligations,  he  sells  the- 
people  of  his  tribe  snacks  odd  sodas : 
from  his  well-equipped  larder. 

He  is  a white  American. 

Randy  Borman  is  in  his  mid- 
thirties, the  son  of  missionary  par- 
ents. He  grew  up  among  the  Cofen' 
fluent  in  their  language  and  expert- 
in  their  lore.  He  came  to  the  United 


Nixon  was  back  on  the  slump  cam- 
paigning for  governor  of  California 
despite  being  hampered  by  the 
nickname  ‘Tricky  Ltick,"  an  unex- 
pected attack  from  the  right-wing  of 
his  own  parly,  and  nllegatiuns  that 
millionaire  Howard  Hughes  had 
lent  his  brother  Donald  question- 
able sums  of  capital  in  1956.  Nixon 
lost  the  1962  governor's  race  to  De- 
mocrat Edmund  G.  Brown. 

While  most  pundits  wrote  Nixon 
off  as  politically  (lend.  JFK  knew  bet- 
ter and  assumed  1 1 ml  no  matter 
what  happened  in  California,  his  old 
buddy  Dizanis  would  once  again  be 
his  rival  in  1964.  “Their  early  friend- 
ship." Matthews  stales,  "had  been  a 
casualty  of  the  electoral  war."  In 
early  November  1963  Nixon  began 
singing  his  comebnek  and  publicly 
nllackfd  JFK  for  everything  limn 
Ids  leadership  during  Ihe  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  to  his  possible  hand 
in  the  murder  of  South  Vietnamese 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Thru 
there  was  Dallas. 

JFK’s  assassination  shocked 
Nixon,  not  only  because  he  losl  his 
dear  friend-cu m-tu* mesls,  hut  be- 
cause it  muddied  his  own  political 
future.  He  immediulely  wrote 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  a hear  I fell  Id- 
ler on  tin*  loss  of  her  husband,  mid 
got  a (lose  of  advice  in  tvtmu:  "1 
know  Itow  you  feel  — so  long  mi  I hr 
path  — so  closely  missing  tin*  great- 
est prize  — mid  now  fur  you,  Ihe 
question  comes  up  again,  and  you 
must  commit  nil  you  nml  your  fam- 
ily’s hopes  and  efforts  lignin  — Just 
one  tiling  1 would  sny  to  you  — if  it 
does  not  work  out  ns  you  have 


States  and  attended  Michigan  Stale 
for  a couple  of  years  until  homesick- 
ness brought  him  back  to  the  forest. 
There  are,  at  most,  about  700  Cofan, 
and  Borman  rules  only  a small 
band,  but  he  was  democratically- 
elected  chief  because  the  people 
thought  he  could  do  the  job.  He  was 
Cofan  in  all  but  the  accidents  of 
birth  and  skin.  He  knew  intimately 
the  ways  of  the  larger  world  out- 
side. And  he  made  his  commitment 
for  a lifetime,  marrying  a Cofan 
woman  and  starting  a family. 

Tidwell’s  eyewitness  report  of  the ' 
wholesale  destruction  of  natural 
riches  is  harrowing  and  Dantesque. 
His  writing  here  is  so  Intense  that 
you  can  smell  the  oil.  And  the  vil- 
lains are  so  clear  that  little  commen- 
tary is  needed:  Petroecuador,  ably 
assisted  by  Dallas-based  Maxus  En- 
ergy, a i company  that,  under  the 
name  Diampnd  Alkali,  manufactured 
the  defoliant  Agent  Orange  during 


hoped  fur  so  long  — please  be  coo 
Holed  by  what  you  already  hast- 
your  life  and  your  family." 

The  Inst  third  of  Kennedy  And ; 
Nixon  deals  with  the  legacy  oi: 
Camelot.  (hat  eternal  flume  Jacque- 
line Kennedy  physically  placed  oo 
her  husband's  grave  and  which 
Nixon  figuratively  tried  in  vain  if- 
extinguish,  liven  though  Nixon  - 
whom  Matthews  dubs  "the  chat 
pinti  of  squares”  — appeared  onto 
cover  of  Time  magazine  56  lim* 
and  was  eh  vied  president  twice.  Iv 
was  ever  haunted  by  the  Kenned) 
specier.  When  lie  ran  for  rc-clectioo 
again  in  BMW  tin-  opponent  he  nu* 
feared  was  Robert  K.  Kennedy:  in 
1972  ii  was  Edward  Kennedy,  h 
1971  Nixmi  installed  a While  Haute 
taping  system  because  he  was*®-, 
tied  that  liberal,  pro-Kennedy  sd* 
nrs  would  someday  deny  1® 
"greatness"  by  ignoring  his  genial* 
accomplishments.  Hy  record**^ 
every  syllable  uttered  ill  the  Oti 
Office  aiul  in  his  Old  Executive  £ 
fice  Building  hideaway,  Nixon  »■ 
lievnl  lie  would  triumph  in  to 
arena  Uuil  mattered  mosl:  history. 
The  result  was,  ol  course,  Wnlerg^' 

Rivalries  exist  ill  politics,  ® 
Nixon's  shorlcomingH,  IndwW*1 
bonis  of  puruuoM  and  despair,  w*; 
bis  own  and  cannot  lie  atlrlbuled  w 
some  bizarre  KenncdyesQW  <1°* 
spiraey  or  vendetta.  According 
Matthews,  in  the  cud  JFK  and 
each  got  Ihe  Washington  n*7n®? 
he  deserved:  'Today  the 
Center  and  the  Wnlergntc  sit  bes« 
each  other  along  the  Potomac  - 
like  unmatched  backends." 

i'  .1 


the  Vietnam  War.  In  dispute  talk* 
beneath  the  forest,  enough  to  W* 
U.S.  needs  for  oil  of  10  days.  ■■ 

In  contrast,  Tidwell  sings  1 
and  beautifully  about  the  sheer  R • 
of  jungle  travel.  “In  all  their  | 

grandeur,"  he  writes,  ' 

kapok  trees,  dolphins  j 

butterflies  have  a way  of  ■ 

away  dark  turns  of  mind."  j 

But  the  image  that  wiu'®tF 
longest  is  certainly  i 


his  briefcase  and  jaguar 
painted  on  his  face 
juice  of  achiote  berries, 
tradictory,  obsessed, 
tween  disparate  p^ycheH'i*®  -j- 
the  oil  interests  but  u*®j2?Lw 
motors  on  the  local  river.  He?™ 
to  be  in  the  headlines  oned^^ 
Tidwell  Is  an  unusually JPjftT. 
writer,  his  scope  wkte*jp»-J, 
curiosity  large,  and  he’hasmjvj 
ability  to  convince  us  that  tjm  ... 
he  writes  about  arc  selfevidem^J 
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China  speeds  up 
rate  of  executions 


Francis  peroq  In  Beijing 


THE  current  crackdown  ori 
crime  in  China  appears  to 
have  surpassed  the  record 
level  ' of  death  sentences  handed 
down  and  carried  out  in  1983.  Local 
newspapers  report  that  in  China’s 
southern  province  of  Guangdong 
alone,  25  people  were  executed  on 
June  18. " 

Provincial  newspapers  reaching 
the  Agence  France-Presse  office  in 
Beijing  report  that  109  death  sen- 
tences were  handed  down  across 
the  country  on  one  day  in  June,  and 
nearly  all  were  carried  out.  Amnesty 
International  notes  that  650  death 
sentences  were  reported  in  the 
space  of  a month  and  a half  after  the 
government  gave  the  order  to  step 
up  the  "strike  hard"  campaign. 

The  death  sentence  is  increas- 
ingly being  handed  down  for  crimes 
of  a less  serious  nature.  It  is  no 
longer  limited  to  murder,  rape  and 
violent  assaults.  Seven  men  in- 
volved In  selling  women  were 
among  those  killed  by  firing  squads 
early  this  month  in  the  central 
province  of  Anhu.  Eight  cattle 
rustlers  also  suffered  the  same  fate 
in  Heilongjiang  in  the  northeast. 

Official  announcements  supply 
squalid  details  about  the  state  of 


Chinese  society.  We  learn  that  in 
the  trafficking  of  women,  the  aver- 
age "return"  on  a marriageable 
young  woman,  based  on  119  women 
sold,  is  about  2,000  yuan  ($260).  As 
for  rustlers,  they  pocket  $60,000  in 
deals  involving  several  hundred 
head  of  cattle. 

Tlie  president  of  the  Beijing  high 
court  rather  ingenuously  justified 
the  severity  of  sentences  passed  by 
pointing  out  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime  increased  when  the  of- 
fence was  repeated.  But  increasing 
, penalties  does  not  seem  to  be  reduc- 
: ing  crime.  More  than  20  per  cent  of 
defendants  convicted  recently  in 
Guangdong  province  had  already 
: served  prison  terms. 

Amnesty  International  says  3,612 
death  sentences  were  pronounced 
in  1995,  and  2,535  of  them  carried 
out,  compared  with  2,785  death 
sentences  and  2,050  executions  the 
previous  year.  Three  thousand  exe- 
cutions were  reported  in  1983,  but 
the  organisation  believes  the  real 
figure  could  have  been  as  high  as 
10,000. 

The  images  of  condemned  people 
that  appear  on  television  daily  as 
they  are  driven  to  their  execution  in 
"tumbrels"  right  up  to  the  moment 
they  are  put  to  death  do  not  seem  to 
shock  people.  And  although  the  ex- 


Take  aim  . . . Beijing’s  traffic  police  take  part  In  a weapon’s  training  course,  A crackdown  to  holt 
Increasing  crime  In  China  haa  led  to  much  harsher  sentencing 


ecutions  don't  frighten  off  criminals, 
they  do  reassure  ordinary  people, 
who  aren’t  used  to  crime  motivated 
by  greed. 

None  the  less,  in  a cautious  state- 
ment published  in  the  Daily  Law 
Journal,  lawyers  have  called  on  the 
government  to  follow  the  proce- 
dures laid  down  when  passing  dead] 
sentences,  something  that  law 
courts  tend  to  rush  through. 


The  government  hasn't  given  any 
hint  as  to  the  political  motivations 
that  one  suspects  underlie  this  brisk 
campaign  to  clean  up  society.  But 
the  growing  crime  rate  demon- 
strates that  the  imbalance  in  society 
is  increasing,  and  some  find  little 
difficulty  in  blaming  this  on  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  die  Chinese 
have  embraced  Deng  Xiaoping’s 
exhortation  to  get  rich. 


All  this  has  not  prevented  the 
justice  minister,  Xiao  Yang,  from 
declaring  that  "the  rule  of  law  will 
prevail  in  China  by  the  year  2000". 
Xiao  said  that  this  would  be  brought 
about  in  particular  by  a "five-year 
plan  designed  to  make  people  in 
rural  areas  familiar  with  the  existing 
laws",  which  was  being  put  into 
effect 

(June  20) 


France  criticised  for  treatment  of  refugees  National  Front’s  two  faces 


Nathaniel  Hereberg 


FRENCH  Immigration  policy 
comes  in  for  sharp  criticism 
from  the  International  Human 
Rights  Federation  (F1DH)  in  a 31- 
page  report  that  draws  attention 'to 
the  way  the  French  administration 
treats  asylum-seekera  and  illegal 
immigrants.  ' . 

The  report,  drafted  by  three  | 
heads  of  foreign  human  rights  asso- 
ciations invited  to'  look  into  the  situ- 
ation In  France  — Lucie  Lemonde 
(Canada), '■  Toufik  Bouderbalah 
(Tunisia) ' arid'  Reh^  Degnl-Segiii 
Cvbry  ' Cotet)  — Is  the  result  of1 
meetings  carried  out  and  investiga:- 
dons  undertaken  by  the  organ- 
isation. 

We  thought  that  we  knew  every- 
thing about 'French  policy  towards 
asylum-seekers  — the  foiitlne  offi- 
cial insistence  that  asyium-seriteri' 
must'have  visas,  the  drastic  restric- 
tions ‘on  the  'number ' of!  vjsaS' 
granted,  the'  fines  Imposed  'on' those , 
who  trknsport'  Immigrants  without 
Proper 'docuritents,  and  the  barriers' 
raised  to  prevent  unwonted  foreign1 
®f8  from  entering  French  territory 
are  wril  known.  '' 

Similarly1,  the  authorities*  practice ' 
of  refusing  to  let  Illegal  paSsehgete 
laHd  in  French’ porte  for  the  piirpose 
of  filing  a petition  for  asylum  has 
been  'frequently  reported  in  the; 
media. 

However,  the  methbds  employed 
against  illegal  immigrants  at  Paris's 
Charles  de  Gaull^  airport  haite'  re- 
mained vague.  During  a day  gftent 
at  the  aiiport,  human  rights  fovesti- 
Rafors.  sawj  actions  by  official?  thpt 
“tey  bay  "raises  grave  doubts  about 
the  possibility  6f  even1  filing  a re- 
quest for  asylum".  ' 

They  cite  the  cate  of  a young. 


Nigerian  man  whom  they  found 
locked  up  in  the  airport  transit 
lounge.  "He  had  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  literally  clung  to  the  members 
of  the  mission.  He  told  us  in  English 
that  he  wanted  to  file  a petition  for 
asylum,  but  that  he  had  no  inter- 
preter and  that  nobody  took  heed  of 
,hia  request  He  was  clutching  a 
number  of  papers,  newspaper  cut- 
tings and  so  on. 

! “We  ‘translated  his  story  to  the 
inspector,  accompanying  ua,  who 
.said  the  young  than  had  not  asked 
for  anything.  He  assured  us  the  man 
would  bp  transferred  arid  his  re- 
quest registered,"  , . 

: With' caste  cjtedto  back  up  its 
assertions,  the  commission  criti-' 
rises  the  refusal  to  register  claims 
for  asylum  and  points  to  the  “almost 
[insurmountable  difficulties"  that 
foreigners  encounter  in  making 
suck  claims. 

THE  REPORT’  says  that  the 
fiUttlbfir  of  foreigner^  granted 
reftigrie  pt&tus  has'  dropped  sharply 
and  drafts  attention  to  the  French 
authorities'  refusal  to  consider' per; 
secution  that  is  pot  directly  attribut- 
able 'to  a .government  as  being 
gramas  'for,  seeing  asyluju.  This 
has'  the 'effect  of  shutting,  out.  all 
[Adrians  wjio  are  threatened  by 

Isfemlcactremlsts.  "j 

1 The  second  part  of  the  report 
Idegfe  with  the  way  Immigrants  are 

>•  ‘ aL'jl  •'  * ia 


the  many  infringements, 'bf  the, role 
bf  few  by  judges  themselves,  Not 
only  db’iostjiidgea  refuse  to  exam- 
ine the  legality  of  me  arrests  made, 
"sdthetiiheri  the  judge  biittffelf  mis- 


leads [foreigners]  by  holding  out 
false  promises”,  the  report  claims. 
Members  of  the  mission  attended 
several  court  hearings. 

The  three  investigators  noted 
that  the  situation  was  even  worse  in 
the  prefectures.  At  one  hearing,  a 
foreigner  protested  that  he  could 
not  be  expelled  because  he  was 
married  to  a French  woman.  Sur- 
prised, the  judge  questioned  the 
representative  of  the  administration 
and  discovered  he  had  the  marriage 
certificate  in  his  file  but  had  not 
bothered  to*  mention  it  to  the  judge 
or  the  defence.  , 

. The  |FlpR  ,8180  found  officials 
befog  heavy-handed  with  foreigners, 
at  deterition  centres,  where  none  of 
the  conditions  provided  for  by  the 
European  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Torture  is  applied.  De- 
tainees' rights  are  not  made  dear, 
and  , there  1b  no  access,  to  a tele- 
phone or  to  a lawyer.  . , , , 

The  cqppluaion  the  mission 
draws  from  all  this  is  “very  signifi- 
cant for  a country  that  holds  itself 
out  to  be  tite  cradle  of  human  rights' 
and  a sanc'tupry".  ', 

Far  from  combating  the  propa- 
ganda qf  the;  extreme  right,,  tite  re- 
port says,  .the  government . "is 
fostering  xenoplipbip  arid,  making 
foreigners  a scapegoat  titrough  yari- 
bus  legislative  and  administrative 
measures".. ' ' 

I And  it  odds:  /‘Admitteqly.  lt  is 

becoming  ppmhipnplace  to  potethe 
discrepancy  between  - the  theory 
knd.realtiy  qf  human  righU  jri  practi- , 
telly  every  npilpm  Bqt  the  FU)H, 
pifeslqn  has  to  point  put 
treatment  meted,  out  to  one  of , so  cl- j 
etyfc  . pitjpt' ,, vulnerable  mlpptjuea. , 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  what  Is  ac- 
ceptable,1* .!  • 

(June  19)! 


EDITORIAL 


IN  PUBLIC,  the  National  Front 
(NF)  still  wheels  out  Its  cus- 
tomary arsenal  of  threats  and.  in- 
timidation, keeps  controversy 
bubbling  by  making  violent 
statements,  takes  repeated  court 
actions  and  talks  tough, 

But  behind  the  scenes,  Jean- 
Marie,  Le  Pen’s  party  la,  befog 
helpful  and  emollient, not  only  in 
the  electoral  arena  but  also  lit 
neighbourhood  associations,  ;Aq 
a result  the  Front’s  following  la 
growing  steadily.  . i , 

Jhe  NFs  recent  breakthrough 
in  elections  to  tenants'  associa- 
tions of  low-rent  council  flats 
and  houses  has  rung  alarm  bells 
among  those  worried  by  the 
swelling  rhetoric  of  Intolerance 
and exclusion.  However,  the 
Front  won  just,  1,7  of  Che  1,600 
seafo  filled  on  June  15,  which 
gives  it  only  a toehold  to  these 
council  housing  .tenants’  asso- 
ciations. 

Its  presence  will  consequently, 
be  more  symbolic  than  real, 
fsven  on  boards  of  directors  .fo 
which  Front  members  have  been . 
elected,  they  wUl.be  to  ho  posh, 
(ton  to  lmppse  the  “national  pref- 
erence” . for  which  they  are 
clamouring, 

What’s  ipore,  the  turnout  ,at 
such  elections,  to  low,  which  Urn-. 
Its  their  bppact  Qut  thp  fact  that 
JLe  ^ep’s  parly  haa  been  fojrly 
successful  .where  It, hap  chopen, 
to  field  candidates  confirms Tt  fo. 
becoming  more,,. firmly,  SPtob- 
jlshed  In,  housing  estates,  and, 
this  jtfyep’lt  hqpe  for  Jhe  future. 
These  yeeqlts  jire  the  frult  of  a 
painstaking  polity  of  operating  ait. 


a neighbourhood  level  among 
people  in  difficulty.  They  feel 
abandoned  and  see  the  Front  as 
their  main  champion  as  unem- 
ployment, Insecurity  and  poverty 
compound  their  bewilderment 
an.d  fuel  (heir  anger. 

If  the  Bouches-du-Rh6ne  de- 
part ement,  among  others,  is  af- 
fected by  the  NFs  breakthrough, 
and  the  northern  districts  of 
Marseille  give  the  party  .a  warm 
welcome,  it  Is  not  mere  chance. 
They,  are  areas  that  have  lost 
their  Industrial  base  and  are 
among  many,  deserted  by  the  left 
over  the.  years,  and  which  the 
Front  to  patiently  .working  to  win 
over. 

Indeed,  it  la  among  former 
Socialist  and  Communist  voters 
that  the  ! Front  is  now  finding 
converts.  As  Patrick  Perrineau, 
director  of  the  Ceptre  fot  French 
Political  Studies,  pointed  out  on 
Jupe  15  to  an  audience  of  .left- 
and  right-wing  political  leaders 
in.Chftteauvallon,  fije  old  stamp- 
ing grounds  of- the  left  are  now. 
'‘increasingly  occupied  by  the 
National  Front”. 

; , W|tb  the  Front  haying  become 
the  leading  party  among  manual 
workers,  clerical  employees  and 
the  jobless,;  only  half  of  those 
wlio  vote  for  Le.  Pen  claim  to  be 
on  the  right. 

• ^Understandably, Jn  order. to  be 
more  In  Une  with  his  voter?*  Le 
Pen  now  rejects,  his  party's,  **ex- 
trqme  right”,  label.  .Taking  liber- 
tigs  with  the  language,  he  prefers, 
to  .claim,  his  party  jk  "neither  of 
the  right  nor.  of  .the  left”,  ftijaa 
measure. of  the.  size,  of  the  -tasH 
ahead,  for  the  left  to,  regain  loot 
ground. 

(June  20) 
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In  the  clutches  of  the  demon  drug 


Francois  Maspero 

NOTICIA  DE  UN  SECUESTRO 
Gabriel  Garcra  Marquez 
Grupo  Editorial  Norma 
(Barcelona,  Buenos  Aires)  338pp 


WHEN  Gabriel  Garda 
Marquez  recently  pre- 
sented his  new  book, 
Notlcia  de  un  Secuestro  (Chronicle 
Of  A Hostage-Taking),  to  the  Span- 
ish press,  he  described  it  as  “the 
toughest  and  saddest"  book  he  had 
written.  It  had  been  “an  agonising 
and  unforgettable  experience  on  a 
human  level". 

At  a time  when  a new  generation 
of  Latin  American  writers  claims  to 
have  turned  its  back  on  Garda  Mar- 
quez’s celebrated  “magic  realism", 
Colombia's  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  haB  returned  to 
the  investigative  Journalism  of  his 
early  days  as  a writer. 

What  he  proves  in  the  process  is 
that  straightforward  reporting  can, 
through  a painstaking  account  of  the 
facts,  based  solely  on  the  evidence  of 
those  Involved,  achieve  the  dimen- 
sions and  starkness  of  Greek  tragedy 
without  relying  on  fictional  embell- 
ishments or  stylistic  flourishes. 

The  idea  of  writing  a "good  piece 
of  reportage"  had  long  nagged  Gar- 
cfa  Marquez  when  a BogotA  Journal- 
ist, Maruja  Pachon,  and  her 
husband  Alberto  Viltamizar,  con- 
tacted him  in  1993:  two  years  ear- 
lier, Pachon  had  been  kidnapped  by 
drug  traffickers,  and  she  wanted 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  her  six 
months'  detendon  and  her  daily 
brush  with  death. 

Garcia  Marquez  very  soon  real- 
ised he  could  not  restrict  himself  to 
her  case  alone:  10  people  had  been 
taken  hostage  along  with  her,  and 
two  of  them  were  killed.  His  ac- 
count would  be  meaningless  unless 
,he  put  it  into  the  context  of  the  ruth-  * 
less  trial  of  strength  then  going  on 
between  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment and  the  drug  barons. 

When  Wsar  Gaviria  became 
president  in  1990,  Colombia  was  the 
scene  of  a fight  to  the  death.  The 
government,  pressurised  • by  the 
United'  States,  which  wanted  to 
search  out  and  destroy  the  sources 
of  the  drug  market,  decided  to  dis- 
mantle die  parallel'  state  set  up  by 
the  Medellin  and  Cali  drug  cartels, 
which  had  long  been  more  powerful ' 
than  the  Colombian  state  itself. 

The  cartel  bosses  were  forced  to 
concede  defeat  as  die  government. 


* )* 


The  body  of  drug  baron  Pablo  Escobar  lies  on  a stretcher  after  he  was  shot  dead  in  Medellin  in  1993 


with  US  logistical  support,  carried 
out  a series  of  military  operations  — 
which  did  not  spare  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. They  were  on  the  point  of 
being  arrested. 

The  Colombian  government  had 
promised  to  extradite  drug  traffick- 
ers facing  charges  in  the  US.  It  was 
a prospect  that  terrified  the  men 
who  now  referred  to  themselves  os 
los  extraditables:  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  just  been  sentenced  in  the 
US  to  life  imprisonment  (or  more 
precisely  130  years). 

As  long  as  they  remained  on 
Colombian  soil,  however,  they 
risked  little.  like  all  good  mafiosi, 
they  had  always  been  very  careful 
not  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
Colombian  authorities. 

Pablo  Escobar,  head  of  the 
Medellin  cartel,  came  up  with  on  an- 
swer to  theLextrodltion -threat:  black- 
mail. He  kidnapped  10  people.  Five 
of  them  had  close  lies  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  belonged  to  the  Bo- 
gota dllte,  while  the  other  five  were 
pari  of  a television  crew  accompany- 
ing reporter  Dinna  Turb^y,  who  had 
•bedn  fooled  into  thinking  she  was 
going  to  get  aii  interview. 

Escobnr  then  negotiated  on  a tit- 
format  basis  on  behalf  of  all  the 
exlraditables:  the  hostages  would  be 
freed,  and  he  and  other  leading 
tlrilg  bosses  Would  give  themselves 
up.  In  return,  they  would  deceive 
assurances  that  they  would  remain 
in  a Colombian  jail. 

Those  six  months  of  negotiations 


— six  months  of  purgatory  for  the 
hostages  and  their  families  — form 
the  framework  of  Garcfa  Marquez’s 
naiTative.  His  investigations  arc  so 
painstaking,  and  his  account  so  de 
tailed,  that  at  one  point  the  reader 
worries  about  losing  the  thread. 

But  that  never  happens.  In  the 
opening  pages  the  author  generates 
a tension  that  never  eases  up.  He 
alternates  between  die  ordeal  of  the 
imprisoned  hostages  (odd-numbered 
chapters)  and  that  of  their  nearest 
and  dearest  (even-numbered  chap- 
lers).  Despite  his  large  cast  of 
characters  he  manages,  through  this 
constant  to-lngand  fro-ing,  to  create  a 
stifling,  claustrophobic  atmosphere. 


hrt  HE  hostages'  only  opening 

1 on  the  outside  world  is  Hie 
1 ..  Mm- UUle  window  of  the  televi- 
sion set  that  their  guards  keep  on  all 
the  time.  That  is  how  they  stay 
briefed  about  themselves,  not  only 
through  news  Items  and  official 
statements,  but  through  coded  mes- 
sages hidden  in  n snatch  of  dialogue 
in  a television  soap  or  the  sermon  of 
n priest 

For  their  families  there  is  no  es- 
caping a constant  obsession  with  the 
welfare  of  the  hostages  — an  obses- 
sion that  Informs  every  minute  of 
their  lives  and  guides  their  every  net. 

On  one  side,  then,  Garcfa  Mar- 
quez evoked  the  prisoners'  dally 
lives,  which  oscillate  between  hope 
and  mortal  anxiety,  and  chronicles 
their  cohabitation  with  guards  who 


Shining  a light  on  the  ‘comfort  women* 


Philippa  Pons  In  Seoul  . ' 1 

THE  fate  of  the  “comfort  women" 
— the  euphemism  used  in 
Japan  for  some  200,000  Asian 
women,  plus  a few  Westerners,  who 
were  used  as  sexual  slaves  by  Japan- 
ese troops  during  the  second  world 
war — has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  ever  since  Japanese  histo- 
rians, burrowing  in  the  imperial 
archives  in  1992.  revealed  thls  btot 
on  their  cou  n try's  history. 

1 The  cruel  facts  of  the  case  and  re- 
sponsibility for  them  are  only  part  of 
the  truth,  however.  Women  whose 
lives  suddenly  turned  info  a 'night- 
mare as  die  normal  joys  Of  youth 
were  nipped  in  the  bud  are  now,  in 
their  ola  age,  torn  between  the  urge 
to  unburden  themselves  and  the 
temptation  to- keep  their  secret  and 
tiptoe  out  of  the  world  that  treated 
|hem  so  badly. 


In  his  1995  book.  The  Comfort 
Women:  Japan's  Brutal  Regime  Of 
Enforced  Prostitution  In  The  Sec- 
ond World  War,  George  Hicks 
showed  how  the  Japanese  army  or- 
ganised prostitution  — with  the  aim 
of  reducing  rape  in  occupied  coun- 
tries such  as  China  — and  how  it 
went  about  recruiting  candidates, 
notably  in  Korea.  He  thinks ; there 
are  about  58,000  survivors  today. 

Byun  Young-joo,  a young  South 
Korean  director,  has  made  Mur- 
murs, a moving  90-mintite  docu- 
mentary on  the  life  of  those  women. 
She  avoids  politicising  the  issue, 
which  is  all  the  • more  remarkable 
because  Koreans  are  notoriously 
prickly  about  Japan,  their  overlord 
from  1910  to  1945. 

. A showing'  of  the  film  in  Tokyo  a 
month  ago  was  disrupted  by  far- 
right  extremists.  Although  Japan  ', 
admits  the ' facts,  some  deny  that 


sexual  slavery  was  a deliberate  pol- 
icy of  die  Japanese  state. 

"1  came  acrp9S  the  subject  when 
reporting  on  prostitute's  who  cater 
for  Japanese  tourists  on  the  island  of 
Cheju  [off  the  southern  tip  of 
Korea]"  says  Byun.  “One  of  them 
told  tife  she  wa9  in  'thfc  profession  to 
help  pay  for  treatment  for  her 
mother,  who  had  cancer  of  the 
uterus  and  who  had  been  a 'comfort 
womaii’."  ' " •' t’ 

Byun  then  visited  a group  of  for- 
mer "comfort  women"  Uving  com-' 
munally  in  Seoul.  "At  first  they  wAre 
hostile  pdd  suspicious  — they  didn’t 
want  to' talk  to  the  media,  which  had 
used:  them  as  an  illustration' of  the 
kind  of  atrocities  the  Japanese  were 
capable  of,  add1  then  forgot  about 
them.  I visited  thdih  over  A period  of 
14  months.  We' talked  fefe  drahk  to^! 
gether,  and  in  the  end  we  !gpt  pri 
very  well.  One  day,  one  of  them' 


can  be  absurdly  cruel  one  moment, 
and  just  ns  absurdly  nice  the  next. 

And  mirroring  them  on  the  other 
side  are  the  same  hopes  and  fears 
ns  the  search  for  a solution  pro- 
ceeds. There  is  a confrontation  be- 
tween the  hostages'  families,  who 
are  prepared  to  make  any  conces- 
sions asked  of  them,  and  the  author- 
ities, who  do  not  want  to  give  in. 

Hie  publisher  has  perfectly  ca|*- 
lurod  the  atmosphere  of  (he  hook 
by  putting  n chessboard  on  its 
cover  the  whole  affair  is  indeed  like 
a game  of  chess,  with  its  rules,  lung- 
pondered  moves,  traps  ami  attempts 
at  diversion.  Gaviria  and  Escobar 
face  each  other  across  the  chess- 
board, while  strange  pawns  flit  be- 
lwceii_tiiejii  -n-  respectable  doctors 
nnd  lawyers  who  also  work  for  the 
drug  traffickers. 

Particularly  memorable  arc  the 
muchachos,  llic  very  young  hench- 
men who  are  capable  of  killing  or 
getting  killed  wjlli  quite  extraordi- 
nary cnsiittlness.  They  are  at  once 
utterly  mnornl  nnd  fiercely  devout, 
sporting  medallions  depicting  the 
baby  Jesus.  It  Is  a world  barely 
glimpsed,  hut  one  which,  far  from 
being  a world  apart,  nuiy  lake  over 
tomorrow  if  drug  money  continues 
to  be  the  only  means  of  survival  lor 
generations  of  people  who  have  ab- 
solutely ho  prospects  In  life. 

Garda  Mnrqucz  describes  all  this 
with  the  familiar  economy  of  menus 
— very  few  adjectives,  adverbs  or 
repetitions  — that  lends  his  style  its 


handed  me.  a fpw  banknotes:  ‘For 
your  film,'  she  said. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  make  a film 
about  relations  between  JajMin  anil 
Korea,  but  about  women  ns  victims, 
whatever  the  Identity  of  the  aggres- 
sor, and  show  why  we  should  be 
concerned  today  about  their  fate . .'. 

"Only  one  Korean  cinema  agreed 
to  show  the  film,  which  was  the  first 
documentary  ever  to  be ‘released 
commercially  in  Korea.  Without  any 
promotion.  It  inonaged  to  draw 
15,000  spectators,  most  of  them  stu- 
dents and  more  than  50  per  cent 
women.’’ 

The  br  usque  defensiveness  of  the 
women  hi  the  film  reflects  their  des- 
perate attempt  to  come  \q  terms 
with  their  past.  Some  want  neither 
compensation  nor  sympathy.  All 
that  Park  DQrej  wed  73,  wants  to  do 
is  "to  leaVe  fills  life  with  a goodbye", 
i ,WUh  apjjareiit  Indifference,  one' 
yeoman  described  what  life  was  like 
for  her  at  die  ifee  of  17:'  20  clients  a 
day,  VD,  arid’  Attempted  suicide.  She 
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incomparable  power.  But  does  k' 
really  say  everything? 

Here  the  limitations  of  the  ches  >. 
board  become  evident.  Garcia  fck  * 
qurz's  narrative  is  In  the  form  d, 
loop,  it  begins  with  Pacboa’s  fei 
napping:  her  diamond  ringUripJ 
off  her  finger.  U ends  with  bl 
image  of  the  freed  Pachon:  her  ml 
has  just  been  returned  to  her  in  a 
expensive  case. 

Ihil  wluit  goes  on  outside  M 
loop?  Wc  get  not  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  Colombia  itself,  which1 
has  been  blighted  by  the  dnigecool 
omy.  Behind  Escobnr  and  his  feDoi 
top  dogs  there  are  a host  of  awl 
producers,  farmers  who  would  t* 
totally  destitute  were  it  not  fork 
drug  nuinna.  We  do  not  see  them 
Behind  President  Gaviria  there  b 
the  iron  fist  of  the  US,  which,  if u 
cannot  eradicate  drug  production 
wants  to  control  It. 

In  this  sense,  the  book  does  net 
have  a happy  end.  To  be  sure,  Esoo- 
bar  eventually  gives  himself  ui 
Later,  after  managing  to  toalij 
prison  into  the  lap  of  luxury,  be  b 
shot  dead  during  a massive  gang 
showdown. 

BUT  WHO  has  taken  owrl 
from  Escobar,  in  Mexico  or 
anywhere  else?  Garcia  Mar  I 
quez  — who,  by  the  way,  coura-) 
geouslv  defends  (he  argument  that 
only  decriminalisaiion  will  end  the 
drug  problem  — feels  sympathy  fa 
Gaviria  and  his  fight  iigainst  the  car- 
tels, and  this  iruiy  explain  why  ht 
does  not  pursue  his  analysis  of  thf 
issue's  deeper  mechanisms  further 
His  fascination  with  Escobar  is  also 
slightly  disturbing. 

The  scene  where  Escobar  gives 
himself  up  is  superbly  handled. The 
priest  who  lias  done  the  negotiating 
prepares  to  leave,  his  job  com- , 
plcted.  But  Escobar's  martafar 
ask  him  to  bless  them.  They  all  id, 
down  on  their  knees,  and  Escoba; 
himself,  with  great  dignity,  docs*? 
same.  ! 

It  has  to  be  said  (hut  dignity  is  ik 
main  quality  which  emerges  for  ‘ 
this  portrait  of  a man  who  scenri1 
to  possess  the  refinement  of  »| 
gentleman  in  addition  to  iiincJilsma 
Escobar  may  have  been  n ciimna, 
of  the  worst  kind,  hut  it  could, k 
that  in  Garda  Marquez's  eyes  [* 
was  also  the  man  who  stood  up  I® 
the  US.  .... 

It  is  well  known.  Ihat  (JarciaM^ 
quez  is  a personal  friend  of. 
Castro..  One  suspects,  that  he  nW 
have  delected,  hidden  nvyny  in  tM 
psyche  of  Kscohur  the  (Ir.ug  bsrtja 
some  of  the  Lider  Muxlnjo'a  vlfUW 
(June  V) 


remembers  the  songs  phq  aitf  rw 
fellow  “comfort  women’’  us$  “ 
sing  in  between  clients.  . 

Byim  tracked  down  a group  ™ 
former  Korean  "comfort  W1*?* 
who  had  remained  in  China.Ttj??? 
a year  to  negotiate  with  the  qfepft 
ties,  because  they  didn't 


jeopardise  their  relations., 
Japan.  They  only  allowed  ty1?, 
three  of  them,  09  they  tlflUSRlT 
others  were  iq  too  pathetic,* 
tion,"  he  says.  _ - ‘ a 
The  resignation  of  the  rWMjW 
China  contrasts  wifii  fife 
grittiness  of  those  wqo.pPr 
to  Korea. 

(May  30),;, 
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APPOINTMENTS/COURSES  21 


FIELD  DIRECTOR 

£23,774  pa  + benefits  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

SCF  has  been  active  in  Zanzibar  since  1888,  although  the  present  country  programme, 
now  based  on  the  mainland  In  Dares  Salaam,  is  very  young.  Funding  far  the'  programme  is 
heavily  dependent  on  grants  and  you  wil  be  tasked  with  developing  a cohesive  funding 
strategy,  as  the  programme  Is  now  being  considered  as  new.  Part  of  your  role  win  be  to 
review  current  projects  which  are  all  In  either  transitional  or  planning  phases,  and  you  will 
be  Instrumental  in  deciding  what  tevtel  and  range  of  activities  SCF  can  support.  Our  work 
' currently  spans  children^  rights,  disability,  health,  social  welfare,  early  childhood 
development,  primary  education,  refugees,  emergencies  and  bod  security. 

Working  closely  with  the  government,  donor  and  partner  agencies,  you  wRI  analyse 
- the  situation  In  the  country,  review  and  develop  our  programme  strategy,  and  make  sure 
eabh- project  follows  a clear  path.  You  can't  do  this  fast  by  sitting  In  an  office  in  Dar  es 
. Salaam.  You  must  spend  time  visiting  the  projects  and  talking  to  your  staff,  because 
how  you  manage  and  develop  them  con  have  a huge  impact  on  the  programme. 

It  Is  a demanding  role  where  your  rare  combination  of  qualities,  experience  and 
skills  can  make  a real  difference  In  maintaining  a dear  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  In 
the  programme.  You  must  have  run  an  overseas  relief  or  development  programme  at  a 
senior  level,  and  possess  considerable  financial,  managerial  and  policy  expertise.  Strong 
analytical  and  conceptual  skills  are  essential,  and  you  will  need  to  ba  an  adept 
communicator  and  negotiator. 

The  post  has  accompanied  status  and  Is  offered  on  25  month  contract.  Your  salary 
should  be  tax-free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package  Including 
accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

. For  further  details  and  an  application  farm,  please  write  to  Mary  Austen  at: 

Overseas  Personnel.  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD.  Fax:  0171  793  7610. 

Closing  date:  23rd  JUy  1998. 


SCF  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


Save  the  Chi 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


Idrenl 


Opportunities  exist  for  graduates  to  eludy  Dila  Important  and  developing  area  at 
Irte  Centre  for  the  Economics  and  Management  ot  Aquatic  Resources  (cemsre). 

Applications  are  now  being  considered  lor  entry  to  this  degree  in  October  1998. 
which  fa  pert  of  the  Postgraduate  Programme  In  Fletiertoe  Economics  and 
Management.  Some  funding  available.  Excellent  employment  prospects 
worldwide. 

Further  Information  may  be  obtained  from: 

The  Admissions  Tutor,  cemare, 

Uahnraly  of  Portsmouth,  fat 

Ucktwsy  Road,  Portsmouth,  P04  BJF.  B 

e-mati:  roWnsonkflpbs.portac.uk  W 

Telephone:  (01706)  844091  A | Jnlvo,.iWD, 

Fttelml*  (01705)844037  ^ 1 pSfamouS 

A Cmai  4 Emma  for  UflMnty  imcWd  «d  rmotk 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Agent9  Abroad  or  with  good 
overseas  contacts.  Sought  by 
small  established  but  expanding 
English  as  a Foreign  Language 
School. 

Generous  commission  offered. 
The  school  offers  year  round 
tuition  at  all  levels,  as  well  as 
summer  courses  and  exam 
preparation. 

For  details  write  to: 
I.C.8.E 

26  Pottergate 
Norwich  NR2  1DX 


Rebuilding  child  care  In  the  Federation  of  Bosnia  Herzegovina. 

SCF  works  to  achieve  lasting  benefits  for  children  within  communities  In  which  they 
Kve  and  endeavours  to  make  oNIdrenfe  rights  a reality  all  over  the  world.  SCF  has  a long 
tradition  of  relief  work  through  which  It  alms  to  contribute  to  long  term  development  and 
the  establishment  of  sustainable  services, 

SCF  Is  currently  expanding  Its  programme  of  work  across  the  countries  of  former 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  Federation  of  Bosnia  Herzegovina,  our  programme  focuses  on  the 
developmant  and  Implementation  of  care  plans  that  will  assist  the  reunification  of 
unaccompanied  children,  the  provision  of  material  support  to  municipal  Centres  of 
Social  Work  and  the  delivery  of  technical  training  to  child  care  practitioners. 

REUNIFICATION  ADVISER 

£19,661  pa  + benefits  Sarajevo 

You  will  provide  technical  advice  and  professional  training  support  to  the  Bosnia 
Herzegovina  Federation  programme,  as  well  as  leading  on  strategic  Issues  and  gulcflng 
the  developmant  of  further  initiatives. 

This  will  (nduda  the  management  ot  financial,  personnel  and  material  resources 
necessaiy  for  effective  Implementation  and  liaison  with  government,  Implementing 
partner  agencies,  local  NGOs  and  other  bodies.  Raft  FWFBH 

CHILD  CARE  ADVISER 

£17,866  pa  + benefits  Tlizla 

You  will  provide  professional  and  training  support  to  a component  of  the 
programme  In  Tuzla  Canton.  Working  closely  with  SCFs  Implementing  partners  In  the 
Canton,  your  principal  role  will  be  to  develop  and  manage  a Child  Protection  Unit  In  the 
local  Ministry  of  Labour,  Soda!  Welfare  and  Refugees.  In  addition,  you'll  also  facilitate 
the  developmant  of  training  programmes  Including  training  of  trainers  for  staff  In  14 
Centres  for  Social  Work.  Ref:  CCA/FBH 

Both  positions  require  relevant  international  experience  of  child  care  practice,  a 
qualification  In  social  work  or  a closely  related  subject,  supported  by  experience  of 
policy  development  and  Implementation  and  the  design  and  delivery  of  related  training 
programmes.  You  should  also  offer  strong  analytical,  representational  and  Interpersonal 
skills  and  a proven  ability  to  work  In  situations  where  structures  hBve  bean  undermined 
by  conflict.  Knowledge  of  the  countries  In  Former  'Ajgoslavia  and  a regional  language 
is  desirable. 

The  positions  will  Involve  travel  throughout  the  Bosnia  Herzegovina  Federation. 

Both  posts  are  offered  on  an  Initial  19  month  contract.  Salaries  should  be  tax  free. 
You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits  package  Including  accommodation,  flights  and 
other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  application  form,  please  write,  quoting  appropriate  reference, 
to  Maggie  Innas,  Central  and  Eastern  European  Division,  SCF,  Cambridge  House. 
Cambridge  Grove,  London  W6  OLE.  Fax:  0181  741  4505. 

Closing  date:  3 1st  July  1986. 

SCF  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer.  -g*- 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


Christian  Aid 


GLASGOW 


An  established  Masters  In  Business  Administration  programme 
commencing  in  September  1996  which:-  Caledonian 

• Emphasises  the  Integration  and  Implementation  of  Managerial  a le  m 

Acton  UNIVERSITY 

• • Addresses  an  International  Business  Agenda  with  an 

International  Participant  Group 

• Includes  a Study  Visit  to  the  European  Mainland  In  the  Course  Fee 

• Places  a High  Emphasis  on  Interactive  Small  Group  Work  and  Tutor  Support  • 

•>.'  Requires  a Miriirfium  Attendance  of  30  Training  Weeks 

Admission  onto  the  programme  requires  ho  prior  formal  study  of  Business  or 
Management  sub]ects;.  Applicants  not  In  possession  of  a recbgnised  degree  or 
professional  qualification  m^y  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  extensive  work  experience 
Accommodation  cap  usually.be  arranged  in  the  Universities’  halls  of  residence  If  desired.  , 
Fees  are  £7000  for  none  EU  residents  and  £5500  for  EU  residents. ; 

For  further  Information  contact:  Irene  Urqiihart/John  Penllngton, 

Dept  of  Management,  Glasgow  Caledonian  University, 

70  Cowcaddena  Road  Glasgow  G4  0BA 

Scotland  

Tel:  +44  (0)1 41 -331^31 73  Fax: *44  (6)  141  -391  »3269  : ■ 

Internet:  l.Urquhart@gcal.ac.uk. 


■“WE  BELIEVE  IN  LIFE  BEFORE  DEATH" 

Christian  Aid  Is  the  development  agency  of  40  churches  working  to 
strengthen  the  poor  in  60  countries  worldwide.  We  work  with  the  poor 
through  their  own  local  organisations  and  through  advocacy  In  Europe. 

FIELD  OFFICER 

Harare 

£16,322  par  annum 

to  B88lfit  partner  organisations  In  Zimbabwe.  Malawi  and  Mozambique 
as  they  move  from  retie!  to  rehatXttatJon  and  longer  term  sustainable 
developmant  This  la  a new  poet:  you  wll  establish  an  office  fn  Harare 
end  travel  frequently  throughout  the  region.  Your  role  Will  Include  protect 
development,  funding  epplcaitona.  monitoring  and  reporting. 

You  will  be  highly  motivated  with  at  least  3 years  development 
experience  Inducing  raKsf  and  rehabfl Ration  projects,  Weeny  In  southern 
Africa.  You  should  ba  fluent  In  English,  Portuguese  would  be  an 
advantage. 

Closing  date:  24  July  Interview  date:  16  August 
For  further  delate  and  an  application  farm,  fax  +44-171-620-0719  or 
telephone  peraorwwl  Department  an  +44-171-620-4444.  Christian  Aid, 
PO  Box  100.  London  8E1. 7FTT. 

WE  ARE  fe'l  EQUAL  OPPOFTTUNmES  EMPLOYER 


BOOKS  AS  GIFTS 

CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 

Wo  cp  supply  any  UKpubfiihed  book  In  print,  (USA  sa  weB 
but  Uni  talfea  tonger),  fet  the  published  prfco  plus  portage.  We 
cm  Plie  supply  ypin  UK  petition  wd  friends  ntih  a flbok 
Tokpp./or  any  amount  In  multiple*  of  SOp  (please  uld  S()p  jo 
cvrercort  of  card  and  portage).. . 

We  accept  payment  by  Access  Art*a/Biiroc«nl;  aterllng 


4 jT>:«  n ( t » ' a rn  ( j i . « 1 1 -ijm  1 .t,  c >)  i c : 


Call  Sandra  or  Marlon  on  013814494 
(or  fax:  01395  448430  ' ! 

THE  BOOK  SHBLF,  1 
. . 17  1DGH  STREET 

— BUDLE1CH  SALTEKTON 

’ ' " DEVON  EXO  BU) 


- r.  To  place  youf  advertlaamsnt  ...  r .• 

Tel  (D)  'lflL  834  8086  Fax  *44  (0)  LB]  830  4438 
The  Qv.ardton  WSpWy.  1$4  Deamaake,  MflnchWerMebZPnEnatamt 
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guards  ^ 

AW  30, 


Teaching  TEFL  as  a VSO  volunteer  is  a once- in-a- life  time  experience  - at  any  time  in 
life.  We  need  teachers  with  either: 

• a TEFL  qualification  with  over  4 years'  good  classroom  experience  qi  • a BA  degree, 
TEFL  qualification,  and  over  6 months'  experience.  Current  opportunities  include: 


Requests  for  volunteers  to  work  hi  provincial 
Teachers  Colleges  with  under-graduate 
trainee  teachers  and  fellow  teaching  staff  to 
upgrade  communicative  language  skills, 
develop  methodology  and  EFL  materials.  BA, 
TEFL  & one  year's  experience. 


Various  requests  to  teach  English  at 
vocational  colleges  and  to  local  officials. 
Range  of  experience  required. 


| KwflirS  wiW-f  a/1  I 


TEFL  teachers,  with  a minimum  of  one 
year's  experience,  needed  to  teach 
methodology  and  lecture  in  EFL  at  tertiary 
level. 


English  Language  Resource  Centre  Co- 
ordinators required  in  rural  Nepal; 
experience  of  curriculum  and  materials 
development  an  advantage.  Two  years’ 
teaching  experience  essential. 


We  also  have  requests  for  TEFL  teachers  in  Mongolia,  Pakistan  and  Cambodia,  as  well 
as  secondary  level  English  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  to  work  in  over  20  countries. 

As  well  as  the  appropriate  qualifications  and  experience,  it  is  also  essentia!  to  have  the 
| right  personal  qualities.  These  include  cultural  sensitivity,  commitment-  and  a sense  of 
humour.  You  should  also  be  aged  between  20-70  without  dependants,  able  to  spend  up 
to  two  years  overseas  working  for  a modest  living  allowance,  and  have  unrestricted  right 
of  re-entry  Into  the  UK. 

APPLY  NOW  FOB,  EARLY  1997  PBPARTUfVfi,  Please  note:  you  may  be  required  to 
attend  interview  and  training  at  your  own  expense. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form,  please  send  a brief  summary  of  your 
qualifications  and  work  experience  - quoting  ref  GW  - to:  Atha  Murphy,  VSO  Enquiries 
Unit,  3 1 7 Putney  Bridge  Road,  London  SWI 5 2PN. 

Or  call  0181-780  13  31.  Internet  Address:  http://www.oneworld.org/vso/ 


vsefe 


VSO  enables  men  and  women  to  work  alongside  people  in  poorer 
countries  In  order  to  sliarc  skills,  build  capablllries  and  promote 
international  understanding  and  action,  in  the  pursuit  of  a inure 
equitable  world- 

Charity  no.  3137S7- 


CENTRAL  AFRICA  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

^nrion«tkln8^Un<?  ^WWF-^'  an  lnternatl°nal  organization  working  worldwide  for  the 
reservation  or  nature,  seeks  a Regional  Representative  to  oversee  all  aspects  of 
WWF  s presence  In  Central  Africa.  Represents  WWF's  Interests  at  appropriate  national  and 
^ ,9“nt  agencies-  int0mal(onal  organizations,  donors,  the  media 
r™  dJh  The  Cent™1  Africa  region  consists  of  Gabon,  CAR.  Equatorial  Guinea 

Congo,  and  western  Zaire.  This  position  Is  located  In  Libreville. 

rv.nt™i°AMnat9  supa,vla0  011  WWF  Programme  activities  and  Network  Interests  In 

fCWA\?^AaCt|a,S  °' thB  ^ CenlraI  and  West  Africa  Sub-regional 

WAS?LASS  8 3 wl,h  fun<?ral8lng.serve8  as  a technical  resource,  provides 
1?  P;  ^T3  prlndpal  responsibility  for  the  management  of  WWF's  personnel 

financial,  and  administrative  systems  In  Centra!  Africa.  p . 

Requirements:  Advanced  degree  (Ph.D.  or  Masters)  in  conservation  natural  sciences 
management,  International  development  or  related  field.  Relevant  work  experience  mav 
arbatltute  for  advanced  degree.  Tan  years  professional  experience  lnCns3kTra Z 

S™i^mAfrlSlama^,,  07  inlemalionfll  dev0l°Pment  and  minimum  of  3-5  yeas  experience 

ab'"“BS'  St,Dn9  SMS  ln  P"Wm™  Panning,  Implementation  and 
8^“at0Jl  'he  management  of  human  and  financial  resources  required.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  llalsa  effectively  with  local  communities  and  governments,  excellent  oral  and  written 
communications  skills  in  English  and  French  essential. 

plBaae  forward  cover  latter  and  resume  by  mall  to: 

w ..  Human  Resource  Dept.  B30M,  1280  24th  Street,  NW, 

Washington,  DC  20037  NO  FAX  OR  TELEPHONE  ENQUIRIES,  PLEASE.  AA/EOE 
CLOSING  DATE  FOR  RECEfPT  OF  COVER  LETTER  AND  RESUME:  JULY  18,  1996, 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


| Study  TEFL,  ESL  orTESOL  by  Distance  Learning 

AS  nuurfets,  caiMtHi  ate.  IneL  FROM  £240  all  nuJoniif.  any  raildana Wbridwhh 

Al»:  ESP  Business  English  (TEACH  Builnau.Silai  or  Technical  staff). 

Cert. TEFL  (Management)  far  Allied  EFL  staff.  Prospectus  from; 

ILC,  12  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh.  E^H  I 2BB  xSKS. 

Tel/Fax  0I2S9  720440  (UK)  OHICtf) 

JE-mall:  l006SSJ06@coinjmBrve.cowi  xsfty  . 


Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  U.S 

Ft>und  and  sent 
^ worldwide.  A Helpful 
a»d  efficient  sendee 
Hr*  w!tb  no  search  fees 
*nd  no  obligation. 
* Write,  fax  or  phone 

with  your  wants. 
Caroline  Hartley  Boakaearch 
2 Boole  Street, 
CtiMtnfleld,  Bngfanrf 

S41QAR 

Tel/Fax:  *44  1346  358481 
email: 101707,834fcompa»en’,cam 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

AUSTRALIA 

Adelaide 

Griffith  (Queensland) 

HONG  KONG 
CltyUniv.  HK 
City  Univ.  HK 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ. 
Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ. 
Open  Learning  Institute  HK 
Open  Learning  Institute  HK 
Univ.  Hong  Kong 
Univ.  Hong  Kong 
NEW  ZEALAND 
Canterbury 
Otago  (Dunedin) 


PC  Support  Specialist,  Computer  Centre 
Training  Coordinator,  Computer  Centro 
L Computer  Literacy 

SL  French  Literature  ^ 

P/AP  Agricultural  Education  & Extension  VH5 

P/AP  Curriculum  & Teaching 
SALib/AUb  (Cataloguing) 

SL/L  Geography 
P/AP/SL  Entomology 

L Economics  ^ 

Coordinator.  Priming,  Production  & Distribution  Unit  m 
P/AP/SL  Horticulture  ^ 

L Adult  Education  ^ 

L Social  Research  Methodology  W43 

Resident  Tutor.  School  ol  Continuing  Studies  W45 

Head  of  Divislon/Oean  Humanities  & Social  Sciences  W45! 
SL/L  Retailing 

Director  of  Human  Resources  ^ 

Demonstrators  I/ll,  Dept,  ol  Business  & Management  W4S1 
ASP  Design  Theory/Analysis/Design  Management  W45C 
ASP  Accountancy  m 

Associate  Director  (Academic)  W«1 

Head,  Research  Centre  in  Distance  Lanrning/Adult  Ed.  W451 
P/AP  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology  W45( 

P:  Chair  of  Curriculum  Studies  W451 

L Social  Work 

SL  Medicine  (EritJocrinnJogy)  VV451 


fjgf 


AMrav/a/Hws;  P - Professor;  AP  - Associate  Professor;  ASP  ■ Assistant  Professor;  SL  - Strict 
t;  LMtoW  L - Lecturer;  SALIb  - Senior  Assistant  Librarian;  ALIb  - Assistant  Librarian 

i’i  ^or  further  details  ol  any  of  Ihe  above  stall  vacancies  please  contact  the 
>;j  Appointments  Department,  ACU,  3fi  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1HDPF,  UK 
(internal,  lei.  +44 171  813  3024 124  hour  answerplionel;  lax  +44 171  813  3055: 
i ■ e-mail:  appts©acu.ac  uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  post(s).  Dotalls  will  be 
,*  • ®BIJ  “V  ■•railll/llnt  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  Ihe  publication  Appointments 
• • in  commonwealth  Universities.  Including  subscription  dotalls,  Is  available  Iram 
:*  the  same  source.  MjfW 

.’i  Promoting  educational  co-operation  Ibrotujluvit  the  Commonwealili 


International  Red  Cross 
Heads  of  Delegations 

World  Wide 

1 he  Uricish  Kcil  Cross  Society  is  ,i  key  provider  of  high  quality  field  stiff 
to  the  liitumatioiul  Kill  Cross  Movement,  die*  oldest  and  larged 
humanitarian  orpuiisalion  in  die  world.  The  Kud  Cro»  is  a unique 
network  ol  over  125  million  members  in  more  than  IfW  counties.  Thf 
movement  provides  skilled  and  impartial  care  to  people  in  times  of 
crisis  and  endeavours  to  rciliiee  their  level  of  vulnerability. 

Due  to  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  demand  for  out  services  we  W 
seeking  to  recruit  Heads  of  | lelcgations  to  direct  field  operations  in  * 
variety  of  challenging  environments  around  the  world.  This  is  * 
opportunity  for  proven  leaders  to  assume  a high  profile  role  in 
international  relief,  rehabilitation  mid  institutional  development  with 2 
truly  global  grassroots  organisation. 

You  will  have  at  least  five  years  senior  management  experience  with jn 
international  aii!  agency,  preferably  in  a multinational  team  setting.  A" 
ability  to  plan  and  manage  change  in  often  unpredictable  circumstance  is 
crucial,  as  are  clearly  demonstrable  communication,  negotiating 
diplomatic  skills.  Cultural  and  political  sensitivity  and  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Red  Cross  are  essential. 

A competitive  benefits  package  includes  a tax  free  salary  (Vf!*? 
applicable)  of  circa.£24,5fi0  - £27,700  pa.  fi  weeks  annual  leave.  ® 
in-country  allowance,  accompanied  status  and  other  benefits. 

A detailed  CV  should  be  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  Sue  Can,  Iriteruatiohfj 
Personnel  Section,  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  9 Grosvenor  Cresrt^ 

SW1X  7EJ,  quoting  reference  no.  SM/2.  ;.j 

Candidates  must  he  UK  nationals  or  residents.  Applications  ffarri  woin*P 
and  French  speakers  arc  particularly  welcome.  . • 


+ 


British  Red  Cross 

Caring  for  people  in  Crisis 


guardian  weekly 

JIT0  30 1990 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE  FOR  THE  LEuAL  PROTECnON  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Is  seeking  a 

LEGAL  OFFICER  FOR  SOUTH  ASIA 

to  Initiate  and  head  its  programme  in  Bangladesh,  India, 
Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka. 

The  Legal  Officer  wiB  be  responsible  for  designing  and  implementing  a 
programme  to  provide  acMce  and  assistance  In  me  preparation  ol 
human  rights  cases  before  domestic  courts  and  in  the  uss  of 
international  mechanisms  and  to  work  with  lawyers,  Judges  end 
human  rights  organizations  to  enhance  skills  In  the  use  of  human 
rights  law. 

The  successfii  candidate  wit  have  a sound  knowledge  of  international 
hunan  rights  law  and  of  at  least  one  of  the  legal  regimes  In  thB  region, 
along  with  related  work  experience.  Fluency  Is  essential  In  English 
and  desirable  In  one  of  the  regional  languegss.SBlBry  from  £21 .000  to 
£27,000  according  to  bMIIs  end  experience.  Based  In  London. 

contact  John  Musgrave,  INTERIQHTS, 

33  lallrigton  High  Street,  London  N1  8LH. 

Tel:  0171  27B  3230  Fax:  0171  278  4334 
Closing  date:  1 5 August  1998 
INTERIQHTS  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


DEGREE  COURSES* 

Earn  that  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor1!,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  are  directed  at 
self-motivated  men  aptf  women  who  have  already  moved  some  distance 
towards  their  own  goal*.  TbereamnofbrmalexamlnatlonBarresidency 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exemption*  are  allocated  for  Academic, 
Lift  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  to:- 

KNIGHTSBR1DGE  UNIVERSITY 
Dept  GWS1,  U.lCAdmlnlifration  Offlce,  EMC  Ltd, 
4,  Lljbume  Square,  Torquay.  TQ1 2PT.  ENGLAND 
Fax:  -+44(0)1803201831 

•(Kni|fcubrttfg«  Untvcnltjr  dot*  aoi  alter  U.K.  lalhorftnl  dtxreai 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN 

LECTURER  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

£1  ff,  154  - £26,430  per  annum 

Appaintmont  of  the  new  Lecturer  forms  part  nf  the  implementation  of 
an  ongoing  strategy  to  Blronfithtm  farther  the  teaching  and  roBonrdi 
actividoH  of  tho  Depm  Lmenl.  Accordingly,  applications  are  mvilod  from 
candidates  with  toaclilng  and  rosoarch  interests  in  Developmental 
Psychology  or  Sacinl  Psychology.  Tim  succesaful  candidnte  will  he  an 
enthusiastic  teaefior  and  will  participate  in  teaching  and  supervision 
and  ail  levels.  Sliadio  will  bIsii  bo  nn  active  researcher  with  deveIo|wd 
plans  for  research,  profcrnbly  with  n record  or  publication  in  peor 
reviewed  journal b and  success  in  raising  grant  Income. 

Informal  enquiries  may  he  dire  clod  to  Mr  .loliu  Shepherd,  Head  of 
Department  ftel:  012*4  272246,  fun:  01224  272921, 

email:J.shephord(9psyc  .nhdn.ac.uk  i. 

Application  forma  and  further  particulars  nre  available  from 
Personnel  {Services,  University  of  Aberdeen,  Regent  Walk, 
Aberdeen  ADO  1FX,  telephone  (01224)  272727  quoting  reference 
number  FPY088A.  A 24-hour  answering  servloe  is  in  operation. 
Closing  Datei  18th  July  1B88. 

An  Equal  Opportunities  Employer. 


To  place  your  advertlssmenl 

Tel  444  (O)  161  834  BG88  Fu  +44  (0)  161  83B  4430 
Tha  Guardian  WaokJy,  164  Deaneqsle.  Manchester  M80  ZRR  England 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


Combining  ACTION 
with  LEARNING 

The  Graduate  School  offers  tvra  diHjnctive'ne^ degrees  based 
on  Action  Learning  prlnqlplAs,  whfcji  'tir^ietrt' 'challenging 
developmental  opporttlnltles  tfir^u^h  th^'ijrtv^sfijjatlon  of 
problems  In  real  orgafllsa^a  petion. 

Doctor  of  Bus! n ml n\s bWl;? *>-'-•  r { ‘ -3 ' 

This  three-yfear  jfrpfejiio&al  4oc^tte'.^oh^WtbVft(2demlc 
rigour  an<|  stindi^pf'^fk'.b^vHhy  focus  ori'cdffUm|lbriary 
ImBrnattari^.mwwga^eni-.bsu^,  balah^of  theory 

and  practice/;  The:  programme ; is-J>^ipd ;9h  e)f$Hrif)ji|ailon  of 
coursewdrk  tifilu,  Induatr^'AjCtion'Raseaf'ch.^io  Management 
Consulting;  tm  Atffcn  'l^wnlnj  j^'djectj  and  raseahili'leeKrig  to 
the  production  pfa  ■ . J ' ' }.  • 

«.  V.T;,  ' " ■ v’  '•  * : • '»  ■■  ' ’>  ' , 

Senior  Exetfjjtlv^  Msster  of  Business-  Adtjifnlitratlon 

Tfils  individually  ttqllorad  one-year  prpgramtne  Is  .designed  to 
proylfle  learning  opportunities Tor  ;experldpc^d  senior 
managers  to  enhance  rti^lr  knpwlefig^  ajid  iklllsV  It- IS1  designed 
toiaccommodate  the  .distinctive iej^rouDd^jbltlBsi  yvork 
•xpeflence/  and  learhlng  ndeds,0f  .exppfjeiiceil  senior 


NTtJ 

N o r l he r n 
Territory 
University 


INS1THITI-;  I()li  Dl-VICI.Ol’MKNTBMjSI 
POLIC  Y AND  MANAC.I  MI  N I ■ 1DPM1 

Univorsity  of  Mandn'sli'r 


* PhD  PROGRAMME 

* MASTERS  DEGREES: 

MSc  In  Human  Resource  Development 

MSc  In  Human  Resource  Management 

MSc  In  Management  and  Implementation  tf  Development  Projects 

MA  (Econ)  In  Development  Admlniatrallon  and  Management 

MA  (Econ)  in  Economics  and  Management  of  Rural  Development 

MA  (Econ)  in  Environment  and  Development 

MA  (Earn)  in  Management  and  Change  in  the  Public  Sector 

* POST-GRADUATE  DIPLOMAS: 

Diploma  in  Human  Resource  Studies 
Diploma  In  Development  Administration 

* 4 - 13  WEEK  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMEOT  PROGRAMMES 
For  further  details  and  application  forms,  please  contact: 

Maggie  Curran  (GW).  I.D.P.M.,  University  of  Manchester, 

Precinct  Centre.  MANCH  ESTER  M139GH.UK 
Tel:+44  161  275  2804  Fax: +44 161 273  8829  Email:!  LlPM@man.ac.uk 
Promoting  quality  teaching  and  research 


Founded  as  a teacher  training  college  in  1840,  King  Alfreds 
College  Is  an  independent  college  ln  the  University  sector.  Its 
courses  lead  to  the  award  ol  degrees  of  the  University  of 
Southampton. 

The  College  has  nn  International  reputation  for  high  quality 
teaching  in  education,  attracting  Bludcnl*  from  over  20 
countries  world-wide. 

From  September  1996  King  Alfred's  College  will  be  running  the 
following  full  time,  one  year  Masters  programmes. 

MA  in  Educational  Management 

Suitable  for  those  In  school  leadership  and  management 
positions,  end  for  individuals  seeking  to  enter  those  fields. 

MA  in  Design  and  Technology  Education 

A predominantly  taught  Masters  course  for  those  working 
within  education  seeking  to  develop  Design  and  Technology 
curriculum  materials,  structures  and  approaches  for  5 lo  19  year 
olds. 

MA  in  Professional  Practice 

Suitable  for  teachers  and  educationalists  wishing  lo  develop 
their  curriculum  expertise. 

In  addition  The  College  offers  a wide  range  of  intensive 
certificnte  and  diploma  programmes  In  the  following  areas  of 
continuing  professional  development:  Spcclnl  Educational 
Needs;  Evaluating  Professional  Practice;  The  Education 
of  Children  Under  Five;  Curriculum  leadership  and 
Mentor  Training. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  contact: 
Mr.  Durrcn  Murphy,  International  Development  Officer 
Tel:  +44  1902  827491.  Fax:  +44  1962  827436 
Email:  MurphyD®wkac.ac,uk 


Mnty  Grading,  School  of  Education,  King  Alfred's 
College,  Winchester,  United  Kingdom  S022  4NR 
Tel:  +44  1062  827345.  Pax:  +44  1902  827479 

Email:  MEuyB8wkHC.ae.uk 
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FOOD  for  the  HUNGRY 
s^T Hj  INTERNATIONAL 

FHI  is  a relief  and  development  organisation  of  Christian  muti ration 


Die  Programme  Director  is  Food  for  the  Hungry's  chief  repn-sentaiive 
and  manages  all  FHI  programmes  und  personnel  within  Angola.  Liuiii-s 
include  strategic  planning  and  implementation  of  rehabilitation 
programmes,  overall  management  of  fintuicial  activity,  maintaining 
relationships  with  national  and  local  government  and  with  donors. 

Must  be  n person  with  a high  degree  of  initiative  with  36  years  previous 
management  experience  in  international  relief  and  development  work, 
ideally  with  experience  of  working  co-openitively  with  the  UN  and 
USAID.  Portuguese  or  Spanish  speakers  will  be  given  preference. 

To  apply  please  send  your  CV  with  covering  letter  to:- 
Niall  M Watson,  Executive  Officer,  Food  for  Ihe  Hungry/UK 
S3  Beulah  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  TNI  2 NR  UK 
Tel/Fax  01892  534410 
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Whose  skin  is  worth  saving?  Citizen  of  everywhere,  French  beef  about  the  Brits 

Controversy  about  the  •.  i . . , I • 


Controversy  aboutthe  ■ 
use  of  traps  has  brought 
Canada  into  conflict  with 
Europe.  Malcolm  Dean 
met  the  tribes  whose  lives 
depend  on  the  fur  trade  ' 

THE  Indian  elders  of  Cross. 
Lake's  Swampee  Cree  tribp 
assembled  like  they  might 
have  done  over  300  years  ago  when 1 
they  met  their  first  Europeans. 
They  sat  in  a dignified  line  ready  to 
talk  in  turn.  Their  squaws  sat  apart 
with  their  tribe's  goods:  decorated 
moose-skin  moccasins,  beaver  pelt 
boots,  beaded  earrings.  The  tribe 
live  id  prime  gapping  country:  a 
mixture  of  pine  ridges  where  mar- 
tin, lynx  and  white  fox  roam,  set 
amidst  a lacework  of  lakes  and ' 
rivers  filled  with  beaver, . muskrat 
and  otter.  Even  last  month,  the  lakes 
lay  thick  with'  ice  after  the  longest 
and  coldest  winter  since  1812. 

French  and  English  fur  traders 
moved  through  this  territory  even 
before  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  given  its  exclusive  right  to  or- 
ganise a network  of  trading  posts  in 
1670.  Many  early  traders  cross-bred 
with  Indian  women  to  produce  a 
new  native  group:  the  Metis. 

Now  both  Indians  and  .Metis 
gathered  to  meet  seven  European 
journalists  brought  to  Canada  to 
talk  to  wild  life  officers  and  trappers 
about  a trapping  device,  which 
threatens  to  bar  all  Canadian  fur 
from  European  markets. 

The  early  traders  would  not  have 
recognised  Cross  Lake.  There  are 
simple  timber  houses,  due  to  be  im- 
proved from  the  compensation  paid 
to  the  tribe  for  a hydro-electric 
scheme  which  flooded  part  of  their 
land.  There  is  a community  centre, 
store,  radio  stations  , and  landing 
strip  for  light  aircraft  In  the  sum- 
mer the  lake  has  a lifeguard  from 
flam  to  5pm. 

With  their  baseball  caps,  winter 
shirts  and  thickly  padded  windjam- 
mers — two  even  wore  sunshades 
— the  10  elders,  at  first  glance,  could 
have  been  any  group  of  Canadians 
off  to  an  Ice  hockey  match.  The  only 
fur  was  on  the  craft  table.  Moreover 
they  sat  behind  n row  of  micro- 
phones linked  to  the  local  radio 
station  while  other  tribe  members 
organised  a video  of  the  meeting. 

Trapping  too  has  changed.  Two 
houses  still  had  husky  kennels  but 
trappers  now  use  slddoos,  which 
are  motorised,  rather  than  sledges. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  could  take  two 
days  to  reach  their  trapping  lines. 
Now  It  never  takes  more  than  a few 
hours.  The  old  trapper  spent  weeks 
away  from  his  family,  surviving  on 
meat,  fish  and  forest  food.  Some  still 
live  that  way  but  they  take  a radio 
with  them  to  pick  up  messages 
relayed  by  the  local  radio  station. 

Yet  trapping  remains  a hard  life 
for  the  trapper  — as  well  as  the  ani- 
mals. The  temperature  dropped  to 
minus  30  on  40  nights  in  the  last 
winter.  The  cold  improved  the  Air 
but  increased  the  discomfort  and 
difficulties.  There  are  80.000  trap- 
pers in  Canada  only  half  of  whom 
are  Indian.  But  thousands  of  other 
Indians,  on  reservations  where  half 
of  all  Indians  still  live,  trap  for  their 
own  needs.  There  are  1.2  million 
aboriginal  people  in  Canada  — 

950,000  Indians,  190,000  Metis  and 

50,000  limit  (eskiinos)  — represent- 
ing 4 per  cent  of  Canada's  30  million 
people.  Few  survive  only  on  hap- 
ping. None  gets  rich.  The  most 


& 


A wolf  is  held  in  a steel  leg-restraining  trap  photograph:  custom  images 


successful  trapper  in  Manitoba  last 
year,  a Cree  woman,  earned 
US$13,000  but  the  national  average 
was  only  $380. 

Canada  has  been  accused  of  un- 
necessary cruelty  to  animals  by 
Europeans,  yet  paradoxically  it  is 
clearly  committed  to  the  welfare  of 
wildlife  through  impressive  pro- 
grammes for  protecting  threatened 
species,  introducing  new  wetlands 
for  migrating  wildfowl,  and  reintro- 
ducing species  extinct  to  the  region, 
such  as  the  woodland  buffalo. 

To  reinforce  public  support  for 
wildlife,  there  are  generous  com- 
pensation schemes  for  damage 
caused  by  wildlife  to  farms  or  pri- 
vate property.  Not  far  north  of  Cross 
Lake  where  the  timber  line  stops  is 
the  famous  denning  area  where  Arc- 
tic polar  bears,  fresh  off  the  Hudson 
iceflowB,  dig  down  In  the  summer  to 
the  permafrost.  Some  of  the  great 
white  bears  pass  throughjChurchill,  - 
the  Bmall  Hudson  Bay  seaport.  If 
they  cause  trouble,  as  a few  do,  they 
are  shot  with  a dope  pellet  and  then 
winched  by  net  and  helicopter  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  away.  If  they  re- 
turn, the  same  expensive  procedure 
is  followed.  Only  if  they  come  back 
three  times  and  cause  serious  trou- 
ble are  they  Bliot  dead. 


MJfET  UNLIKE  60  other  nations 
IF  which  have  banned  the  leg 
■ trap,  Canada  still  uses  it.  In- 
stead of  lulling  an  animal,  the 
spring-powered  trap  holds  the  ani- 
mal between  steel  jaws  until  the 
trapper  arrives.  Animal  welfare  cam- 
paigners have  documented  the  ex- 
tensive injuries  which  can  be 
caused,  even  to  the  point  of  animals 
gnawing  off  their  limbs  to  escape. 
Britain  prohibited  the  traps  30  years 
ago.  The  European  Union  agreed  to 
ban  the  import  of  fur  from  any  coun- 
try which  uses  the  trap,  but  has 
twice  delayed  this  ban  for  fear  of 
being  overruled  by  the  World  TVade 
Organisation  on  the  grounds  of  pro- 
tectionism. Canada,  which  sells  70 
per  cent  of  its  fur  to  Europe,  com- 
plains the  ban  applies  even  to  the 
nine  species  which  Canada  prohibits 
from  being  caught  by  the  trap. 

The  cultural  divide  could  not  be 
wider.  Canadian  wildlife  officers 
believe  trapping  is  an  important  tool 
for  maintaining  a sustainable  eco- 
logy. They  point  to  a rise  in  the 
numbers  of  beaver  since  die  drop  in 
far  prices  led  to  a decline  in  trap- 
ping — a rise  which  is  threatening 
woodlands  and  changing  Canadian 
ecosystems  with  their  widespread 
dams.  They  accuse  Europeans  of 
hypocrisy,  noting  the  Dutch;  trap 

400.000  muskrat  every  year  for 
dyke  protection.  Beavers  and 


muskrats  would  still  be  trapped  as 
pests  to  Canada,  even  if  their  pelts 
could  no  longer  be  sold. 

They  defend  the  legtrap  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  only  used  for  five 
land  species  which  are  too  big  to  be 
killed  outright  (coyote,  fox,  wolf, 
lynx,  bobcat}  or  for  water  species 
(beaver,  muskrat)  which  are  killed 
by  drowning.  They  point  to  new  trig- 
ger mechanisms  which  reduce  the 
chances  of  a wrong  species  being 
caught  by  the  trap;  and  hard  rubber 
padding  which  has  replaced  steel 
jaws  in  new  traps.  They  note  the  mil- 
lions spent  at  a research  centre  in  Al- 
berta developing  more  humane 
traps  in  the  past  10  years  — far  more 
than  any  other  country.  Yet  even  this 
centre,  which  has  approved  10  new 
killing  devices,  has  found  only  one 
leg  restraining  trap  (for  raccoons)  to 
be  humane.  They  deny  the  legtrap. 
is  more  cruel -than  snares  used"  in 
Scandinavia  and  France.  They  ac- 
cuse the  animal  welfare  lobby  of  ig- 
noring the  cruelty  of  nature:  "We  do 
not  puli  animals  limb  from  limb  like 
predators.  It  is  not  in  the  trappers’ 
interest  to  have  a spoilt  pelt."  The 
officers  say  that  they  believe  in  ani- 
mal welfare,  not  animal  rights. 

You  do  not  need  to  look  far  to  see 
the  holes  in  some  of  these  argu- 
ments. The  wildlife  service’s  own 
statistics  expose  nnother  illogicality: 
if  teglraps  are  so  crucinl,  why  is  it 
that  only  35  per  cent  of  fox,  coyote 
and  lynx  are  caught  using  them  ami 
a mere  10  per  cent  of  wolves? 

The  Indian  elders  concentrated 
on  Western  double  standards.  One 
of  their  women  trappers  explained: 
“I  went  to  Winnipeg  zoo.  I saw  birds 
in  cages  and  animals  to  pens  and 
then  thought  of  our  animals  to  our 
wilderness  with  their  freedom  and 
fresh  food."  An  elder,  who  liad 
fought  with  the  Canadian  army  In 
the  second  world  war  said:  “I  fought 
to  protect  your  liberty  now  I would 
like  you  to  protect  mine.  This  land  is 
our  wilderness.  We  do  not  tell  Euro- 
peans how  to  treat  their  cattle, 
sheep  or  pigs.  Please  do  not  tell  us 
how  we  should  treat  our  wildlife." 

The  most  awkward  moral  ques- 
tion facing  Europeans  is  where  the 
concept  of  sustainability  stops.  Does 
it  include  culture  or  stop  at  ecology? 
If  it  includes  culture  then  the  Euro- 
pean case  is  not  as  straightforward 
as  is  made  put  In  the  words  of  the 
Cross  Lake  chief:  "Trapping  Is  part 
of  our  heritage.  We  have  hunted  and 
trapped  for  thousands  of  years.  We 
have  not  misused  It.  We  need  it  for 
for, food  and.  income.  It  .is  an  tote-, 
gral  pnrt  of  our-  aboriginal  culture, 
transferring  skills  ahd  vafoe^from 
generation  to  generation.  Please  re- 
spect that."  ’•  • : 


OBITUARY 

Gesualdo  Bufallno 

rHE  LEAST  provincial  of  mod- 
ern European  writers,  Gesu- 
□Ido  Bufalino,  who  hns  died 
after  a car  accident  at  the  age  of  75, 
was  also  among  the  least  known 
outside  his  native  Sicily.  The  per- 
spective of  contemporary  Italian 
fiction  embraced  by  most  British 
readers  Is  a narrow  one,  dominated 
by  Italo  Calvino  and  Umberto  Eco, 
and  the  space  allotted  to  Bufalino  in 
a small  handful  of  translated  works 
is  marginal. 

Among  those  who  continue  to 
scan  this  particular  horizon  for 
talents  with  rather  more  substance 
to  them  than  those  of  clowns  and 
mountebanks,  Bufalino's  stature 
appears  unassailable,  that  of  a 
doggedly  original  novelist  and  short 
story  writer  whose  unique  profile 
among  writers  to  Italian  became  the 
sharper  because  of  his  reluctance  to 
go  touting  for  glamour  and  celebrity 
on  the  Italian  literary  scene. 

His  raison  d'Stre  and  continual 
point  of  reference  as  an  artist  was 
Sicily,  in  whose  ancient  traditions  of 
the  word,  stretching  back  via  Piran- 
dello and  Verga  to  medieval  poets 
and  Greek  dramatists,  he  firmly 
located  himself  throughout  a life 
spent  mostly  to  the  small  town  of 
Comiso  to  the  south  of  the  island. 

The  son  of  a poor  blacksmith,  he 
passed  a happy  childhood  there, 
learning,  as  lie  Inter  noted,  how  to 
be  “a  citizen  of  everywhere"  with 
the  aid  of  a tiny  collection  of  illus- 
trated books,  including  a haltered 
old  atlas. 

Not  until  he  was  30,  however,  and 
established  in  his  chosen  profession 


Gesimldo  Bufalino,  a Sicilian 
writer  of  unassailable  stature 

as  a teacher,  did  he  begin  to  write, 
completing  a first  novel  Diceria 
DeirUntore,  which  languished  for 
more  than  30  years  before  publica- 
tion. Set  in  a military  hospital  and 
investigating  the  theme  of  mortality 
in  a style  of  sonorous  elegance,  it 
placed  him  at  once  among  the  mod- 
em masters  of  Italian  prose.  It  was 
later  translated  as  The  Plague 
Sower. 

Sicilian  writing  has  never  had  any 
trouble  with  absorbing  and  distilling 
material  from  the  past,  doubtless 
because  shadows  of  the  pnst  lie  so 
inexorably  across  every  aspect  of 
life  in  the  island,  and  Bufalino,  who 
defined  his  native  land  as  "a  difficult 
place,  a paradise  disguised  as  hell,  a 
hell  disguised  as  paradise",  turned 
as  naturally  as  Giuseppe  Tommasi 
dl  Lampedusa  had  done  in  The 
Leopard  to  the-ajnbiguous  world  of 
the  Risorgimenfo  for  the  inspiration 
l of  a subsequent  novel,  Le  Meu- 
zogne  Della  Nolle  (Nights  Lies) 
published  to  1,988. 

Here  he  imagined  the  conversa- 


tion, on  the  evening  before  they  fat  I 
execution,  "f  a group  of  dksldnJ 

involved  in  n coiiKpiracy  against  the 
Bourbon  government  of  KingFenli- 
naml.  lincb  of  (lie  quartet  is  recog- 
uisnbly  located  ns  a type  within  fo. 
period  setting,  whether  as  a soldiy 
a disaffected  aristocrat.  a student 
intellectual  or  a revolutionary  poa,. 
yet  their  discourse  and  interaction j ; 
t transcend  anything  as  limiting  n' 
the  label  “historical  novel".  ! 

Once  again  it  was  the  vibrant 
beauty  of  Bufalino’s  style,  undetpb 
ning  the  characters'  iiassionate  en- 
gagement with  the  smallest  details 
of  the  existence  they  were  about  to 
leave  behind,  which  won  him  crifr 
cal  acclaim,  this  time  in  the  form  of 
the  Premio  Strega,  Italy’s  most 
coveted  fiction  award. 

Fame,  haring  arrived  so  late, 
made  little  difference  to  the  gew- 
ally  quiet  tenor  of  his  life  as  auto 
and  teacher.  Other  writings  in  baa 
lation  gradually  gained  him  admir- 
ers beyond  Italy,  especially  tfa 
novel  Argo  II  Cisco  (Blind  Argus) 
the  implicit  paradox  of  whose  tide 
embodies  the  work’s  inherent  play- 
fulness, and  a collection  of  stories, 
L’Uomo  (nvaso,  translated  as  The 
Keeper  Of  Ruins. 

Tlie  latter  offers  an  ideal  display, 
both  of  Bufalino's  versatility  as  a; 
writer  and  of  the  subtle  tones  within ' 
his  prismatic  vision  of  the  Sicilian 
backgrounds  which  nourished  him 

There  are  affectionate  parodies ol 
medieval  and  Renaissance  romance 
styles,  clever  stabs  at  urban  realism, . 
sly  pastiches  of  Calvino's  manner; 
and  sidelong  glances  at  the  world  d 
the  giallo,  the  detective  story  which 
forms  the  basis  of  many  Italians' 
sofa  encounter  with  fiction. 

Not  for  nothing  in  L’Uomo  Invaso 
does  Bufalino  remind  usofanolha 
great  novelist  of  contemporary 
Sicily,  U'onnrdo  Srinscia,  whose 
friend  hi?  was  and  from  whom  hi  ! 
quite  clenriy  absorbed  much  ini 
terms  of  craftsmanship  nnd  narra- 
tive technique.  Both  men  deplored  | 
the  stagnation  nnd  corruption  i 
within  Italy's  political  culture  ffl 
much  as  they  lamented  the  loss  of 
niltiirnl  identity  by  which  rapid 
social  and  technological  chanffj 
seemed  to  threaten  the  immemon* 
rhythms  of  Sicilian  life. 

“Half  a century  has  been 
{•nough",  wrote  Bufalino,  “to  distort 
tin*  image  of  a rural  civilisation,  to 
degrade  the  d inlcd,  to  smear  vP 
the  even  gloss  of  modernity  objects; 
ceremonies,  clothes,  customs  aw 
feelings.” 

Bufalino’s  work  is  not,  to  any.** 
conscious  degree,  n celebration^ 
that  Sicilinnness  he  always  needed 
to  acknowledge  within  himself  An  i* 
inheritance  from  this  sturdiest  £ .- 
Italian  literature's  regional  strain®  j 
reflected  instead  in  his  intranfflg^ 
independence  of  viewpoint  sod 
method  as  a novelist,  and  in  ** 
simple  fact  that,  notwithstanding^ 
debt  to  Sciascia  and  possibly  i 

a short  story  writer  to  Pirandefe*  , 
lias  no  obvious  beginnings  ,1 

the  opulent,  sometimes  sinister, '*•, 
gestiveness  of  his  island  landscape 

If  he  emerges,  within  the 
pass  of  a small  number 
works,  as  one  of  Italy's  most 
plished  writers,  then  it 
recalling  that  he  achieved  lh*t - 
tinction  by.staying  where  ; 

He  is  survived  by  Ids  W ■' 
Giovanna.  . •**  "j 

Jonathan  Keates  1 j . 1 J 

Gesualdo  Bufalino,  novelist,  jj. 


/N  THIS  part  of  the  Auvergne  it 
is  often  hard  to  get  BBC's  Radip 
4.  But  the  other  day  reception 
was  just  about  good  enough  for  me 
to  tune  in  to  that  excellent  early- 
morntog  -programme,  Farming 
Today.  My  drowsiness  quickly 
turned  to  anger  as,  through  the 
crackle,  I heard  an  expert  on  BSE 
say  that  some  of  those  robber 
barons  of  agribusiness  (aka  animal- 
feed  manufacturers)  had  been 
putting  not  only  rendered  sheep  in 
their  rations  for  ruminants,  but 
feather  meal  (no  prizes  for  guessing 
where  that  comes  from),  clay  and 
sawdust.  They  could  get  away  with 
this  because  UK  labelling  legisla- 
tion was  lax  enough  to  let  them 
name  ingredients  genetically  (min- 
erals, cellulose,  etc.)  rather  than 
specifically. 

What  with  everything  else  — 
John  “Biggies"  Major  teaching 
those  foreign  chappies  a thing  or 


Dowser  offers 
solution  to 
long  summer 

A RMED  with  a forked  whale 
r\  bone  as  a divining  rod, 

Edwin  Taylor  (pictured  right) 
earnestly  paced  the  car  park  be- 
hind the  soft  drinks  company  in 
Featberstone,  West  Yorkshire 
writes  Peter  Hetheringtoiu 

“IVe  found  one,  50  metres 
down,"  he  announced  as  the  rod 
dipped  abruptly.  “Should  be 
plenty  there  for  you.” 

An  incredulous  works  engi- 
. neer  rushed  forward  to  mark  the 
spot  with  a big  white  cross. 
“You've  got  to  believe  it,  haven't 
you?"  smiled  Graham  Ladlow. 
“We'd  like  to  get  to  this  tomor- 
row but,  realistically,  it  could 
take  us  four  months  or  so." 

By  acting  as  a water  dowser 
for  local  firms,  Mr  Taylor  has 
brought  hope  to  parts  of  ‘ 
drought-stricken  Yorkshire,  ‘ 
where  reservoirs  are  still  35  per 
cent  below  capacity. 

The  Featberstone  company, 
which  produces  130,000  two- 
litre  bottles  a day  and  supplies 
supermarket  chains,  brought  -’  ! 
him  in  when  it  decided  that  dras- 
tic action  was  needed  to  safe- 
guard supplies  and  guarantee  1 
consistency.  ■ ■ ■ 1 j 

“Our  problem  is  the  changing 
quality,  varying  between  hard 
water  and  alkaline  — it  tastes  , 


two  with  his  "war  cabinet”,  policy  of 
non-co-operation  and  "charm  offen- 
sive”, and  the  recent  revelation  that 
the  robber  barons  had  doubled 
their  exports  of  possibly  contami- 
nated feed  to  France  a year  after  its 
sale  had  been  banned  in  the  UK—  1 
was  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  to  be 
British. 

France  has  suffered  almost  as 
much  as  Britain  from  a BSE  crisis 
that  was  not  of  its  own  making.  The 
butchery  trade  as  a whole  has  been 
hit  by  a 30  per  cent  drop  In  sales  of 
beef  and  veal,  while  prices  paid  to 
farmers  have  plummeted. 

Most  of  France’s  20-odd  cases  of 
BSE  can  be  traced  to  imports  of 
British  animals.  The  disease  has 
been  kept  In  check  here  for  four 
main  reasons:  whole  herds  are  sys- 
tematically culled  aB  soon  as  an  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth,  brucellosis 
or  BSE  occurs;  there  is  foil  compen- 
sation for  slaughtered  animals;  the 


origin  of  all  cattle  can  be  traced  by  a 
comprehensive  marking  system; 
and  the  proportion  of  meat  and 
bone  meal  used  in  cattle  rations  has 
been  tiny. 

Curiously,  people  round  here 
tend  not  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
BSE  spontaneously  in  conversation 
— perhaps  they  are  reluctant  to  of- 
fend. But  they  answer  readily  when 
asked  If  they  blame  the  British  for 
the  vachefblle  cristo.  "No,  it’s  all  the 
fault  of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy.”  said  one  farmer.  "Europe 
has  been  an  unmitigated  disaster.” 
That  struck  me  as  a bit  rich  coming 
from  someone  who  gets  a Christmas- 
stockingfal  of  subsidies  from  Brus- 
sels (for  calves,  for  cows  with 
calves,  for  being  a hill  farmer,  for 
growing  grass). 

What  did  my  local  butcher  think? 
“It's  business  as  usual,  though 
brains,  sweetbreads  and  liver  don't 
move  as  quickly  as  they  used  to,”  he 


different,  depending  ori  the 
day,"  said  Mr  Ladlow.  This 
could  be  the  answer.” 

Since  last  year's  water  emer- 
gency, when  Yorkshire  Water 
had  to  replenish  reservoirs  with 
tanker  convoys  from 
Northumbria,  Mr  Taylor,  aged 
77,  has  never  known  such  de- 
mand for  his  services.  He  began 
as  a water  dowser  40  years  ago 
on  his  farm  near  Shotley  Bridge 
in  Northumberland.  “I  suppose  ; 

it's  something  you’re  born  with,  : 
a sixth  sense,”  he  said.  “You  get ! 


said.  “But  there's  no  real  problem 
with  beef  because  customers  know 
where  my  meat  comes  from." 

He  gets  all  his  beef  from  nearby 
farms.  The  cattle  are  mostly  Salcrs,  | 
a local  breed  that  sports  a curly  red- 
dish-brown coat  and  has  the  speed 
and  pointed  horns  of  the  bulls  they 
let  loose  in  the  streets  of  Pamplona. 
The  animals  are  fed  on  a diet  of 
grass,  wheat,  rye  and  beet,  most  of 
which  is  grown  on  the  farms  they 
live  on. 

Did  the  butcher  not  think  the  atti- 
tude of  the  British  government, 
ranting  against  the  EU  but  insisting 
that  it  fond  70  per  cent  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  UK  farmers,  was 
disgracefully  cynical?  "Not  really," 
he  said.  “Do  you  think  our  lot  would 
have  behaved  any  better?  But  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing:  I didn't  used  to  be  an 
ecologist,  but  I’m  fast  becoming 
one." 

I visited  one  of  the  larger  farms  in 
the  area  (which  are  small  by  UK 
standards).  Its  owner  thought  tlint 
in  tlie  long  run  the  farming  Industry 
was  facing  Armageddon.  He  has  al- 
ready lost  100,000  francs  ($20,000) 
in  turnover  following  the  escalation 


many  companies  including  the 
soft  drinks  factory,  said  he  had 
been  won  over.  “1  didn’t  believe 
it  would  work,  but  he’s  never 
been  wrong.  There’s  an  air  of  mys- 
ticism —a  bit  like  faith  healing." 

At  Huddersfield,  Khalid 
Pervaiz  has  connected  his  textile 
company  to  a supply  found  by 
Mr  Taylor,  and  now  only  uses 
Yorkshire  Water  as  an  emer- 
gency back-up.  “He  found  me 
water,  loads  of  it,  and  It  has  , . 
saved  us  lots  of  money,”  said  Mr 
Pervaiz,  who  needs  ' 77,000  8*1*  • 
Ions  a day.  ^Atflrst  I just  . ■ 
couldn't  believe  It,  but  some 
people  seem' to  be  gifted.”  1 1 
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of  the  BSE  scare  since  March.  The 
Italians  who  used  to  buy  his 
broutards  (400kg  young  steers)  for 
finishing  in  Italy  have  stopped  doing 
so  because  of  the  bottleneck  to  sales 
there. 

Was  he  not  enraged  by  the  behav- 
iour of  the  British  robber  barons? 
“All  I can  say  is  that  the  animals 
can’t  have  grown  very  fast  on  a diet 
of  clay  and  sawdust — perhaps  they 
added  the  clay  as  a condiment?  But 
do  you  think  we're  any  better  here 
to  France?  I can  assure  you  that  the 
stocks  of  frozen  British  beef  held  to 
store  by  French  supermarkets  are 
not  going  to  end  up  on  tlie  rubbish 
dump.  There  have  already  been 
cases  of  ‘British  beef  stamps  being 
removed  from  carcasses." 

But  didn't  he  think  Major  had 
been  acting  up  like  a petulant  school- 
boy? Wasn't  the  whole  BSE  crisis  a 
fitting  epitaph  to  "thatchirismeH? 

“OK,  you’re  an  island  and  you 
drive  on  the  left  and  you  did  burn 
Joan  of  Arc,  so  1 supirose  one  could 
say  life  would  have  been  easier  for 
us  if  we'd  left  ‘perfidious  Albion’  out 
; of  Europe,"  he  said  with  a wicked 
grin. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


MM  WHAT  Is  the  evolutionary 
If  If  advantage  of  a bee  dying 
once  it  has  stung  an  attacker? 

Why  have  not  have  evolved  In 
the  same  way  as  the  wasp,  living 
to  sting  another  day? 

8 EE'S  sting  is  mainly  used  to 
sting  other  insects,  in  particular 
other  bees  and  wasps  trying  to  steal 
honey  from  the  hive.  Usually  when 
the  sting  is  used  in  this  way  the  bee 
does  not  die;  it  is  able  to  extract  its 
sting  from  the  brittle  outer  layer  of 
the  other  insect.  In  contrast,  bees 
sting  mammals  (mainly  mice  trying 
to  get  in  the  hive,  or  beekeepers) 
very  rarely,  but  die  because  the 
sting  gets  stuck  in  the  tough,  leath- 
ery mammalian  skin. 

For  something  to  cause  an  evolu- 
tionary change  it  must  confer  a 
significant  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage on  the  survival  and  success  of 
the  animal.  An  individual  worker 
bee  is  just  one  of  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  hive,  and  does  not  itself  breed 
(only  the  queen  and  drones  do 
that).  Presumably  the  disadvantage 
of  the  loss  of  a few  sterile  workers 
has  so  tittle  effect  on  the  hive's  suc- 
cess that  no  evolutionary  change 
has  resulted.  — Hartley  Rttti  (bee- 
keeper), Southampton,  Hampshire 

I FEEL  sure  that  a bee  dies  after 
/ stinging  its  attacker  in  order  to 
prevent  a fotiire  life  of  futility  racked 
in1  regrets,  1 gtillt,  or  fear  of 
reprisal—  Mick  Wilson,  Nohifich 


A Country  Diary 


John.Vallln*  . ’ , j 

Somerset.  There  was  little 
evidence  of  gloom  as  Somer- 
sefs;agricultural  community  set  out 
Its  stall  at  the  Bath  and  West  Show 
Beyond  the  glistening  Porschfes, 
Range-Rovers  and  space-age  farm 
machinery,  and1,  the  tents  full-  of 
taxed*  coatd,1  saddlery  and  Jodto 
purs,  were  * the  Dartmoor  pohy 
class,  the  cheese' pavilion,  the  shep* 
herds'. flockmasters  fold  the'piradei 
of  goats.  ;i-  ‘ - ; i 

^ Thd1  great,  champion  Gh&rolafa 
bulls/  -'  combed1-  'and'1  - cosseted, 
sprawled,1  untroubledby  EU  fegulai 
Sons,  on  beds  of'cleari  straw:  There! 


were  pigs  of  immense  size,  superior 
beasts  and  stark  of  the  show  circuit, 
yawning  at  thd'boredorti  of  it  oil.  But 
it  was  the  plphandlete'  competition 
that  specially  caught  our  'eye.  1 11 
Each  man,  fomed  Mth  a wooden 
shield  In  his  left  hand  and  a sHqrt 
■ batten  or  crook  to  his  right  ■at- 
tempted'to  guide 'hfa  pig  through  q 
slalom7 of  stakes  and  a fabric  tunnel' 
•over  afamp  and  & jump;  into  a pen, 
land  then  - along  the  1 finishing 

straight  : ,i 

■There  ' wab:  a1  Hickstefid-style 
commentary,  and 1 titnefaults1  Who 
awarded/ One  handler,  identified  as 
Srtibri,"  almost  'stradfed  his  jig; 
shielding  its  vision  from  distraction 


And  Heartfelt  Hatreds,  by  Philip 
Kerr,  1992.)  — Bob  Hays,  Rippon- 
den,  Halifax 

/N  December  1971  a duel  was 
fought  between  a Uruguayan  field 
marshal  and  a general,  after  the  for- 
mer had  dubbed  his  colleague  “a  so- 
cialist". The  protagonists  met  at 
dawn  in  a Montevideo  public  park 
and,  from  25  paces,  fired  38  rounds 
at  each  other.  Neither  was  hurt.  Ac- 
cording to  the  field  marshal’s  sec- 
ond. the  men  did  not  put  on  their 
glasses  before  commencing  the 
back-to-back  walk.  (Source:  The 
Book  Of  Heroic  Failures,  Stephen 
Pile,  1979.)  — Dominic  Gould,  Hull 


THE  WORD  “cleave”  has  two 
opposite  meanings  — either 
to  stick  together  or  split  apart 
Are  there  any  other  words  that 
do  the  same  thing? 

IN  CRICKET,  a captain  can  put  a 
/ bowler  on  for  a "spell",  or  period 
of  over9  which  he  trill  bowl  for,  and 
then  take  him  off  for  a “spell"  or  rest 
when  he  gels  tired.  — Rainer 
Gibbons,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 


Any  answers? 

A /J  Y SALAMt  sausage  snack 
IV I llkts  as  Its  ingredients; 
pork,  salt,  aplcesidextrose, 
E621,  maltodextrUi,  preaervfl-  ; 
five  and  dodiqm  nltrife.  Then  Tt, 
States1  that  thd  product  is  “Not ; 
less  than  100  per  cent  meat”; . ' l 
HdVlr  can  this  be?  .-1-  Aiidretb  ‘ ; 
Rowley,  Watford,  Herts  ' ‘ j 
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Escape  to  Alcatraz 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


(SS~\  REENUGHTthe  seal  in- 
f -i  cursion,”  says  a top  raili- 
tary  man  when'  it  is 
discovered,  in  Michael  Bay  s The 
Rock,  that  a distinguished  Vietnam 
veteran  has  gone  bananas  and  taken 
over  Alcatraz  Island,  imprisoning  a 
group  of  goggling  tourists  on  the 
way.  And  for  a brief  moment.  J 
thought  there  was  a really  original 
plot-turn  in  this  first  of  the  sum- 
mer's big  popcorn  movies.  . 

The  seals  I naively  expected, 
doubtless  carrying  mini  nuclear 
weapons  and  hon  king  threaten  iugly, 
turned  out  to.be  a crack  unit  of  Navy 
SISALs,  led  by  the  veteran  Sean 
Connery,  a former  SAS  operative 
whose  job  it  is  to  lead  them  through 
the  bowels,  of  the  old  fort  to  rescue 
the  hostages.  ' 

'Tve  been  in  jail  for  longer  than 
Nelson  Mandela,  so  maybe  you 
want  me  to  run  for  president,"  he 
tells  Nic  Cage's  FBI  biochemical 
weapons  expert  when  dragged  in 
chains  out  of  his  cell  to  accomplish 
the  mission.  And  his  long  white  hair 
not  only  makes  him  look  as  if  he’s 
capable  of  parting  the  waters,  but 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
thought  too  dangerous  even  for  a 
haircut 

Apparently,  the  offence  involved 
Connery’s  making  off  with  J Edgar 
Hoover’s  most  closely  guarded 
secrets,  though  we  are  not  told 
whether  or  not  it  was  something  to 
do  with  that  peculiar  gentleman’s 
transvestite  tendencies. 

Anyhow,  he’s  the  only  one  who 
managed  to  escape  from  Alcatraz 
and  survive,  and  he  knows  the  place 
like  the  back  of  his  horny  hand. 
Which  is  just  as  well,  since  the  army 
veteran  (Ed  Harris)  who  has  taken 
over  the  joint  was  the  greatest  batr- : 
talion  commander  in  Vietnam  and  is 
likely  to  be  a formidable  opponent. 
He's  turned  very  nasty  because  the 
US  government  has  consistently 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  soldiers  lost  in  various 
Covert  operations  down  the  years. 

Bereft  of  his  beloved  wife  — on 
per  'gravestone  ,are  the  simple  ' 
words  “his  wife"  — he  now  threat- 
ens San  Francisco  with  rockets  full 
of  chemical  weapons  if  something 
isn  t done  for  the  lost  heroes’  fami- 
lies. Its  the  usually  desk-bound 
Cages  job  to  disarm  the  weapons 
before  the  Whole  population  is  deci- 
mated by  the  poison  gas. 

We  arq  here  in  the  territory  of  a ! 
hundred  -other  absurd  action 
movies,  including  some  of  those 
made  by  the  same  team  of  Don 
Simpson  and  Jerry  Bruckheimer, 
like  Top  Gun  arid  Beverly  Hills  Cpp: 
One  halfexpects'  JemvCfaude  Van 
Damme  to  pop  up  over  the  Alcatraz 
parapets.  But  the  vital  difference  is 
that  Messrs  Connery,  Cage  and 
Harris  are  in  the  cast,  and  some 
haUwayfoeqent  lines  have  to  be 
manufactured  for  them.  There  also 
have  to.lje  stunts  to  blow  what’s  left 
of  your  minfl  afterwards. 

The  stunts  are  indeed  pretty 
good,  though  the  violence  involved 
;is  a bit  pRbuttmgt  Quite  a lot  of 
SEALS  Bud  mo?t  of  Harris's,  mercei 
naries, . pffered  a,  million  dollars 
each  to  participate,  meet  some  vej-y 
nasty  deaths.  And  Connery,  .though 
well  Into  .liis.sixties,  is  asked,  doubt? 
les?,  with  tfie  aid , of  somewhat 

younger  stuntrapn . to  do  spnje  fairly  i 
difficult  feats,.  Including,  handling  a | 
car  chasa  t^iat  seeira  to  destroy,  half  i 
of  San  Francisco,  without  banning  . j 


bis  new  hairdo,  given  him  by  a sadly 
parodic  gay  hairdresser, 

By  way  of  compensation  for  the 
derring-do,  he  and  Harris  get  to 
i-  quote  Jefferson  and  Oscar  Wilde  at 
l-  each  other  at  one  point,  though 
s Connery  is  unforgivably  accused  of 
? being  an  Englishman  elsewhere  and 
i simply  has  to  grin  and  bear  it 
i The  vital  ingredient  of  tension  is 
i provided  by  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
: dent  has  to  take  a very  nasty  call. 

[ Will  he  bomb  to  perdition  Connery. 

1 Cage,  the  remaining  SEALs  and  the 
hostages  to  save  San  Francisco,  or 
will  Harris,  a jolly  decent  sort  un- 
derneath his  paranoia,  finally  relent 
if  his  bluff  is  called?  . 

t)ne  has  to  admit  that  this  noisy, 
thumping  conflation  of  hardware 
and  hard  men  on  the  whole  does 
what  is  required  of  it  for  136  min- 
utes, and  that,  dedicated  to  the  late 
Don  Simpson,  who  died  of  drink 
and  drugs,  it  provides  a suitable  epi- 
taph. The  pair  knew  what  die  public 
wanted  and  once  again  have  given  it 
to  them  in  spades. 

But  I have  to  admit  that  without 
the  saving  presence  of  Connery,  in 
particular,  who  can  generally  make 
a tidy  little  something  out  of  nothing 
and  whose  sheer  presence  would 
dignify  a worse  film  than  this,  we 
wouldn't  have  had  all  that  much  to 
crow  about.  He,  Cage  and  Harris 
know  exactly  what  they  can  and 
can’t  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  their  judgment  is  praiseworthy. 

But  don’t  expect  miracles  of  art 
or  wit.  Just  loads  of  production  arti- 
fice expensively  laid  out  before  us. 
and  a fast  pace  punctuated  by  quips 
that  sometimes  get  down  to  the 
level  of  “Zeus’s  butthole”,  but  once 
or  twice  betray  a decently  literate 
turn  of  phrase. 

I HE  REST  of  the  week's  fllni?  . 

I Include one — rertinrkable 

• work,  Hirokazu  Koreeda’s 
Maborosi,  a debut  which  won  the 
Chicago  Festival’s  top  prize  last  year 
and  also  the  Special  Jury  Award  at 
Venice,  Tltis  is  the  story  of  a young 
woman  whose  husband  unaccount- 
ably walks  under  a train,  and  who 
thereafter  feels  that  tragedy  is  cer- 
italn  tq  ptalk  her  life.  She  leaves 
Osaka  and  marries  again,  this  time 
to  a deceqt  man  who  lives  jn  a small 
fishing  town.  But  even  there  her 
fears  remain.  . ..  , 

. The  film  is  superb  to  ipok  at  but 
extremely  slow,  almost  like  a gradu- 
ally evolving  painting.  It  watches  the 
woman's  world  with  a patient  eye 
..thatfokes  in  a mass  qf  small  detail! 
adding  it:with  almost  infallible  skill 
to  the  extraordinary  atmpsphere 
created  by  thq, film’s  mood, and 
soundtrack. 
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Regal  house,  of  horror . . . Richard  E Gmnt  and  Susan  Lynch 

Right  royal  trials  of  life 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 

ffT  HIS  IS  a true  story.  Every- 
f thing  you  are  about  to  see 
really  happened  and  almost  all  you 
are  about  to  hear  was  actually  said.  It 
happened  in  Britain  200  years  ago." 
At  this  point  a perfectly  honest  narra- 
tor would  have  added:  "Sort  of 
Royal  Scandal  (BBC1)  was  the 
slightly  Blackadderish  story  of 
Princess  Caroline  (Susan  Lynch) 
who  married  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Richard  E Grant),  a man  with  an 
old  devotion  to  another  lady.  The 
problem  with  the  obvious,  mischie- 
vous parallel  is  that  Caroline  — 
friendly,  fat , gaudy,  fond  of  children 
and  fond,  as  her  footman  put  it,  of 
fucking  — is  obviously  the  spitting 
Image  not  of  our  own  dear  D1  but  of 
the  Duchess  of  York.  Max  Beer- 
bolim  said  famously  of  her,  'Tate 
wrote  her  a most  tremendous 
-teagedy-and^hrplayed  it  in  tights." 
She  was  one  of  nature’s  principal 
boys. 

The  fun  of  royalty  is  you  never 
know  what  you  are  going  to  get  out 
of  tlie  brail  tub.  In  a long  line  of  suet 
puddings,  the  Prince  Regent  was  ah 
astonishing  souffle.  The  mail  was  an 
artist  and  I’m  not  sure  that's  a plus 
in  a king.  Look  at  Nero,. He  himself 
was  an  exquisite  creation  and,  lat- 


terly, a great  credit  to  his  corseliere. 

As  Ian  Richardson,  suave  as 
suede  socks,  said:  "He  spent  £20  a 
week  on  lavender  water,  rose  water, 
elderflower  water,  jasmine  poma- 
tum, orange  pomatum,  eau  de  co- 
logne. essence  of  bergamot,  eau  de 
nuel  anglettrre,  milk  of  roses,  huile 
antique  .and  oil  of  jcssmiiie."  Caro- 
line, on  the  other  hand,  a slapdash 
soul,  could  be  smelled  coming 
round  corners  without  any  artifical 
help  at  all.  It  is  unwise  to  buy  a 
princess  by  mail  order. 

Considering  how  princes  and  pro- 
ducers run  up  debts  like  staircases. 
Royal  Scandal,  produced  and  di- 
rected by  Slierec  Folkson,  was  a 
striking  instance  of  elegant  eco- 
nomy. Take  one  magnificent  black- 
and-white  floor  on  which  the 
principals  can  move  in  aggressive 
gambits,  a small  fistful  of  actors  and 
light  it  with  love.  For  instance,  hear- 
ing that  his-attempt  to  divorce  Caro- 
line hnd  failed,  George’s  hend  was 
silhouetted  like  a iiostnge  stamp 
against  the  glare  of  the  celebratory 
fireworks.  Caroline  was  always 
wildly  popular  with  the  people. 

Hie  trials  of  life,  ns  Queen  Vk-tih 
rla  — always  very  sound  on  such 
points  — rcinnrked,  begin  with  mnr- 
ringe.  At  the  wedding,  George  was 
drunk  and  sobbed  loudly.  (Heavens, 
how  one  regrets  the  lack  of  televi- 
sion!) On  the  wedding  night  lie  was 
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drunker  and  crashed  to  the  |W 
incapable.  Princess  Charlotte 
something  of  a miracle  baby.  £ 

Hie  Royal  Mews  lias  a colled* 

<d' carruigrs  iu  which  royal  brid« 
with  I. Hr  English  and  less 
wlml  they  were  in  for,  jolted  £ , 
months  over  the  rutted  roads  J 
Europe.  I found  knffccllng.  ■ ' 
George  left  Caroline  immediately 
After  the  initial  wound  ~“l  d0  no!' 
ser  how  l shall  bent  the  loneliness" 
J™  foiw1n  back.  She  was  related 
to  1' red  crick  the  Great,  who  would1 
nulil  his  stale  trumpeters  out  a 
arm's  length,  one  in  each  hand,  udU 
they  hnd  fliiished  their  trumpeting.  • 
She  gallivanted  around  the  world ! 
having,  one  must  say,  a rollicking l- 
tmic.  If  you  like  that  sort  of  thing. 
She  attended  die  Grand  Duke's  : 
hunting  ball  wearing  half  a pumpkin  l 
on  her  head  and  Bhe  entered 
Jerusalem  on  an  &6s  with  some  200 
followers.  She  was  recklessly  rack- 
ety and  regularly  newsworthy.  Dur- 
ing her  trial  for  adultery  (“She  was 
with  a naval  officer  in  a very  com- 
promising position.”  "Was  the  man 
involved  an  admiral?"  "Oh,  l don't  j 
know,  he  wasn't  wearing  his  hat") 
the  Times  doubled  Us  circulation. 

She  died  very  bravely  a fev 
weeks  after  being  turned  away  from 
her  own  coronation.  Probably  can- 
cel-. Possibly  heartbreak. 

And  the  moral  of  this  is  a queen 
can  never  take  a king. 

Royal  Scandal  was  perfectly  en- : 
joyable  in  a way  the  ponderous  and 
ambitious  Cold  Lazarus  (Channel 
■I]  was  not.  This  was  Potter  throw- 
ing his  inkpot  at  the  devil  or,  as  he 
would  say,  Rupert  Murdoch.  He  was 
a good  hater  but  it  was  not  a very 
good  shot. 

Television  is  intimate  and  inter-, 
nal.  When  at  Inst  the  tormented ' 
head  exploded  in  ice  and  fire,  we 
mailed,  ns  it  were,  into  the  arms  of 
Poller's  heart.  All  the  memories  of ' 
his  youth  from  which  he  drew  dra- 
matic strength  for  40  years. 

I toller  has  been  entwined  with 
my  life  ever  since,  oh,  he  was  a TV  . 
critic,  'litis  was  nut  at  die  time  con-  ■' 
sidered  n serious  or  onerous  job. 
Hit*  editor  questioned  me  closely 
after  he.  left.  "Have  you  n TV  set?*  I 
Imd.  I got  the  job.  Everything  ® 
television  — drama,  comedy,  soaps, 
serials  — whs  about  to  explode  life 
a star.  lie  was  part  of  IliaL  big  bang. 


Choreography  that  skates  over  thin  ice 


Clearly  it  won’t  be  for  everybody! 
and  some  wi(l  feel  it's  like  watching 
paint  .dry,  But  those  whq  appreciate 
the  jfilrna  of  Taiwan’s  ,Hou  Hsiau- 
Hsien,  whose,  .composer  Chen 
Ming-Chang  provides  the  sparing 
score,  will  see  toe  connections.  This 
Is  a remarkably  sugtalped  debut,  and 
quje  magicql  ifypu  Iet.lt  get  to  you. 

_ Glastppbury  — Thq  , Movie  is  a 
. cheap  apd.qheerfaj  summation  of  a 
■ typical  Glastonbury  , Festival 
hardly  Woodstock,'  but  in  tune, with 
the  event  itself,  right  down  , to  the 
stfoky  lavs  andtoq  almost  perceptH 
blemejl  pf  p .cerfajp  weed  , that 
doesn't  grow  fo  the  ground  there. ! I 
™dc«?  and  directed,  by  Robin 


Abject  fo  thq  usqof  our  hard-earnec 
. gambling  money.  . I V".  . 1 


DANCE 

Judith  Mackrell 

HRISTOPHER  DEAN  had 
W never  made  a ballet  before 
but  he  Is  Britain's,  most  famous 
choreographer  and,  whatever 
artistic  risk  toe  English  National 
Ballet  might  have  taken  in  com- 
missioning his  work  Encounters, 
,toq  bank  must  surely  have 
cheered  them ob. ,’ 

, Given  that  toe.  piece  is.  auto-, , • 
biographical  and  that  it's  set  to  ' 
classic  Bopga  byPaulSlmon,  , 
surely  his  move  from  ice  to  stage 

could  not  ^11.  I.;.,.  | j 

. Certainly,  thqopening  section,: 

VfWph  js  set  fob  recording  of  The 
.iSqund  Of  Silence  and  has  Dean 
reincarnated  as  toe  dancer:  . . 
Thomas,  Edqr,  looks  good.  ■ 

. Trapped  by  qn  ice-blue,ppptllght  i 
and  by  thq  swelling  of  an  invisi-  ! 
ble  audience's  cbeqrp,  Fdur  fo , I 
pojgnantiycredibfo  gs  Dean  fte 
vulnerable  star.  He  possesses  .■ 
.fUi  of  his  owni  pfos  be 

: WAlook  anguished  wtthoutMlf- 
gfy.  The  ballet  isp^habfyiwT 
- thinkable  without  him.''  ' 


All  too  other  characters  in 
Dean's  life  then  come  on  and 
dance  (parents,  stepmother,  two; 
wives,  and  of  course  Jayne 
TorvUlo)  and  you  see  Ota  glance 
how  successfully  Dean  has  repli- 
cated the  woozy  lifts  and  turns 
that  make  ice  dpnee  so  seduc- 
tive. The  bodies  dip  and  soar 
around  each  other. 

He  also  insists  on  a genuine 
emotional  directness  between 
characters,  so  when  his  dancers 
stare  at  each  other  they  know 
, what  they  are  looking  for  and 
what  they  are  feeling. 

His  problem  is  that  dancers  ! 
need  steps,  to  get  from  one  cli- : : j 
max  to  another,  they  can't  just  ' 
glide  across  unresisting  ice,  and ; 
Dean  has  too,  small. a vocabulary' 

• of  floorrboimd  moves  to  develop ' 
.his  choreography  interestingly,  i 
Hqrarefyuses.thejdancers’  feet. , 
He  also  nUsreads  the  feet  that . 
effects  which  can  be  writ  forge  In 
,ia  skating  ripk  feel  monstrously  i 
crude  op  stage/ tfee  Edur  meet-  I 

fog  hfo  mother,, after  a long  . ..  I 
absence,  tp.the  fyrics  of  Mother  ■ 

. And  .Chifo, Reunion.  ^7  ! 

The  duet  for- him  and  Jayne  Is 


i ' ii  § 

lovely,  light,  unabashed  plea-  i j 
sure,  and  too  number  50  Ways  ; 
To  Leave  Your  Lover,  which.  *»•  J 
shows  his  first  wife  . 

herself  into  Ills  life  and  then  get-, 
ting  sorted  by  Agnes  Oakes  as  a : 
radiantly  bitchy  Wife  No  2,  l8.c  I 
downright  fenny.  The  audience  I- 
loved  every  minute. 

The  other  premiere  in  the  pre-. 
gramme,  MattoqwHarft  Blife  . 
was  cancelled  because  of  a last* . 
minute  Injury.  In  Its  place  was 
Patrick  Lewis’s  Unrequited  > , 
Moments,  in  which  tisa  Pavane ; 
dances  with  Dmitri  GrtudyW  ..  . 

, while  wishing  she  could  dflOC®  , 
with  Greg  Horsman,  iHe’aUflftf’  ] 

■ tunately  already  dancing  W®  J‘  i 
Monica  Perego.  Pavane  sends  | 

, smouldering  glances  hiaiW^  - j 
. while  trying  to.  dodge  GruzdysV* 
'fosses.  He  gazea.at  her  reprpe£b' 

. felly  while  Per^o  erecta  ifoww" 
wire  fences  round  hermau*^  _ 

Lqwis makes 

dance  out  of  all  this  but  tM.V  ^ 

, politeness  of  too  work  ia 
He  cites  MacMillan  s§  U*  \> 
. ration/  butMacMBlan  l&mwP  1 
: to  .portray  fovd  and  obflesiwOJf  j,j 
you  had  to  dance  dirfyr  - ~ 
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Those  monumental  objects  of  desire 


For  Claes  Oldenburg, 
day-to-day  Items  must  be 
Inflated,  put  for  Stephan.  ; 
i Balkenhol,  the  everyday 
Is  quite  strange  enough, . 
writes  Adrian  Searle  - 

rHE  SWEDISH-BORN  Ameri- 
can sculptor  Claes  Olden- 
burg has  had  an  enormous 
influence  oh  the  sculptors  who  have 
come  in  his  wake,  from  Jeff  Kobns 
to  Julian  Opie,  from  Richard  Went- 
worth to  Rebecca  Horn.  A retro- 
spective anthology  of  his  work  fills 
the  Hayward  Gallery  in  London 
until  August  18.  His  career,  span- 
ning the  past  40  years,  began  as  a 
funny,  clunky,  joyful  celebration  of 
the  everyday:  the  threepin  plug, 
blown-ujj  into  a huge,  soft  punchbag 
which  dangles  by  a rope  from  the 
ceiling;  a kapok-stuffed  vinyl  light 
switch  sagging  from  the  wall;  a mas- 
sively oversized  vacuum  cleaner;  a 
man-sized  apple  core;  papier-mach£ 
pies,  soft  drum-kits  and  a drooping 
clarinet. 

Much  of  Oldenburg’s  work  be- 
queaths a cartoon-like  life  to  inani- 
mate objects,  and  ha9  alined  to 
make  the  modern  world  a friendlier, 
more  benign  and  sexier  place.  Why. 
so  often,  do  1 remain  unmoved,  and 
even  irritated  by  his  work? 

Oldenburg’s  sculptural  game  has 
been  to  transpose  objects  from  one 
scale  to  another,  from  one  material 
to  another,  and  to  make  monuments 
of  the  disregarded.  He  blows  things 
up  out  of  all  proportion  to  toe 
natural  scale  of  things,  making  epic 
icons  of  toe  everyday.  A classic 
American  Pop  artist,  Oldenburg 
began  by  taking  an  almost  Abstract 
Expressionist  stance  towards  the 
world  of  quotidian  objects,  but 
stripped  away  toe  heroics  and  porten- 
tousness of  Action  Painting  in  favour 
of  an  almost  slapstick  approach  to- 
wards materials  and  subjects. 

The  rubbish  and  detritus  of  the 
street,  advertising  signs  and  shop- 
window  goodies  provided  his  sub- 
jects from  the  first  He  began  in  toe 
early  1960a  by  fabricating  his  sculp- 
tures from  cheap,  throwaway  mate- 
rials, or  by  simply  displaying  found 
materials..  He  saw  ray  guns  in  bits  of 
Utter  and  trash,  and  made  taxonomL  • 
cal  arrangements  of  lumps  of  stone, 
shreds  of  cloth,  fragments  of  trod- 
den-down  litter  ahd  grommets  of 

Rftvlew  Theatre  ' 


ilfb&y ' • . Zr \ ■ 'Ajjfe':1 


The  Beale  of  toe  century  . . . Claes  Oldenburg's  Giant  Fagenda  lives  up  to  ite  name  at  1.32m  x 2.44m  x 
2.44m.  But  Stephan  Balkenhol's  Large  Man  (below)  impresses  with  Its  utter  normality 


metal.  He  found  monuments  in 
shoes,  ice-cream  cones  and  Pepsi- 
Cola signs,  and  poetry  in  almost 
everything  from  underpants  to 
book-matches,  over-sized  clothes 
draped  over  a chair,  a sewing 
machine. 

The  gallery  for  Oldenburg  be- 
came a thrift-store  of  drooling,  bat- 
tered, gaudily  repainted  versions  of 
real  objects.  He  went  on  to  produce 
giant  raisin-bread  loaves,  stuffed 


Tvw*:  te,  ’-  ■ * . 


and  stitched  sculptures  of  toilets, 
washstands,  electrical  goods  and 
musical  instruments  — many  of 
which  are  on  show  here.  That  noth- 
ing was  too  lowly  to  escape  his  at- 
tention may  have  been  shocking  in 
tlie  1960s,  but  now,  at  the  Hayward, 
it  just  looks  like  regular  art. 

AL  best,  his  work  is  generous,  ac- 
complished and  witty.  At  worst  it  is 
only  big.  Since  he  began  Disney- 
fying  the  landscape  in  the  1970s 
with  huge  public  sculptures  — giant 
book-matches  for  a street  in 
Barcelona,  a pickaxe  buried  in  the 
earth  at  Kassel,  a massive  pair  of  up- 
ended binoculars  as  toe  entrance  to 
tlie  Chlat/Day  Building  in  Venice, 
California,  in  1991  — Oldenburg,  in 
collaboration  with  his  partner 
Coosje  Van  Bruggen  and  with  the 
active  complicity  of  architect  Frank 
Gehry,  has  become  part  of  the 
urban  blight  which  he  had  once 
seen  to  reclaim  as  poetry. 

More  successful  perhaps  are  the 
smaller  versions  of  these  bombastic 
nullities  on  show  here,  and  better 
by  ter  the  Oldenburg  of  the  1960s 
with  his  sculptural  still-lifes.  The 
• urban  asides  —■  floppy  saxophones, 
a gaggle  of  smoked-out  cigarette 
butts,  the  beefed-up  flatulent  burg- 
ers — say  something  about  Ameri- 


can culture,  and  the  dumbing  of 
America,  rather  than  becuming  port 
of  its  gargantuan,  inflated  banality. 

Oldenburg’s  work,  for  all  its  su- 
perficial lightness,  has  become 
baroque  and  grandiose.  It  provokes 
questions  about  taste,  about  our 
place  in  the  world  and  our  relation 
to  tilings.  It  questions  the  relation- 
ship between  a supposed  natural 
order  and  the  artificial  environment 
we  have  constructed  for  ourselves. 
But  even  where  Oldenburg  plays 
games  with  symbolic  order,  the  hi- 
erarchies of  value  which  we  place 
on  objects  and  their  meanings,  he 
has  come  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
a consideration  of  human  scale.  Per- 
sonally, I don't  want  to  live  in  a car- 
toon, or  in  a land  littered  with  the 
traces  of  unseen  giants. 

The  everyday  is  strange  enough. 
This  seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  Ger- 
man sculptor  Stephan  Balkenhol's 
work,  beautifully  installed  in  the 
first  one-person  show  to  be  held  at 
London’s  Saatchi  Gallery  (until  toe 
end  of  July).  There  they  stand,  the 
figures  on  their  plinths.  Standing 
alone  or  teeing  one  another,  caught 
forever  in  their  mute,  self-conscious 
gestures.  They  do  not  move.  Immo- 
bile and  silent  and  standing  in  the 
: dean  light,  caught  in  the  act  of  look- 
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big  and  being  looked  at;  being  seen 
and  being  described. 

They  are  people  like  you  and  me, 
everyday  people  in  their  ordinary 
clothes:  dark  jeans,  a yellow  shirt,  a 
blue  dress;  pale  skin,  a touch  of  lip- 
stick, black  hair,  brown,  blonde. 
People  clothed  and  people. naked  in 
toe  glare  of  (he  day.  Hand  on  hip, 
arriis  crossed,  hands  dangling  limp 
to  their  sides. . 

Bakenhol,  aged  39,  is  a wood- 
carver.  He  carves  figures  and  por- 
traits of  no  one;  huge  heads,  faces  in 
relief,  animals  and  people  on 
plinths.  He  sculpts  everyday  devils 
ahd  angels,  three  naked  graces,  an 
prdinary  mermaid,  a group  of  sullen 
bears.  Why  should  they  interest  us, 
these  anonymous,  inexpressive  no- 
bodjes?  Returning  our  gaze,  looking 
through  us  and  beyond  us,  they 
command  us  with . their  familiar, 
human  volumes.  Up  close,  toe 
rough-chipped,  hacked-al  facets  ill 
the  timber,  the  unshaven  splinters, 
chisel  marks  and  places  where  the 
sculptor’s  tools  have  bitten  hard  into 
the  wood,  the  incidental  splits  in  the 
timber  and  tlie  matt,  washed-on 
colour  reveal  a plainness,  a com- 
plete frankness  and  spareness  of 
technique.  These  are,  after  all.  only 
sculptures,  carved  from  single 
blocks,  figure  and  plinth  entire,  all 
of  a piece,  n job  of  work. 


History  in  the  making 


Who  Shall  Be  Happy?  , • ■ ; 

Michael  BIHIngton 

rHE'  TEST  of  any  history  play  is 
whether  it  both  pins  down  the 
Past  arid  reverberates  in  the  pre-. 
sent.  Trevor  Griffiths’s  Who  Shall 
Happy? — presented  by  Belfast’s 
Mad  Cow  Productions  at  Loridon’s' 
Bush  theatre  ~ triumphantly 
passes  thit  test,  dealing  both  with1 
Ban  tan’s  last  dayB  and  the  plight  of 
the  popular  revolutionary  in  oppres- 
sive times. 

It  is  set  in  a Paris  prison-cell  In 
“94:  the  height  of  the  GreatTerror.  r 
Jne  prisorifer,  Danton,  strives  to. 
keep  alive  his  hope  that  the  original  i 
liberating  fervour  of  toe  Revolution ; 
knot  extinct  and.ffiat  thereimay  yet' ; 
b^an1  uprising  on  his' behalf:-  He,! 

'bribes  Mb  laHai.'  llon'nt  fm1  ernltcyote 


out  a coded  letter  enlisting  support 
! Biit  Henry  is  guided  by  his  instinct 
Tor  self-preservation  and  his  doubts 
aS  to  whether  this  is  the  real  Danton 
or  a lookalike  decoy  set  up  by  the 
Coinmittee  of  Public  Safety.  Grif- 
fiths most  striking  achievement  is 
making' the  past  a metaphor  for  the 
present  His  Danton  represents  the 
! plight  of  the  impassioned  idealist 
wHo.findi  everything  he  beHfiv^sln ; 
under  attack:  both  from  elitist  fyrah- 
nles  and  .from  what  Danton  calls 
“the  free  dance  of  capital”.  If  there  is . 
a giiiding  thepie,  it  is  of  the  Inextin-., 
guishable  nature  of  hope  ahd  of  toe ; 
'belief  that  radical  change  Aunt  ak 
iwgya  operate  for  the  benefit  of  thq ; 
maby  rather  than  the  few.  . ' ■ 

There  te  a stunning  performance  . 
from  §tanley'lbwftsend  whose  Dan-  . 
toncotoblheB  brawn,  bralri,  sfnsual- . 


ode  from  Kulvinder  Ghir  whose 
jailer  shows  toe  canny  cupidity  of 
the  new-model  citizen.  This  is  politi- , 
i cal  theatre  at  its  most  intelligent  and 
: Griffiths's  best  play  in  yeart. 

TTib  Trick  is  To  Keep  Breathing 

Lynn  Gardner  , „ 

\ A /OIflAN  with  red  hair  Arid  a 
: V V black  dress  stands  in  front  of 
a microphone.  Behind  her  are  two 
. women  identically  attired.  Tlie  three 
talk  over,  each  otoer,  words  entwin- 
ing. The  first  woman  opens  her 
mouth  in  an  oh-g&pe  of  despair  and 
screams.  , i. 

Welcome  Iqside  tlie  mind  of  Joy, 
'Stone,  teacher,  orphaned  daughter, 

I bereaved  love'i1  and  the  heroine  of, 
j Janice  Galld) way’s  rptobrkable  1900 . 
Scottish  riovdj  aboiit'  cracklrig  up, 
The  Trick  1&J6  Keep  Breathing; 

Joy’s  mother  has  walked  fata  toe  ( 
sea  aiid  hei1  loVer  bps  dlep.  in  a 
swimming  poolaccldent  J«y. carries 
her  ffrief  'around  like  the1  Atone.  Ml 


BALKENHOL’S  sculptures 
are  u return  to  lifelike,  figu- 
rative, polychrome  scul|>- 
ture.  Yet  he  never  tries  to  trick  us 
with  verisimilitude,  never  attempts 
to  overawe  us  with  heroism,  overt 
drama  or  theatricality,  never  for  one 
moment  disguises  his  sculptures 
with  polish.  Tlie  figures  are  what 
they  are  — rough  approximations, 
affect-less  stand-ins  of  toe  living. 
This,  rather  than  being  their  weak- 
ness, is  their  strength. 

Balkenhol's  sculptures  impress 
us  mostly  with  their  utter  normality. 
Sometimes  he  sculpts  little  toy-like 
figures,  at  other  times  heads  on  a 
monumental  scale,  or  towering 
figures.  Even  his  more  fantastical 
sculptures  — a diminutive  woman 
with  a cow’s  head,  or  a man  with  a 
devil’s  toil  and  a winged  angel,  who 
stand  between  a little  wooden  globe 
of  the  world,  are  tied  to  the  familiar. 
We  could  be  them,  they  could  be  us. 

Balkenhol's  work,  disguising  its 
complexity  and  sophistication  with 
ite  immediacy,  approachabilify  and 
lack  of  pretension,  is  a thoroughly 
European  antidote  to  Oldenburg's 
; public  sculpture.  Size  isn't  every- 
thing. Instead,  it’s  all  a matter  of 
scale,  space  and  place. 


her  name.  She  gives  up  food.  She  Is 
. so  light  that  she  floats.  “Time  is  not 
a good  healer.  I have  a good  mem- 
ory," she  says. 

. In  Michael  ., Boyd's  adaptation, 
originally  produced  at  Glasgow’s 
■Tron  theatre  pnd  nqw  qt  London’s 
: Royal  Court,  the  pain  of  Joys  disiri; 

! tegration  is  physically  manifest,. 
;Siobhan  Redmond,  Jennifer  Black 
ahd  Tracy  Wilde,  who  play. , toe 
different  aspects  of  Joy  — - public 
persona,  private  turmoil,,  And  lost 
self — writhe  and  clutch  at  the  air  dr 
move  like  sleepwalkers  beneath  the 
sea,  The  microphone  throws  feed- 
back at  them,  like  a welValfned 
punch.  Scission  are  wielded  to  score 
-.the  word  ME  into  canvas,  red  paint 
welling  like  blood  from  a wpupd. 

. Joy  .admits  th?t  she  has  a problem' 

; getting! oi^t  Aide  of  her  head.  So  doeg 
; the  production.  When  we  do  escape  f 
it  comes  as  light  relief.  But  eyen  the 
world 'outride  the  Insistent  red  IIhE 
IS  savage  arid  grotesque.  , Tjhe  health 
visitor  dribbles  t«i  dpwnhefohto  sb  . 
.'she  asijuroq  Jpy  that  she  knows  ex- 


actly how  she  feels  because  her 
niece  once  fell  off  her  bicycle  and 
almost  died;  in  a.  hospital  group 
therapy  session  the  terrriinally  de- 
: spatring  are  asked  to  discuss  tne 
plight  of  unemployed  youth. . 

Boyd's  adaptation  makes  a striking 
. feature  of  toe  play’s  literary  origins. 
Hpces  qf  test  are  projected  bn  to  thq 
stage;  random  thoughts  surfacing 
. from  Joy’s  subconscious.  This  lends 
an  extra  dimension,  just  as  using 
; three  actresses  to  play  Joy  allowb  in- 
teraction, not  just  monologue. 

; This  production  comes  down  to 
slick  packaging;  Galloway's  novel  is 
by  no  means  traditionally  struc- 
tured. Boyd  has  tweaked  the  narra- 
tive and  overlaid  the  whole  with  a 
; performance  style  tost  owes  cousld- 
) erabjy  tnore  to;  toe  ICA  than  toe 
ISC  ~ where  Boyd  la  shortly 
hound.  This  is  line,  but  often  you 
are  conscious  of  a tricksfoess,  when, 
nothing  is  needed  qxcept  recogni- 
tion that  things  don't  always  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  Some- 
itimes  they  simply  ttatworse. 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

Th»  Information,  by  Martin 
Amla  (Flamingo,  £6.99) 

SO  IMPORTANT  that  it  does  not 
need  its  name  oh  the  front 
cover.  A year  on,  and  I am  sdll  not 
sure  whether  it  is  a failure  or  not 
“Certainly  the  beat  novel  about  liter" 
ary  jealousy  since  Pale  Fire*  some 
dork  from  the  Modern  Review  is 
quoted  as  saying,  but  then  most 
novels  on  the  subject  — thankfully, 
there  aren’t  too  many  of  them  — are 
wretched.  Amis  has  his  style  to  save 
him,  a style  other  writers  would  pull 
their  teeth  out  to  achieve,  but  he 
seems  to  have  become  trapped  by 
his.  The  Information  is  a novel 
composed  of  individually  brilliant 
sentences  that  do  not  quite  cohere 
and  achieve  the  necessary  mass  and 
unity  for  a great  novel  (it  is  also 
strangely,  a bugger  to  read).  Fasci- 
nating, though,  when  seen  as  an 
allegorised  autobiography,  and,  as 
such,  an  exercise  in  self-loathing. 


Beware  the  comfy  chair 


Natasha  Walter 

Altered  States 
by  Anita  Brookner 
Jonathan  Cape  22Qpp  £1 4.99 


FOR  some  people,  the  immedi- 
ate reaction  to  an  Anita 
Brookner  novel  is  the  horri- 
fied cry  of  that  old  Monty  python 
sketch:  "No,  no,  not  the  comfy 
chairl"  There  they  always  are,  the 
comfortable  chairs,  the  stuffy  fiats, 
die  heavy  dinners,  the  dim  light,  the 
lonely  Sunday  afternoons,  the  soft 
rain.  In  this  novel,  the  narrator  en- 
counters the  comfy  chair  during  an 
embatded  conversation  he  is  having 
with  the  woman  he  adores.  “I  sat 
down  heavily  in  the  white  chair, 
which  revealed  itself  to  be  remark- 
ably comfortable.  I leaned  my  head 
back;  for  a moment  or  two  it  seemed 
almost  possible  that  I might  take  a 
short  nap.” 

Why  does  this  moment  induce  a 
kind  of  horror  in  the  reader?  Here  Is 
the  narrator,  Alan  Sherwood,  taking 
part  in  one  of  the  most  important 
conversations  of  his  life.  For  the 
first  time,  he  will  exert  power  over 
the  woman  for  whom  he  has  an  un- 
requited passion.  He  will  make  her 
give  her  inheritance,  her  flat,  over  to 
her  lonely  aunt  We  do  not  know 
how  he  persuades  her,  or  why, 
given  that  he  is  much  the  weaker  of 
the  two.  Brookner  elides  that  dash 
of  wills.  Instead,  she  tells  us,  “For  a 
moment  or  two  it  seemed  almost 
possible  that  I might  take  a short 
nap." 

Such  Images,  in  which  the  body 
unexpectedly  freezes,  giving  way  to 
sleep  or  silence  or  immobility,  are 
endlessly  repeated  throughout  this 
novel  and  throughout  Brookner’s 
oeuvre.  Ordinary  physical  languor 
becomes  pathological  Jbroush- 
jngans  of  constant-repetition.  On  the 
narrator's  "numbing"  holidays  in 
France,  he  says,  “I  feel  incapable  of 
leaving,  as  if  under  some  sort  of 
sedative”.  When  he  lunches  with  his 
mother  and  her  fiance,  he  says, 
"After  the  coffee  I knew  that  Aubrey 


Kicking  the  Prfoka,  by  Derek 
Jarman  (Vintage.  £8.99) 

Memories,  interviews,  film 
stills  and  rotten  poetry  by 
Jarman.  All  of  It,  except  the  poetry, 
great  fun  (more  consistently  fun, 
even,  than  his  cinematic  oeuvre),  as 
you  would  expect  from  a playful  and 
irreverent  mind.  Miserably  edited, 
though  whether  this  is  out  of  mis- 
placed reverence  for  his  nochlass  or 
just  sheer  laziness  I cannot  tell. 


Inside  the  Mouse:  Work  and 
Play  at  Disney  World  (Rivera 
Oram  Prose,  £12.98) 

T*ffl  result  of  a project  conducted 
f by  four  academics  and  writers 
working  under  the  Duke  University 
umbrella,  their  mission  being  to 
observe  and  theorise  about  the 
Disneyworld  Gestalt.  Read  this -anil" 
find  out  about  "shoppers",  plain- 
clothes agents  provocateurs  em- 
ployed by  Disney  to  wind  up  the 
poor  sods  dressed  in  giant  Donald 
Duck  costumes  enough  to  step  out 
of  character.  And  much  more.  The 
Disney  lawyers  must  hate  this  book, 
but  there's  sod  all  they  can  do  about 
It.  I hope. 


Benjamin  Britten’s  Poets,  ed 
Boris  Ford  (Carcanet,  £12.96) 


AT  EXCELLENT \dea,  brilliantly  ■ 
and  meticulously  effected:  set- 
ting down  all  the  lyrics  which  Brit- 
ten set  to  music,  printed  in  the 
order  in  which  he  did  so  (cuts  made 
by  Britten  to  certain  poems  are 
restored).  The  result  is  a kind  of 
autobiography,  or  at  least  a survey 
of  the  poetry  that  moved  thecom- 
posCr.  And  Britten  certainly  had  an 
ear  for  it:  whatever  you  might  think 
of  his  music1  (or  Peter  Pears’s 
; voice),  this  is  a superb,  eclectic  an- 
thology, a commonplace  book  dedi- 
cated to  Britten's  soul. 


To  order  any  of  the  books  reviewed  or 
In  print,  over  100,000  titles  available: 
Phone:  (+44)  181  M4  1281 
. Fax:  (+44)  181  0B4  1284 ' ' 1 

Email:’  ■ bldtfmal  l.bogo.oo.u  k ■ 
Payment  by  credit  card  or  UK/Eurachique 
payable  to:  auartffan  Weekly  Book* 

; Postal  address:  29  Pall  Mall  Deposit. 

Baxtoy  Road.  London  W10  0BL,  lk  • ■ ■ 
Airmail  postage  caste  (per  tookjj 
Europe  Rest  of  World 
Hardback — i £3.96  • £7.60  ' 

i Paperbiok  ~ £1 .96-  • £2.96  • ' ■ 


I would  go  upstairs  to  his  own  fiat  and 
pass  out  I always  left  soon  after 
lunch  so  as  to  let  Mother  have  a 
rest.” 

People  are  forever  falling  ill,  and 
being  confined  to  their  beds.  Or 
they  are  unable  to  go  out  because 
they  must  look  after  someone  else 
who  is  ill.  Alan  becomes  engaged 
because  he  gets  the  flu,  and  a girl 
he  dislikes  looks  after  him:  "That 
was  how  she  came  to  stay ...  I felt  a 
weight  descend  on  my  shoulders." 

Alan’s  wife,  Angela,  is  the  dearest 
embodiment  of  this  dangerous  pas- 
sivity. When  they  go  on  holiday,  lie 
finds  her  day  after  day,  “lying  on  the 
sofa  in  the  salle  de  sijour1'.  One  day 
she  takes  to  her  bed,  stays  there  for 
a few  months  despite  all  Alan's  ef- 
forts to  revive  her,  and  kills  herself 

with  sleeping  pills, 

•;  Thu  expression  of  this  frighten- 
ing torpor,  in  which  comfort,  inertia 
and  death  are  constantly  melded,  is 
Brookner’s  great  strength.  Other 
people  call  her  bookB  "delicious"  or 
“enjoyable”  or  "human",  but  she  is 
closer  to  writers  of  ghost  stories 
than  realist  novels.  Her  characters 


all  share  this  petrified  quality,  as 
though  they  are  caught  in  a Munch 
painting,  mouths  open  in  a silent 
scream. 

For  this  reason  her  best-known 
book,  the  Hotel  Du  Lac,  was  her 
most  successful  work.  Us  passive, 
inert  heroine,  who  misses  her  own 
wedding  by  simply  remaining  in  the 
car,  was  utterly  convincing  as  the 
nexus  of  this  petrified  world.  In 
contrast.  Altered  Slates  is  a failure, 
since  the  plot  hinges  on  Alan  Sher- 
wood's unrequited  sexual  passion. 
Because  Brookner  is  tragically  un- 
aware of  how  to  create  this  passion 
in  her  language,  the  plot  of  the  novel 
and  its  style  diverge,  mid  the  book's 
credibility  falls  through  the  gap. 

Look  at  the  details,  and  you  can 
see  how  misplaced  are  Brook nrr's 
attempts  to  portray  sexual  love. 
Alan’s  beloved,  Sarah,  has  long  red 
hair,  a symbol  of  sexuality,  no 
doubt,  but  it  has  a "waxy  smell". 
Waxy  — corpse-like,  deathly,  not 
very  sexy.  Atone  point  the  narrator 
says,  'To  remember  Sarah  was  to 
remember  something  — scarcely 
someone  — inert  and  dangerous." 


Confessions  of  a reluctant  war  junkie 


■ Jonathan  Steals 

' Love  Thy  Neighbour:  A Story  of  War 
! by  Peter  Maass 
i Papermac  3Q5pp  E1D  1 

/ HE  protective  cladding  has  gone 

/ from  the  glass-fronted  entrance 
of  Sarajevo's  Holiday  Inn.  The  lifts' 
work,  arid  even  if  the  upstairs  cor'rl- 
dor  takes  you  to  ydur  room  past  the 
, bare  shell  of  a neighbouring  one 
with  no  doors  or  furnitlire  except  an 
upturned  bath  and  a gaping  hole, 
whtre  the  window  should  be,  the 
shooting  has  stopped.  Normality  Is 
creeping  back  qnd  the  resident  jour- 
nalists in  the.  Bosnian1  capital  long 
ago  moved  to  pensions  or  rented 
; houses. 

For  more  than  three  years  the 
Holiday  Inn  was  the  .centre  of 
Bosnia's  commuter  war,  the  eye  of  a 
hurHcaoe  from  Which  camera  crews 
and  reporters  would  race  to  the  lat- 
est horror  before  returning  to  their ' 
, satellites  and  laptop  computers  to 
file,  edit  and  unwind.'  ' " : 

’What  made  the  hotel  spedal  was 
that  the  oasis  became  the  target!  As 
Petfer  Maass  recount^ hi  his  fine,' 
book!  unwelcome  room  service  | 

I could  turn  up  at  ftnymomerit,  with  a' 
snipes  bullet  or  a!n  artillery  shell;1) 
knocking  at  the  door,  Tlie  hotel's 


position  close  to  the  dividing  line 
made  It  a tempting  aim-point  for 
Serb  trigger-men  in  the  suburb  of 
Grbavica  just  across  the  river. 

He  tells  one  anecdote  which 
takes  commuter  reporting  to  its 
weirdest  but  real  extreme.  In  an 
armoured  Land  Royer  he  and  two 
colleagues  drove  to  Serb  military 
1 headquarters  for  permission  to  visit 
Grbavica,  pnd  an  hour  later  were 
. with  Slobodan,  a Serb  sniper  on  the 
, upper  floor  of  an  abandoned  apart- 
,ment  block,  overlooking  the  HoK- 
j day  Inn.  Maass  could  see  the 
; Reuters  satellite  dish  on  the  fifth 
j floor,  and  below  It  the  cracked  win- 
dow of  his  own  room.  “If  Slobodan 
: would I lend  me  his  rifle,  I could 
, shoot  out  my  window.  I also  had  a 
dirtet  line  of  fire  at  a room  occupied 
iby  a journalist  with  whom  1 had  a 
ferocious  argument  the  night  be- ' 
.fore.  Oh  yea,  we  could  hkve  a great 

itime,  Slobodan  and  I." ' 1 

! Peter  Maass  spent  1992  and  1993 
;in  Bosnia  fetf  the  Washingtbn  Ppst, 
|w!^n  ethnic  cleansing  was  at  its 
i height  The  atrocities  Ke  records 
ihave  beeh  recounted  many  times  ' 
J But  what  makes  his  book  stand  out 
are  his  hqnesty  and  skljl  in  dissect 
’ing  the  em^tfopa  of  the  press  corps. 

! “Sarajevo  \yaa  a temptress  and  it 
iwas  tfard  to  know,  which  was  ipdre 


seductive,  tile  linlf-inad  look  In  Iil-i- 
eyes  or  the  scarlet  di-ops  of  blood  on 
her  extended  hand . ..  Uio  more  her 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  the 
more  starved  her  residents  looked, 
the  more  seductive  she  was."  He  pil- 
lories the  war  correspondent  equiv- 
alent of  Wall  Street's  “big  swinging 
dicks"  who  go  home  with  Ihe  been- 
there-seen-lt-all  swagger  of  victori- 
ous generals,  but  admits  "there’s  a 
bit  of  it  in  most  of  us”. 

Maass  went  to  Bosnia,  be  says,  to 
discover  how  the  descent  into  dark- 
ness could  have  been  so  rapid.  He 
divides  the  world  into  three.  There 
are  manipulators  like  Karadzic  and 
Milosevic,  who  take  the  restraints 
away,  and  there  is  the  wild  beast 
which  prowls  beneath  the  thin  ve- 
neer of  every  society.  On  the  side 
lines  is  a gropp  which  Maass  ap- 
pears to  hold  in  even  greater  con- 
tempt. They  qre  the  appeasers.  It  is 
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What  an  extraordinary  wav  d* 
ing  sexual  passion  ary  the  i 
“something  inert”.  In  sentenced 
that  Brookner  belrayTEy! 
to  express  sensual  energies.  ’ 
Whenever  I read  article*  A, 
the  dentil  of  the  novel,  it  is  afo 
Anita  Brookner  who  sprii®, 
mind  She  embodies  someth^ 
and  decadent  about  contei 
English  literature,  and  yet  he* 
els  are  admired  because  of 
"literary"  quality.  What  dost 
consist  of?  It  is  a fake  literarima 
mere  use  of  literary  form,* a: 
framed  plot  and  a style  that  beam 
relation  to  the  way  people  thinko 
spenk  now.  She  uses  this  arifid 
hothouse  style  not  to  mark  onto 
territory,  but  in  order  to  hark  fa 
to  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  tiwpj 
This  is  the  dead  end  of  Es$s 
literature,  a cul-de-sac  where  o 
nered  gestures  stand  in  for  era 
ity,  and  a careful  aura  of  literariin 
replaces  literature.  Many  wife 
share  it;  Jeanette  Wintersonb 
given  up  on  her  former  eno^i 
make  weak  but  lyrical  gestae*  * 
fine  ideas;  Candia  McWilliamtife 
her  thin  plots  in  a clotted,  lift* 
style;  John  Lanchester’s  aedam 
new  novel  was  a bloodless  pastidi 
of  Nabokov. 

Against  that  frieze  of  frozen  gt 
lures  are  other,  altogether  liwi 
British  writers,  who  are  still  inter; 
gating  both  literature  and  theme 
around  them,  still  pushing  the  foi 
of  the  novel  to  respond  to  their  i 
pericnces  and  their  dreams.  Buti: 
tragic  that  we  give  so  muchres^ 
to  writers,  like  Anita  Brookner,*! 
really  have  nothing  to  offer  use 
cepl  a dusty  masquerade. 

Beneath  this  abstract,  fake  fc 
ary  style,  what  is  she  trying  to « 
There  is  a void  in  her  novels,  whs 
there  should  he  a heart.  At  thro 
of  Altered  States,  Brookner  sera 
to  give  a kind  of  apology  for  herow 
existence  ns  a writer:  "Patar 
there  is  still  room  for  dull  f«f- 
such  as  myself,  if  only  to  throw i: 
higher  relief  tile  exploits  of  t», 
whose  lives  arc  more  vivid  tfiffl? 
own."  Maybe  there  is  room,  tai 
English  literature  is  to  haveafiiL’ 
as  well  iis  u past,  it  Is  one  that* 
shouldn't  linger  in. 

Iiis  generic  name  for  diplomats, 
rials,  and  govermneqt^poitfaw1 
Maass  does  not  seek  lo  expto 
the  history  of  the  Bosnian  ww.m 
record  the  siring  of  failed  InK® 
Lioual  conferences.  His  focus  h® 
micro-picture,  what  he.satfjj* 
heard  himself,  and  pnr|Jqi!arty!® 
lie  and  his  colleagues  felt 
count  of  the  media  at  war,  R rt® 
high.  You  feel  he  ia  often  tow 
into  the  mirror,  not  to  check  ® 
medals,  but  lo  see  if  he  is  w6 
Grey.  , , 

Half  way  through,  lie  ntak«f 
extraordinary  confeBsiop.  '..SJ 
100,000  people  died  in  the 
he  was  in  Bosnia,  he.wriWpW* 
only  saw  one  corpse,  an 
who  died  of  cold  ta-fopIPfEj 
People’s  Home.  He 
from  morgues,  steerpdc|«f»J;. 
tlefields,  anil  wfien  .all 
averted  his  eyes.  It  souada.  Wg-; 
puritanical  at  first  or, even  , 
I believe  him,  and  other  n»W(' 
this'powerful  diatribe, will 
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Love’s  chemistry 


Jenny  Timer 

Ecstasy:  Three  Tales  of  Chemical 
Romance 
by  Irvins  Welsh 
Jonathan  Cape  276pp 
214.99  and  £9.99  (paperback) 

fRVINE  WELSH  Is  Die  sort  of 
writer  who  would  make  the  very 
worst  sort  of  boyfriend.  There 
are  bad  bits  even  in  the  magnificent 
Trainspotting:  the  poorly  judged 
splaitershock  of  Bad  Blood,  the  stu- 
dentyjunk  Dilemmas  which  pop  up 
like  test  cards  right  the  way  through 
the  book.  But  the  good  bits  are  so 
brilliant,  you  want  to  forgive  him 
everything.  Oh  darling,  don't  worry  1 
about  how  you  made  me  suffer 
tlirough  all  that  sophomoric  male- 
violence-ascolonialisin  rot  in  Mara- 
bou Stork  Nightmares.  Just  give  me 
it  the  way  you  did  with  the  Acid 
House  story  about  Kylie  and  the  ca- 
suals ;,  and  you  will  always  be  my 
prince. 

Ecstasy,  to  coin  a phrase,  is  the 
worst  book  yet  from  a writer  who 
has  been  going  from  weakness  to 
weakness  ever  since  Trainspotting 
began  its  roll  in  1993.  Composed  of 
three  mid-length  tales,  it  has  neither 
the  forgiving  variety  of  a short-story 
collection  nor  the  potential  for  com- 
plexity opened  up  by  the  full-length 
novel  form. 

The  first  tale,  "Lorraine  Goes  to 
Livingston”,  cuts  together  a mildly 
satirical  piece  of  pulp  romance  writ- 
ing with  an  apparently  unironic  little 
sitcom  about  how  a couple  of  nurses 
wreak  revenge  upon  the  corrupted 
perverts  who  run  the  local  NHS 
Trust.  Gradually  the  romance  fills 
up  with  Sadeian  porno-horror  and  it 
becomes  harder  and  harder  to  tell 
the  different  levels  of  textuality  apart. 

The  second  tale  in  particular 
picks  up  on  Welsh’s  customary 
fondness  for  childishly  cruel  re- 
venge fantasies  and  gross  images  of 
physical  distress.  The  first  few 
times  you  come  across  the  turd-in- 


the-pudding  number,  or  ihe  guy 
with  sliced-off  eyelids  and  his  own 
disconnected  penis  stuffed  into  his 
mouth,  it  is  certainly  quite  funny 
and  cathartic  in  a Jake-and-Dinos- 
Chapman  sort  of  way.  But  the 
variously  childish  revenge  dismem- 
berments in  Ecstasy  are  repetitive 
and  depressing. 

"Fortune's  Always  Hiding”  — “A 
Corporate  Drug  Romance"  — is 
about  how  a young  woman  pre- 
natally  damaged  by  a painkiller 
called  Tenazadrine"  hem-hem  can- 
not still  her  quest  for  vengeful  may- 
hem until  she  has  kidnapped  the 
infant  child  of  hem-hem  Tena- 
zadrine's"  inventor  and  chainsawed 
off  its  arms.  This  isn't  offensive  so 
much  as  just  stupid.  Welsh’s  osten- 
sible misogyny  has  never  bothered 
me.  It's  useful  to  be  forewarned  that 
that  chap  making  doggy  eyes  at  you 
quite  possibly  longs  only  to  “blow 
my  fucking  load  and  get  on  out  of 
there,  down  to  the  bleeding  car". 
But  what  use  is  it  to  anyone  to  know 
that  Welsh  imagines  that  people 
born  with  short  and  twisted  limbs 
are  born  with  their  brains  all  twisted 
too?  In  the  world  uf  contemporary 
pulp  fiction,  of  course,  everything  is 
permitted.  But  it’s  never  so  good  Lo 
see  an  awful  old  sLereolype  sup- 
ported as  it  is  to  see  it  deservedly 
blown  apart 

The  very  worst  thing  about  Ec- 
stasy. however,  is  all  the  Ecstasy  in 
it.  Or  rather,  it  is  the  way  that  all  a 
character  has  to  do  is  to  drop  one  in 
a raverie.  and  hey  presto,  entire  per- 
sonalities suddenly  change  for  ever 
more.  Whole  lifestyles  follow 
immediately.  And  it  only  takes  one 
E to  make  a person  fall  lastingly  in 
love  as  well.  "She  was  beautiful.  It 
was  Yvonne.  Yvonne,  Yvonne, 
Yvonne’  (tale  1).  “Here  I am,  star- 
ing at  this  gel.  And  it  ain't  just  cause 
she's  so  pretty,  cause  she  is,  she’s 
fucking  beautiful  ..."  (tale  2). 
"We’re  just  coming  up  on  an  E . . . 
Then  he  turns  to  look  at  me.  His 
eyes  are  huge  black  pools"  (tale  3). 


Secrets  of  the  mind 


Ian  Hamilton 

Robert  Frost:  A Biography 
by  Jeffrey  Meyers 
Constable  353pp  £20 


Irving  Welsh:  EcBtaay  fixation 

Tlie  accents  vary,  but  the  coups  are 
identically  teenybop.  Irvine  Welsh 
is  38  this  year,  according  lo  iiis  own 
sources.  Some  people  say  he’s  prob- 
ably a good  five  years  older. 

In  spile  of  its  occasional  wet 
patch.  Trainspotting  was  at  bottom  a 
profoundly  disciplined  book.  Its 
deep  structure  dramatises  an  exact- 
ing struggle  between  the  forces  or 
life,  as  played  by  Renton’s  gloriously 
savage  intellectual  energy,  and  the 
forces  of  death,  in  Lite  shape  of  his 
on  off  addiction  to  heroin.  It  is  this 
dee|K?r  drama  which  gives 
Trainspotting  its  thrilling  surface 
“vitality". 

“1  don't  want  to  be  a spokes- 
person for  anyone,"  Irvine  Welsh 
said  in  1993.  Three  years  on  and  he 
seems  happy  to  lounge  around  in 
the  “poet  laureate  of  the  chemical 
generation"  beanie  awarded  him  by 
the  Face.  If  the  anti-laurels  lobby 
wants  yet  more  evidence  that  expo- 
sure to  unconditional  adulation 
turns  good  intellects  soli,  then  Ec- 
stasy is  the  book  for  them.  As  for 
whether  the  damage  is  irreversible, 
well  have  to  wait  and  see  if  Welsh 
can  be  bothered  to  try  a little  harder 
with  his  next 


Sounds  from  the  edge  of  the  world 


Richard  Williams 

Waiting  for  the  Sun 
by  Barney  Hoskyns 
Viking  356pp£20  ' ^ 

j P’S  HARD  to  visit  Los  Angeles 
I without  wanting  to  make  sense  { 
of  it.  The  plpce  presents  ub  with 
a vtoton  of  our  fixture,  perhaps  of 
our  apocalypse,  Berved  up  with  a 
location  and  a cast — and  a . 
climate  — irresistible  to  a writer. 
Bach  of  the  classlc  studies  has 
viewed  it  through  the  lens  of  a ' , 
particular  obsession:  Nathanael 
West  (The  Day  Of  The  Locust)  , 
and  Gavin  Lambert  (The  Slide 
Area)  through  the  internal  Ufe  or 
the  movie  business,  Mike  Davies 
(City 'Of  Quartz)  through  its  cbm- . 
plex  demographics.  Barney 
Hoskyns,  equally  plausibfy, 
examines  the  city  tlirough  Its 
post-war  music  scene.  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  approve 
of  the  Eagles  pr  their  songs  to . 
recognise  that  nothing  so  accu- 
rately expresses  the  tainted 
heqiity,  the  poisoned  sweetness  f | 
the  cheap  potency  of  the  city.  If 
foe  best  place  to  hear  Gabrieli's 
antiphony  is  in  St  Mark's,  fo^  i; . 
which  it  Was  desired,  then  the  ’ 
aching  voices  of  th^se  spoiled 
choirboys  an ' " 


radio  in  the  neon  glow  of 
Muiholland  Drive  at  twilight, 
facing  west,  looking  down  from 
the  ridge  with  the  lights  twin- 
kling and  the  sun  setting  over 
the  ocean  dead  ahead.  And  that, 
too,  is  what  it  brings  to  mind  for 
millions  who  have  never  even 

, been  there, 

Hoskyns,  whose  earlier  books 
Include  a fine  Btudy  of  soul 
qtngjng  called  Say  It  One  More  | 
Time  For  The  Brokenhearted, 
begins  and  epds  the  story  with  ; 
black  music,  opening  with  the 
; bebop  and  rhythm  and  blues  of  ; 

I Central /\venue  in  the  1940s  _ .. 
closing  wjth  the  gangsta  rap 
of  Compton  and  South  Central  . 
lA  in  the  present  decade.  Yet 
the  prevailing  image  of  the 
music  of  Southern  California  Is 

of  a white  man's  paradise  of  bun- 

galowa  and  palin  trees  in.  and , , 
i around  the  Hollywood  hills,  an 
i ambiance  that  links  Eddie  , . . 

i Cochran's  Summertime  Blues  to 
: the  Beach  Kw1)  GetArouncJ, 

: the  pyrds,  Johnny  Rivers,  the  , 

; MamaB  and  foe  Papas,  Jacjwpn 
; Browne,  the  Eagles  and  the  Go  , 

1 Goa.  , i . • •;  i 
! ' But  6dtfomlq  is  also  • 
I the  disquieting  fantasyjjwrid  pf  , 
' i Jim  Morrison  and  foe  Doors,  the 

uneasy.affluencpofJpnl,  , . 

' I MHcMOf  foe  dyspeptic  laments 


of  Tom  Waits  and  the  violence  of 
the  punk  groups  X and  Black 
Flag.  What  the  author  turns  out 
to  be  searching  for  la  the  fault 

line,  the  crack  in  the  dream 
which  opens  to  reveal  the  dark- 
ness. 

At  one  level  Wolfing  For  The 
Sun  could  be  read  as  a compan-  . 
ion  volume  to, Kenneth  Anger’s 
Hollywood  Babylon,  although 
Hoqkyns's  intentions  are  more 
- complex  and  serious.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  his  objective  of  falling 
the  same  story  from  a different 
perspective,  balancing  his  fore- 
' ground  interests  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  social  history  of  the 
place.  , 

His  sensitivity  to  a broad  spec- 
trum of  music  helps  him  illumi- 
nate a stqry  unusually  rid)  In 
circumstantial  detail  and  busi- 
ness background.  Lesser  known 
figures  like  the  bandleader 
Johnny  Otis,  who  was  born  white 
but  lived  black,  are  properly 
brought  info  the  spotlight 

Photographs  of  the  prindpal 
! characters  and  of  the  significant 
1 locations  — Criteria,  deli,  foe, 

! Capitol  building,  the  Chateau  .. 
! Marmont,  foe  Roxy— arp  neatly 
; dropped  Into  the  narrative  of  a j 
bppk  which.'ane  way  and 
another,  has  a lot  to.say  about  , ; 
the  dty  at  the  edge  of  ihe  world. 


ROBERT  FROST  was  wary  of  a 
biography  but  by  no  means  v 
disdainful  of  its  power  to  r 
damage  even  tlie  most  sturdily  f 
based  literary  reputation.  When,  in  t 
the  1930s,  the  life-writers  began  c 
knocking  on  his  door,  be  greeted  v 
them  with  hospitable  evasions  and  r 
false  leads.  He  enjoyed  the  attention  i 
but  was  determined  to  control  it  “I  i 
want  you  to  understand  me  wrong,"  l 
lie  used  to  say.  The  important  tiling,  i 
in  his  view,  was  to  "keep  tlie  over- 
curious  out  of  the  secret  places  of  j 
my  mind."  1 

Frost,  after  nil,  had  an  image  to  ; 
protect  In  the  eyes  of  his  large 
readership,  he  was  the  lovable  New 
England  farmer-bard.  lough- 
ininded,  independent  genial  — and 
quintessentinily  American.  In  1939, 
lie  appointed  his  own  official 
Boswell,  one  Lawrance  Thompson 
— a youthful  and  admiring  critic 
who  could.  Frost  thought,  be  kept 
on  a tight  leash. 

For  the  next  23  years  Thompson 
served  as  Frost's  factotum,  accom- 
panying the  poet  on  iiis  travels  and 
assisting,  when  required,  in  the  con- 
tinuing ascent  of  his  prestige  and 
celebrity.  Lim  ing  the  1930s  the  left- 
ist literary  establishment  shunned 
him  as  crankily  riglilwing.  By  sheer 
force  of  talent,  though,  he  had 
survived  and  had  stuck  to  his  own 
line,  his  own  hmmtingly  distinctive 
"speaking  voice".  By  the  end  ol  his 
long  life.  Frost  had  effectively 
bridged  the  gap  between  iiis  popu- 
lar readership  and  the  highbrow 
Mite.  Prizes  and  honours  were 
heaped  on  him  6 oni  all  sides  and  at 
his  death  — in  1963,  aged  88  — he 
was  without  question  America's 
most  valued  poet 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  his 
disciple’s  biography,  when  it  ap- 
peared, would  be  a hymn  of  praise. 

It  turned  out  to  be  quite  the  reverse. 
During  iiis  long  years  of  trusted 
flunkeydom,  Thompson  had  come 
to  despise  Frost  The  first  two  vol- 
umes of  his  2.000-page  Ufe  por- 
trayed FYo9t  as  a mean-minded 
self-advancer,  corrupt  in  his  liter- 
ary-political manoeuvres,  close  to 
madness  In  his  vengefiilnesa  and 
spite.  Far  from  being  an  amiable 
rustic,  forever  communing  with  the 
soil,  Frost  had  spent  his  hours  suck- 
ing up  to  powerfid  critics. 

And  in  his  private  life  he  . had 
been  just  as  unpleasantly  self- 
centred.  His  personal  tragedies  — 
the  early  deaths  of  four  of  his  six:, 
children,  one  of  them  by  suicide, 
the  slow  surrender  to  insanity  of  his 
only  sister,  the  embittered  remote- 
ness of  the  wife  he  had  more  or  less, 
bullied  into  marriage;  all  these  were 
' presented  by  Thompson  ps  the, 

, offshoots  of  Frost's  monomanlacal 
; pursuit  of  literary  fame. . 

In 'this  new  life  of  Frost,  Jeffrey 
Meyers  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
; rescuing  Frosts  reputation  from  tlie 
worst  of  Thompson’s  slanders.  He 
; : acknowledges  the  poet's  competi- 
tive obsessions  but  does  not  regard 
them  as  all  that  blameworthy:  why 
shouldn’t  a fellow  try  to  get  ahead  in 
Ids  career?  Frp^t,  for  all  his  big  talk, 

, never  quite  believed  In  his  own  tal- 
ent Meyers  shows  too  that1  Frost 
quite  often /nocked  his  own  morbid 
, ! need  for  reassurance,  and  was  alto* 
! getter  more  humorously  aelfaware 
i.  : ttom  Thompson  ever, quite. wanted 
to  concede. 


Meyers  also  deals  sympatheti- 
cally with  Frost’s  handling  of  his 
personal  relationships.  Dreadful 
things  happened  In  Frost's  life,  and 
Thompson  tended  to  portray  him  as 
insufficiently  dismayed  by  deaths 
and  disasters  which  would  have 
wrecked  a weaker  man.  a kinder 
man.  Frost,  though,  had  his  reasons 
for  seeming  always  to  be  making 
the  best  of  a bad  job.  As  Meyers 
demonstrates.  Frost’s  wife  Elinor 
was,  for  most  of  their  marriage,  a 
round-the-clock  despairer.  She 
never  recovered,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  death  of  her  first  child  and 
blamed  her  husband  for  not  suffer- 
ing as  much  as  she  did. 

When  Elinor  died,  Frost  wrote  to 
a friend:  'Tm  afraid  I deceived  her  a 
little  by  pretending  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  1 didn’t  think  the 
world  as  bad  a place  as  she  did." 
Elinor,  he  went  on,  wanted  lo  "bring 
me  down  in  sorrow”,  but  “she 
needn’t  have.  I know  I never  had  a 
leg  to  stand  on,  and  I should  til  ink  I 
had  said  so  in  print." 

Frost,  of  course,  did  say  so  in 
print,  repeatedly,  and  Meyers  is 
good  aL  connecting  die  poems  to  tlie 
life.  His  major  coup,  though,  comes 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Inst  two 
decades  of  Frost's  life,  the  decades 
in  which  Thompson  was  at  his  side. 
Elinor  Frost  died  in  1938.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Frost  began  an  affair 
with  Kay  Morrison,  a married 
woman  in  her  late  thirties.  Frost,  ac- 
cording to  Meyers,  was  frantically 
in  love  and  wanted  Morrison  to 
marry  him.  but  she  refused  to  leave 
her  husband.  Indeed,  she  wanted 
the  affair  to  be  kept  secret.  For 
Frost,  this  relationship  was  central 
lo  Iiis  life  (or  many  years,  and  — we 
now  see  — it  gets  into  several  ol  his 
poems.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  Thompson  life.  In  this.  Morri- 
son appears  as  Frost's  secretary, 
helpmate  and  literary  admirer. 


—JmmHOMPSON,  in  fact,  died  in 
/ 1973  and  did  not  complete  the 
I third  volume  of  his  trilogy,  so 
we  cannot  be  certain  how  he  would 
have  treated  the  affair.  Meyers,  who 
has  had  access  to  the  biographer’s 
notebooks,  is  convinced  that  he 
would  have  agreed  to  its  suppresr 
sion.  Neither  Kay  Morrison  nor  her 
husband  wanted  tlie  truth  to  be 
known.  Frost  did,  though,  aiid 
urged  Thompson  to  tell  all. 

Meyers  .believes  that  Thompson 
had  deep  reasons  for  not  telling.  He, 
too,  it  now  trdnspires,  had  an  affair 
with  Morrison,  indeed,  she  was  in 
love  with  him,  and  not  with  Frost.  A 
biographer's  quandary  Indeed. . 

Jeffrey  Meyers,  in  his  numerous 
biographies,  has  become  expert  at 
locating  the  . lover-we-never-knew- 
abouT,  but  In  this  instance  he  has 
excelled  himself.  Tlie  Frost/Morri- 
son disclosures  enable  ub  to  read 
Frost's  late  poems  with  a new  intelli- 
gence  and  sympathy.  Had  Thomp- 
son lived  long  enough  to  forget  the 
love-dramas  of  Frost's  final  years, 
would  he  havq  toned  down  his  first 
Lwo  volumes?  If  Jeffrey  Meyers  ever 
finds  himself  pushed  for  a new  sub- 
ject, he  could  do  worse  than  zone  in 
on  Lawrance  Thompson. 
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Just  a few  months  ago 
seemed  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers and  set  to  continue  his  12- 
year  reign  at  the  top  of  world 
chess.  Is  suddenly  looking 
hunted.  The  33-year-old  cham- 
pion is  pursued  by  rivals  a 
decade  younger,  who  increas- 
ingly sense  that  he  Is  no  longer 
in  a class  apart. 

It  wasn't  just  that  Kasparov 
could  finish  only  third  at  Seville, 
behind  Kramnik,  aged  20,  and 
Topalov,  2 1.  The  fact  is,  the 
result  Battered  him.  If  Gala 
Kamsky,  22,  beats  Anatoly 
Karpov  in  their  current  match  for 
the  Fide  world  title  in  Kaimylda, 
the  pressures  on  Kasparov, 
holder  of  the  breakaway  PCA 
crown,  will  Increase  further. 

However,  while  he  still  has 
good  personal  results  against 
Kamsky,  Kramnik  is  a different 
matter.  Their  lifetime  score  in 
decisive  games  is  5-5, 3-3  in 
rapid  chess  and  2-2  in  slower 
classical  play.  Such  an  outcome 
is  already  a psychological  plus 
for  the  leas  experienced  younger 
man,  who  scored  this  impressive 
victory  with  the  black  pieces  at 
Seville. 

Kasparov-Kramnlk,  Queen’s 
Gambit  Meran  Variation 

1 d4  d5  2 c4  c6  3 Nc3  N«3  4 
NI3  e6  5 e3  Nbd7  6 Bd3  dxc4 
7Bxc4  b5  8 Bd3  Bb7  9 0-0  a6 
10  e4  c5  11  d5  c4  12  Bc2  Qc7 
13  Nd4?l 

So  far  this  is  a known  book  line, 
but  here  theory  diverges  by  14  dxe6 
£xe6  and  now  either  14  Ng5  Nc5 1 5 
e5  or  14  Nd4  Nc5 15  Be3  00-0 16 
Qe2e5 17  Nf3  (Lautier-Gelfand, 
Amsterdam  1996).  ■ 

Kasparov’s  plan  of  a delayed  pawn 
exchange  at  e6  allows  Kramnik  to 
develop  pieces  rapidly  while  the 
white  QN  la  driven  to  the  edge  arfiC” 
Nc5  14  b4  cxb3  ep  15  axh3 
b4  16'Na4  Ncxe4  17  Bxe4 
Nxe4  18  dxefl  Bd6I  Excellent 
play.  Black  acquires  the  famous 

Hor Witz  formation  where  the 


bishops  line  up  on  adjacent 
diagonals  on  an  open  board  against 
an  insufficiently  guarded  enemy 
king. 

19  exf7+  Qxf7  20  f3  Qh5  21 
g3  0-011  Black  now  detonates  a 
series  of  explosive  sacrifices  that 
wreck  the  WICs  defences. 

22  fxe4  Qh3I  23  Nf3  Bxg3l 
24  Nc5  The  bishop  is  immune 
because  of  24  hxg3  Q*g3*  25  Khl 
Bxe4  and  B or  Rxf3, 

Rxf3  25  Rxf3?  25Ra2!isa 
sterner  defence. 

Qxh2+  26  Kfl  Bc6  27  Bg57 
And  here,  27  Ra5  is  a better  try. 

Bb5+  28  Nd3  Re8  29  Ra2 
Qhl+??  A blemish  in  Kramnik's 
imaginative  attack. 

Instead  29 . . . Bxd3+  30  Qxd3 
Qhl+  31  Ke2  Qel  mates  or  30  Rxd3 
Qhl+  31  Ke2  Qg2+  32  Ke3  Rxe4 
mates. 

30  Ke2  Rxe4+  31  Kd2  Qg2+ 
32  Kcl  Qxa2  33  Rxg3  Qal+  34 
Kc2  Qc3+  35  Kbl  Rd4  36 
Resigns.  If  37  Bi6  Rxd3!  wins  at 
least  a piece. 
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White  mates  in  two  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  R Brogi, 
1921).  This  took  me  10  min- 
utes; see  If  you  can  do  better. 


A simple  view  of  the  high  life  out  European  Championship  quarter-finals:  Germany  2 Croatia^  ^portsDiarySNvSharTTia 


Mark  Cocker 


PERHAPS  the  very  first  thing 
to  be  impressed  about  when 
meeting  the  mountain  Inhab- 
itants of  Nepal  Is  their  astonishing 
fitness.  Although  our  Himalayan 
trek  often  left  us  physically  ex- 
hausted, we  never  tired  of  extolling 
the  stamina  of  the  team  of  porters 
accompanying  us. 

By  the  end  of  a fortnight's  walk, 
the  most  repeated  tales  had  ac- 
quired the  status  of  myths:  such  as 
the  day  one  of  our  team  went  down 
4,000  feet  to  a local  village  — a 
climb  almost  equivalent  to  Britain's 
highest  mountain  — - and  returned 
just  to  ensure  we  had  chicken  for 
dinner. 

My  other  favourite  was  file  story 
of  our  porter,  Suman,  a Nepali  from 
the  Everest  region  and  barely  more 
than  five  feet  tall,  who,  during  a pre- 
vious trek,  was  obliged  to  carry  an 
82-year-old  Austrian  on  his  back 
when  the  old  man's  legs  gave  out. 

Another  Nepalese  characteristic 
that  every  visitor  mentions  is  their 
almost  universal  and  irrepressible 
cheerfulness.  Observing  the  local 
people  through  whose  villages  we 
passed,  I sensed  that  much  of  this 
emanated  from  their  pastoral  life- 
style and  I was  filled  with  deep  nos- 
talgia. Equally  impressive  were  the 
aesthetic  riches  of  their  Buddhist 
culture  — the  prayer  flags  fluttering 
over  each  house,  the  long  walls  of 
inscribed  prayer  stones,  the  ubiqui- 
tous shrines  and  temples,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  invincible  calmness 
that  seemed  to  permeate  their  daily 
agricultural  routines. 

At  the  same  Lime,  I was  aware 
that  in  extolling  the  simple  life  I was 
guilty  of  over-simplification.  For 
behind  the  rustic  poetry  of  lhefr_. . 
lifestyle  is  a desoeiato4H>veri7rTwpn" 
uur  ponersJ  meagre  daily  wages  of 
$3.75  is  a substantial  and  tempting 
salary  to  the  local  people.  It  is  the 
economic  issue  that  eventually 
brought  me  back  to  my  crvVn  respon- 
sibilities as  a tourist  in  this  moun- 
tain paradise, 

Amongst  the  world's  10  jjooresl 


Jbat-LQ 

again; 


one,  look 


No  2426:  1 c8Q+?  Ka7  fails, 
so  1 Bc5!  bxc6  2 b6,c4  3 c8Q 
mate,  or  1 . . . Ka7  2 Bxb6+ 
Kxb0  3 c8N  mate: 


Quick  crossword  no.  320  : 1 Bridge  za  Mahmood 


Across 

1 Activities  In  • ■ 

I which  bnlmals 
are  killed  (5.6) 

9 ‘ Virtuous  (9) 

10  Snow  runner  (3) 

II  Elegance  (5) 

13  Put  In  place  (7) 

14  Snuggle  (6) 

15  Compulsion  (6) 
18  Handbill  (7) 

20  Additional  (5) 

21  Tavern  (3)  ■ 

22  Lowest  female 
singing  voice  (9) 

24  Fraternity  (11) 


Fall  behind 

convfot  (3) 


Ingredient  (7) 
Unemotional  (6) 
Desert  fertile 
spot  — pop  ; 


IHHBHIlHani 


IH  yUHHHlI 


16  Dig  up  (7) 

17  Attitude' — 

■ atgoff?  (6)  1 

19  . Lawful  (5) , 

23  Zodiac  sign  (3) 
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□ IJ  □□OHQ  □ Q 

Haaaoa  mnaanQ 

O 0 □ E □ □ 
□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ □ aHDQQ  □ a 

[!□□□  0 o □ m 

0 a □□DDEDD0Q 
H0HD  H 0 a a 

□ □ HDBaananEl 


I WAS  FURIOUS  with  myself,  1 had 
/ just  broken  one  of  my  cardinal 
rules  and  paid  a heavy  price.  The 
occasion?  The  unique  Cavendish 
Calcutta,  an  auction  tournament  in 
which  pairs  are  “sold”  like  cattle  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Hard-nosed  buy- 
ers weigh  the  odds  on  each  pair  be- 
fore contributing  to  a'purse  of  more 
than  $800,000.  It  is  the  only  "real 
money"  tournament  in  bridge. 

The  rule?  Not  vulnerable  against 
vulnerable  opponents.  I had  passed 
my  partner’s  opening  bid  with  a bad 
hand.  The  opponents  had  sailed  into 
a game  they  wotold  never  haw 
reached  if  I had  responded.  Never 
again,  1 vbwed  'as  I moved  table, 
scarcely  Expecting  that  the  very' 
first  hand  against;  new  opponents 
would  put  me  to  the  same  test  I 
picked  up  another  terrible  hand: 

>84  TJ73  41042  *<310643 

Partner;  not  vulnerable  against' 
vulnerable, ' opened  one  diamond, 
and  right-hand  opponent  passed.  It 
i looked  sick  to  bid,  but  the  sting  pf 
i mylafet  disaster  still  smarted:  I bid 
1NT,  hoping  that  partner  would  nbt 
take'  it  top  seriously.  He  raised  to 
3NT  — ouPhl  -±.  blit  the  'dreaded  - 
; d°ubte  never.' caShe  amj  f contem- 


’SsjfftM.i  iiSiiiL. 

• nm'.'ivr  •vtti  if 


countries.  Nepal  has  few  natural 
resources  to  exploit.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  two  most  famous  exports  of  this 
peaceable,  rural  nation  are  Gurkha 
soldiers  and  the  millions  of  tuns  of 
topsoil,  washed  down  from  defor- 
ested slopes  during  the  monsoon. 

However,  with  many  of  the 
world’s  greatest  mountains  and  a 
people  internationally  renowned  for 
their  culture  and  hospitality,  Nepal 
has  the  basis  for  a tourist  industry 
that  is  now  constantly  eximndiiig. 
During  our  visit  to  the  Lnnglang  Val- 
ley, in  the  country's  largest  national 
park  and  close  to  the  bonier  with 
.Tibet ; we  saW'a ' graphic  expi  essii >ri 
of  this  economic  development. 
While  returning  along  tin-  forest 
trails  we  were  forced  to  make  way 
for  a long  line  of  porters  carrying 
huge,  cumbersome  planks  that 
were  going  into  the  construction  of 
new  tourist  lodges. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote 
region  attempt  (o  satisfy  foreign 


plnl&l  this  dummy  on  Ihe  lend  of 
the  two  of  spndea: 


South 
4 84 
V J73 
4 1042 
*Q  10543 


North 

* 975 

V AK108 
4 AI<J7 

* A2 


The  opponents  cashed  the  first  four 
tricks  In  spades,  ending  in  the  West 
hand.  It  was  a good  thing  the  spades 
were  4-4,  but  it  would  need  more 
than  a.  miracle  to  make  eight  tricks 
from  the  red  suits  with  no  entries  to 
my  hand.  Sfil£  while  there’s  life, 
there’s  hope;  so  I threw  a club  from 
the  dummy.  West  now  surprised  me 
, by  switching  to  a diamond.  That  was 
odd  ~ why  not  ft  ciub  to  dummy’s 
. now  singleton  ace?  He  certainly 
would  not  be  leading  away  from  the 
queen  of  dldrti'onds,  'so  1 rose  with 
I the  ace  pnd  dashed  the  king. ' 

East  dropped  the  queen  of  dla- 
; mondsl  1 cashed  the  ace  of  hearts 
! on  which  - Eafet  dipped  the  nine, 

| and  I crossed  to  ipy  Hand  with  the. 

! ten  of  diamonds,  • • 

, I let(  Jack  of  hearts,  on  which 
, West,  qatordly;  blaybd  l0w  ~ Arid  It 
- was  tihte'fo  think.  With  the  fell  of  the' 
' Qu^en  of  diamonds;  I ljad  four  dla-'' 
moiid  tricky  so  ) needed  *,di)Jy"  four 


this  level  of  play  to.  drop 
from  such  holdings  as  9x  of,w$  v 


from  such  holdings  as  9x,pr 
but  was  this  a “routine"  JpttS 
East  had  Just  seen  his  qijefflj  (Wr 
monds  felled  offside.  He 
suffering-  disappointment  snd  W- 
tration  about  that.  At  such 
very  difficult  for  even 
players  to  recover  m pxlrmjra 
efficiency  in  time  to  play  a fda.^ 
to  the  very  next  trick.  ’ . 1 

Reflecting  that,  $ least 
wroiig.'I  could  cbngrdtuW 
a great  playj  1 called  for  dl? 
hearts  from,  dunuriy.  past' 
second  time.  dropped  the, 
queen  I Tliara  another  “ 
sppnd  to  oijenjhfi 
counto.^M  well’asT 
neqtg  out  of  their  li 
enables  yoft  torero 


Sammer  tonic  for  Germany  Scattering  of  seeds 


ILLUSTRATlOf J AffJ  HJOi 

trekkere'  appetites  for  accommod} 
tiun,  food  and  other  amenities  (sud 
as  hot  showers) , they  may  be  ford 
to  make  additional  demands « 
their  traditional  fuel  source  — fc 
her.  Yei,  in  exploiting  the  langtaafi 
spectacular  forests,  amongst  tb 
must  diverse  in  Nf|*al,  they  will  the 
begin  In  destroy  the  very  enviro: 
nuiit  l hat  many  visitors  enme  to sr 
Equally,  in  disrupting  the  loci 
economy  ;md  undermining  the  tr» 
(litiuual  values  of  these  mounli1 
|X:«|ile,  the  ftnvignera  llitmselvH 
are  threatening  the  culture  who* 
culuur  anil  integrity  they  so  admin 
It  is  a perplexing  problem  fa 
which  one  instinctively  assume 
there  must  be  mi  answer.  Howera, 
tin-  best  I could  nmnngc  as  I stod 
marvelling  at  the  magniHwn  r 
diminutive  Sun  inn  while  he  sd 
diei-ed  up  the  trail  with  a 35kg 
including  my  luggage,  whs  a gtri 
measure  of  guilt  with  my  sensed 
wonder. 


heart  tricks  for  my  splendid  coslr»|; 
to  eotiM*  Inline,  ir  ICnsl  lifld 
should  play  the  king  oil  Inis  trtt 
but  jf  lie  started  with  ¥9x  qr.fStd; 
could  not  allow  Ills  play  qf  the  pa»; 
to  deflect  me  from  the  finesse, 
One  of  the  lips  in'niy  book  Brwf!! 
My  Wny  Is,  drop  the  nine 
whenever  possible.  I hskro  Ew“| 
he  had  read  it.  He  smiled  % «■ 
Sphinx,  but  said  nothing.  ^.P01 1 
centage  play  was  obviously 
the  jack  of  hearts  — It  is  gnWj 


Martin  Thorpe 

at  Old  Trafford 

GERMANY  booked  a place  la 
another  semi-final  with  Eng- 
land, a cue  for  time-travel 
back  to'  1965.  The  tactical  discipline 
that  has  characterised  Germany’s 
donunadpa  of  international  tourna- 
ments Over  the  years  saw  them 
through  a niggly,  bad-tempered 
game  against  a Croatia  side  who, 
though  reduced  to  10  men  after  57 
minutes  when  Igor  Sfimac  was  sent 
off.  created  enough  chances  to  have 
won  the  game. 

This  is  not  a great  German  side, 
and  the  fact  that  Croatia  carved  out 
so  many  opportunities  against  a de- 
fence that  wa9  not  breached  in  the 
three  group  games  will  hearten  the 
England  camp. 

Even  more  encouraging  for  them 
is  the  news  that  Jtlrgen  Klinsmann 
will  miss  the  Wembley  passion  play 
with  a torn  muscle  in  his  right  calf. 
With  Fredi  Bobic  taken  to  hospital 
with  a dislocated  shoulder,  Ger- 
many are  running  out  of  strikers. 

Then  again,  maybe  they  do  not 
need  any.  Both  German  goals 
stemmed  from  Matthias  Sainmer, 
nominally  a sweeper  but  perhaps 
only  because  he  regularly  sweeps 
into  the  opposing  penally  area,  a for- 


mer midfield  player  at  home  on  the 
bail  and  in  front  of  goal. 

Germany’s  classy  red-headed 
libero  is  a disrupting  influence  for 
opponents  unsure  how  to  pick  up 
his  stylish  strolls  downfield.  He  cer- 
tainty pulled  his  team  out  of  the  fire. 
Croatia,  who  were  missing  Prosi- 
necld  with  a leg  injury,  should  have 
scored  more  than  their  one  goal  but 
their  finishing  was  as  indisciplined 
as  their  behaviour. 

Sfimac  was  sent  off  for  a foul  on 
SchoU  after  57  minutes,  an  untimely 
second  bookable  offence  given  that 
his  side  had  just  got  back  into  die 
game  via  Suker’s  equaliser.  A mere 
minute  after  the  dismissal  Germany 
scored  their  winner. 

Perhaps  Croatia  should  already 
have  been  down  to  10  mem  Two 
minutes  before  half-time  Slaven 
Bilic  blatantly  kicked  the  prone 
Ziege  while  he  lay  on  the  ground 
after  an  accidental  clash  with  Bobic 
tliat  caused  the  dislocated  shoulder. 

It  was  an  unnecessary  blight  oil  a 
Croatian  performance  that 
promised  much.  As  early  as  the 
15th  minute  Vlaovic  should  have 
scored  from  seven  yards  but  shot 
wide.  It  proved  a costly  miss,  for  six 
minutes  later  Germany  scored.  A 
20-yard  chip  from  Scholl  released 
Sammer  into  the  area  and  as  he 


headed  the  ball  round  Jerkan,  the 
Croat  blocked  it  with  his  left  arm. 
Klinsmann  dispatched  the  penalty. 

Croatia  had  their  own  penalty  ap- 
peal turned  down  when  Suker  ran 
into  Helmer  but  they  equalised  six 
minutes  after  the  break.  Not  for  the 
first  time  the  German  defence 
looked  wobbly  when  pressured  on 
the  ball  — Shearer  please  note. 
Sammer,  haBsled  by  Jurcevic, 
thought  he  had  found  some  relief  by 
playing  the  ball  back  to  Freund.  But 
Jurcevic  dispossessed  Freund,  the 
ball  fell  to  Suker  and  he  skipped 
neady  round  KOpke  to  become  the 
first  man  in  Euro  96  to  beat  the  Ger- 
man goalkeeper. 

Six  minutes  later,  Croatia  were 
down  to  10  men.  and  they  promptly 
conceded  the  German  winner. 
Bnbbel  escai»ed  down  the  right  and 
slotted  in  a cross  to  Sammer  eight 
yards  out  Hie  sweeper’s  header 
was  half-blocked  by  Bilic  but  the  re 
bound  fell  kindly  to  Sainmer,  who 
swept  the  ball  past  Ladic. 

As  often  occurs,  the  10  men 
fought  back.  Twice  in  four  minutes 
Suker,  perfectly  positioned  on  the 
back  post,  was  found  unmarked  by 
deep  crosses  from  the  left,  but  twice 
the  hero  of  the  victory  over  Den- 
mark headed  disappointingly 
straight  at  KOpke. 


France  0 Holland  Q (after  extra-time,  France  won  5-4  on  penalties) 

French  show  Dutch  the  value  of  team  spirit 

Martin  Thorpe  at  Anf leld  ~ 

AS  the  French  players  piled  been  given  added  spice  now  that  favouritism  and  worse,  and  1 

one  on  top  of  the  other  at  a knee  injury  has  endetHhe  - — game  has  suffered. 


one  on  top  of  the  other  at 
Anfield  to  celebrate  a place  in  I 
the  semi-finals,  the  Dutch  camp 
could  only  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  this  cruel 
exit  might  be  the  making  of  their 
troubled  young  team. 

Penalties  are  an  unsatisfac- 
tory way  to  decide  anything  sig- 
nificant, but  from  tliat  instant 
herocs-and-villalns  device  came 
a result  on  Saturday  which 
shows  tliat  life  can  be  much 
harder  when  team  Bpirit  and  tac- 
tical organisation  are  so  badly 
disrupted. 

Unlike  the  Dutch,  tlie  French 
got  it  right.  Prior  to  Euro  96 
their  defender  Marcel  Desailly 
raid  of  the  coach  Aim6  JacqueFs 
influence:  "Before,  we  were  a 
collection  of  highly  talented  indi- 
viduals. Now  we  are  a collective 
unit,  each  player  knowing  his  . 
responsibilities.” 

This  was  the  main  reason  that 
the  Cantona  and  Ginola  free 
spirits  were  controversially  omit- 
ted from  tine  squad,  though  the 


mouth-watering  thought  of  Mon  \ 
OSniua  playing  in  this  team  has  1 
been  given  added  spice  now  that 
a knee  injury  has  endedihe  . — 
striker  Dugarr/s  Euro  96. 

But  Jacquet  dislikes  "players 
of  mood”  and  events  have  sup- 
ported his  judgment  France 
may  have  sparkled  only  in 
patches  but  their  work-rate  and 
communal  understanding  built 
on  a solid  defence  have  justified 
predictions  that  they  would  be 
one  of  the  teams  to  watch. 

What  a contrast  with  Holland, 
supposedly  the  European  kin® 
of  organised  football.  Instead 
they  nave  a young  squad  prey  to 
political  intrigue,  a traditionally 
reliable  team  pattern  disrupted 
by  the  injury  of  a key  creative 
launch-pad  in  Frank  de  Boer, 
with  Mb  inventive  side-kick 
Danny  Blind  suspended  for  the 
flrdtgame. 

Holland’s  tone  was  set  from 
that  early  draw  with  Scotland  but 
it  was  the  putative  villain  of 
Saturday’s  defeat  who  moBt 
vividly  'highlighted  the  contrast 
with  France-  Clarence  Seedorf  is 
a player;  of  mood,  toe  barrack- 


Shapely  Czechs  ride  luck 


TllE  spirit,  if  not  the  quality,  o( 

, toe  Czechs’  triumph  in  the  1976. 
European  Championship  took'  . the 
Republic  into  the  semi-finals  of  the 
,1996  tournament  when  an  excellent 

nisn."  Le  - i< t.,  i 


skills,  writes  David  tiacey  at  Villa 
Park. 

Having  already  been,  largely ‘re-,., 
sponsible  for  the  elimination  of  Italy, ' 


fiie  Czechs  now'  meet  F«nce  at  Old 
Traffor^  TJie  good  n&w9  for  toe 
French  Is  that  the  opposition  will  be 
without  four  reguWr  playere  — 
Suchoparek,  Latal,  Bejbl  and  Kuka 

all  of  whom  are'  suspended  after 

receiving  second  yellow  cardsf  latal, 
in  fret,  was  sent  Off  nine  mlrtutes 
front  fifo  eqd  for  a second  bookable 

offence.  ' ' „ . . 

• At  least  the  concerted  efforts  of 
" to&Portugu6se.to  explqif  file  adyan- 


room  lawyer  at  the  centre  of 
those  in-camp  rows  over 
favouritism  and  worse,  and  his 
game  has  suffered. 

Taken  off  In  the  first  ImlT 
against  Switzerland  to  save  him 
from  being  sent  off,  Seedorf  did 
not  start  on  Saturday  despite 
threats  from  his  father-aim- 
agent  that,  if  that  ever  happened, 
his  boy  would  be  on  toe  first 
plane  home. 

Then,  having  eventually 
landed  as  a substitute  for  toe  in- 
jured Bergkarap,  he  saw  an 
83rd-mlnute  cross  handled  by 
Desailly  in  the  area  only  for  the 
referee  to  give  a free-ldck  on  the 
edge.  Then,  two  minutes  from 
the  trials  of  Golden  Goal  extra- 
time, Mulder  sent  him  clear  on 
goal  Inside  toe  area  but,  Instead 
of  chipping  the  advancing  Lama, 
he  hit  toe  ball  against  the  goal- 
keeper's legs. 

Worse,  taking  his  turn  in  toe 
shoot-out  at  3-3,  he  was  obliged 
by  toe  referee  to  reposition  the 
ball  on  toe  spot  and  then  hit  his 
shot  too  close  to  Lama.  It  left 
Holland  In  despair  and  Seedorf 
In  tears. 


rage  of  an  extra  man  provided  a 
smattering  of  belated  excitement  to 
a match  which  had  been  becalmed 
for  long  periods.  Mutual  caution 
was  toe  principal,  culprit;  although 
toe  fussy  refereeing . of  Hellmut 
Krug,  who  flourished  nine  yellow 
cards  and  a red,  did  little  to  iniprtve 
the  flow. 

The  Czechs  deserved  their  win 
because  they  kept  both  their  shape 
and  their  wits  despite  Portugal's 
abundance  of  pOsseasiqti.  This. 
Czech  team  ■ displays  Utile  of  the 
verve  of  toe  side  of  20  years  ago  but 
they  are  toe  tournament^  oppor- 


LOS1NG  is  the  great  American 
sin,  and  on  file  opening  day  of 
Wimbledon  Michael  Chang, 
seeded  No  6,  and  Jim  Courier, 
seeded  No  8,  sinned  most  horribly. 
But  toe  greatest  sinner  by  far  was 
Andre  Agassi. 

The  No  3 seed,  and  on  his  day  the 
most  brilliant  tennis  player  in  the 
world,  lost  abjectly  by  2-6, 7-6, 64, 7-6 
to  Doug  Flach,  a 25-year-old  Ameri- 
can ranked  281st  in  the  world. 

Agassi,  who  was  bundled  eariy 
out  of  the  French  Open,  claimed  his 
fitness  and  mental  state  were  back 
to  normal.  Clearly  he  was  kidding 
himself.  Usually  one  of  the  quickest 
movers  around  the  court,  he  was 
notably  Bluggish. 

Chang  has  never  managed  to  get 
beyond  the  qunrter-finals  In  this 
tournament  but  few  expected  him  to 
lose  to  the  Spaniard  Alberio  Costa. 
As  for  Courier,  lie  lost  to  fellow 
American  Jonathan  Stark. 

Wimbledon  was  also  missing 
Thomas  Muster,  toe  world  No  2 
who  withdrew  through  injury  after 
being  seeded  seventh.  He  called  liis 
Wimbledon  seeding  “a  joke". 

The  seeding  for  men's  singles  is: 

1 P Sampras,  2 B Recker,  3 A 
Agassi.  4 G Ivanisevic,  5 Y Kafel- 
nikov. 6 M Chang,  7 T Muster  (with- 
drawn), 8 J Courier,  9 T Enqvist,  10 
M Stich.  11  W Ferreira,  12  S Ed- 
berg,  13  T Martin,  14  M Rosset,  15 
A Boetsch,  16  C Holme,  17  R Kra- 
jicek. Women's  singles:  1 S Graf,  2 
M Seles,  3 C Martinez,  4 A Sanchez 
Vicario,  5 A Huber.  6J  Novotna,  7 C 
Rubin,  8 L Davenport,  9 M J Fernan- 
dez, LO  M Maleeva,  11  B Schultz- 
McCarthy,  12  K Date.  13  M Pierce. 
14  A Coetzer,  15  1 Spirlea,  16  M 
Hingis. 


Bird:  emotional  last  Teat 


| T WAS  a tearful  time  for  two  of 
1 Yorkshire '8  cricketing  greats.  Um- 
pire Dickie  Bird  was  a bundle  of 
emotions  as  he  took  the  field  to  off!-, 
ciate  in  his  record  66th  and  last  Tfest. 
match  at  Lord’s  while,  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  Ray  Illingworth  was  regret- 
ting taldng  up  toe  job  of  the  chair- 
man of  selectors. 

For  Dickie  Bird,  it  was  a standing 
ovation  from  the  Cfowd  and  the 
players  of  both  England  anfi  India, 
who  forjned  a giiard  of  honour  as  ho 
'came  out,  back  slightly  bent,  for  his 
Test  finale.  The  moment  made  liim 
reach  for  hiB  handkerchief.  But  he 
had  a busy  start,  giving  England 
captain  Mike  Atherton  out  lbw  in 
the  first  over. 

Illingworth  was  found  guilty  by 
the  Test  and  County  Cricket 
jBoard's  disciplinary  committee  of 
bringing  the  game  into  disrepute, 


to',  comments'  he  m&fo  in  hla  book 


about  Devon  Malcolm  following  a 
row  between  the  two  during  Eng- 
land’s tour  of  South  Africa  last  year. 
Extracts  from  his  book  were  pub- 
lished in  a newspaper  in  Britain.  He 
wati  also  reprimanded  for  breach  of 
confidence  for  nbt  submitting  a 
draft  of  the  book  to  the  board  for  ap- 
proval. 

Illingworth  has  become  so  disen- 
chanted by  the  machinations  of 
English  cricket  that  he  wishes  he 
had  never  taken  the  job.  Close  to 
tears,  he  said:  “If  I had  the  choice 
again  and  I could  go  back  three 
years,  I would  never  take  the  job." 

ATHLETICS’  oldest  world  record 
fell  to  Mlcliacl  Johnson  when 
he  won  the  men's  200  metres  in 
19.66  seconds  at  the  US  Olympic  tri- 
als in  Atlanta  on  Sunday,  taking  0.06 
seconds  off  the  mark  set  by  Pietro 
Mcnnea  in  Mexico  City  in  1979. 

WOMEN  amateur  golfers  from 
Britain  and  Ireland  retained 
the  Curtis  Cup  against  tlie  United 
Stales  nt  Killarney.  They  went  8-4  up 
in  the  morning  foursome  on  Satur- 
day and  needed  just  one  point  from 
the  six  concluding  singles.  They  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  as  Elaine  Rnt- 
cliffe  stormed  five  clear  nf  Sara 
Inborn,  and  Allison  Rose  put  the 
icing  on  a fabulous  display  by  going 
six  up  on  Ellen  Port. 

THE  All  Blacks  gave  Scotland  a 
lesson  in  scrummaging  power 
as  they  won  the  second  Test  36-12  nt 
a rain-sodden  Eden  Park  in  Auck- 
land. Four  of  the  New  Zealand  tries 
I resulted  directly  from  scrums,  help- 
ing them  to  win  die  series  2-0. 
Meanwhile,  the  woes  of  Wales  con- 
tinue. They  were  ripped  to  shreds  in 
an  unrelenting  second  half  on- 
slaught by  Australia,  who  went  on  to 
win  42-3  in  Sydney. 


RENAULT  ore  to  quit  grand  prix 
racing  at  the  end  of  next  season. 
The  decision  may  precipitate  an  en- 
gine-supply crisis  as  Williams  and 
Benetton  look  for  replacements. 
The  two  teams  have  dominated  For- 
mula One  since  1992.  Renault  gave 
no  explanation  except  to  say:  ‘The 
goal  the  company  set  itself  has  been 
largely  surpassed."  The  decision 
came  only  four  days  after  Damon 
Hill  scored  toe  49th  victory  of  the 
WiUiams-Renauit  partnership  in  the 
Canadian  Grand  Prix. 


FORMER  Australian  test  bowler, 
Ray  Lindwall,  has  died,  following 
a stroke,  aged  74.  He  claimed  228 
Test  wickets  in  61  matches  and 
along  with  fellow  bowler  Keith 
Miller  formed  a winning  partner- 
ship which  dominated  the  Aus- 
tralian bowling  linkup  in  the  period 
after  the  second  world  war. 
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Euro  96  England  0 Spain  0 (after  extra  time,  England  won  4-2  on  penalties) ' 1 

Seaman’s  handiwork  sinks  Armada 


David  Lacey  at  .Womb  ley  . • 

AT  LAST  the  1966 'show.  The 
further  England  progressed 
in  the  European  Champi- 
onship die  more  likely  ' it  became  ‘ 
that  Germany  would  lie  across  th$r 
path  in  the  semi-finals.  So  . it  has 
proved. 

1 Since  winning  the  World  Cup  on 
that  sunny,  showery  Wembley , after- 
no  on  England  hove,  beaten  the  Ger- 
mans brtly  twice  In  ll  meetings.  2-6 
In  a friendly  In  .1975  and  3-0.  in  a 
mini-tournament  in  Mexico  City  10 
years  later,  when  Franz  Becken- 
bauer's jet-lagged  players  were 
merely  fulfilling  their  contractual 
obligations.  Either  way,  Wednes- 
day’s encounter  should  be  different 
For  England  bad  memories  of 
Turin  six  years  ago.  still  rankle. 
Again  they  have  reached  the  semi- 
finals of  a major  tournament  on 
penalties  — those  scored  by  Gary 
Lineker  against  Cameroon  in  Italia 
90  and  the  one  saved  by  David  Sea- 
men to  heat  Spain  on  Saturday. 

If  Terry  Venables’s  players  com- 
bine the  attacking  flair  they  showed 
against  Holland  with  the  defensive 
resilience  that  frustrated  Spain,  he 
may  well  join  Sr  Alf  Ramsey  as  only 
theBecond  man  to  take  England  to  a 
major  final. 

Having  survived  extra-time  against 
a technically  superior  but  chroni- 
cally impotent  Spanish  side,  Eng- 
land won  a tense  though  largely 
unexceptional  quarter-final  4-2  on 
penalties. 

Whether  .they  like  it  or  not  this 
England  team  mil  for  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  harp— Hong  lying  bars, . 


' I—  A ,s.  ....  * C J .r 


Super  saver . . . Seaman  foils  Nodal's  penally  attempt  to  give  England  victory  photograph;  kevin  lamapque 


Snickers  bars  and  the  crossbar 
struck  by  Hierro  with  Spain's  open- 
ing kick  of  the  shootout 

In  that  instant  Wembley  knew  its 
concerted  booing  of  all  things  His- 
panic had  reduced  the  Spanish 
cause  to  a Quixotic  gesture.  Puerile 
though  the  noises  off  were,  England 
would  have  suffered  a sinfonia  of 
whistles  given  a similar  situation  in 
Seville. 

When  Pearce  placed  his  kick  be- 
yond Zubizarreta,  instead  of  hitting 
the  goalkeeper's  legs  as  he  had 
done  in  the  1990  World  Cup  semi- 
final shootout  with  the  Germans, 
the  old  Forester  miist  have  felt  foe 
relief  of  losing  a grumbling  appen- 
dix. Yet  the  final  heroic  moment  be- 
longed, inevitably,  to  Seaman,' 


whose  save  from  Nadal  Bpared 
Fowler  the  angst  of  a further 
penalty.  England’s  debt  to  their  able 
Seaman  grows  and  grows.  At  this 
rate  he  must  surety  end  the  tourna- 
ment a rear-admiral. 

Whatever  the  manner  of  Its 
achievement,  England’s  victory  has 
guaranteed  Venables  a place  on  the 
national  team's  modest  roll  of  hon- 
our. Reaching  the  last  four  of  a 
major  tournament  is  roughly  what  is 
required  of  a host  nation.  Anything 
else  is  a bonus.  England  have  surely 
gone  beyond  foe  point  of  failure, 
i Saturday's  performance  had  little 
of  foe  sheer  exuberance  of  foe  4-1 
victory  over  the  Dutch  in  mid-week. 
Spain’s  superior  organisation  was 
responsible  for  that. 


The  broad  avenues  of  space  so 
eagerly  exploited  against  Holland 
had  become  culs-de-sac.  England 
spent  much  of  the  game  in  pursuit 
of  foe  bail;  no  wonder  so  many  legs 
gave  out  after  90  minutes. 

Call  it  resilience,  guts  or  sheer 
bloody mindedness,  there  was  an- 
other sort  of  glory  on  Saturday. 
Much  of  it  concerned  the  marvel- 
lous performances  in  defence  of 
Adams  and  Southgate,  with  Pearce 
not  far  behind. 

Deprived,  through  suspension,  of 
Ince's  protection  in  midfield,  and 
given  added  responsibility  when 
Gary  NeviUe  was  pushed  forward 
after  half-time  to  curb  foe  advances 
of  Sergi,  this  trio  refused  to  be 
cowed  by  the  obvious  superiority  on 
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foe  ball  of  Amor,  Hierro,  Caminero, 
Sergi , Salinas  and  Alfonso. 

Yet  in  one  instance  England  did 
ride  their  luck.  The  replay  stwsd 
that  the  goal  Salinas  scored  in  the 
33ril  minute,  after  a miscue  by 
Hierro  had  thrown  foe  England  de- 
fence, should  not  have  been  dual, 
lowed  for  offside. 

By  playing  Nadal  in  a back  three 
and  withdrawing  Manjarin  and  Klko 
behind  Salinas,  Javier  Clemente  left 
himself  with  too  narrow  an  attack- 
ing front  Sergi  gave  Spain  width  In 
the  first  half  but,  once  Neville 
moved  forward  to  meet  hirti,  this 
threat  faded.  For  Neville,  however, 
the  victory  was  pyrrhlc.  Eager  to 
obey  Venables's  orders,  (he  right 
back  caught  Sergi  from  behind  two 
minutes  into  the  second  half  and  a 
second  yellow  card  meant  he 
missed  the  semi-final. 

On  chaiices  created,  if  not  the 
overall  standard  of  their  passing  and 
movement,  England  deserved  to 
progress.  For  all  their  skill,  Spain 
did  not  draw  from  Seaman  the  saves 
Zubizarreta  had  to  make  from 
Shearer,  in  foe  third  minute,  Adam 
on  the  half-hour  and  Gascoigne 
early  in  extra-time,  the  nearest  ei- 
ther side  came  to  winning  through 
sudden  death. 

England’s  4-1  victory  over  Hol- 
land in  their  final  Group  A match  is 
widely  being  acclaimed  as  their 
most  famous  victory  since  the  1966 
World  Cup  final.  Ttoo  goals  apiece 
from  Shearer,  including  a penalty, 
and  Sheringham  enabled  England 
to  sweep  past  the  1938  European 
champions  on  their  way  to  the 
quarter-final  meeting  with  Spain. 

Scotland  were  eliminated  from 
(lie  tournament  by  foe  virtue  of 
scoring  one  goal  less  than  Holland. 
Their  1-0  victory  over  Switzerland 
was  not  enough,  and  they  finished 
in  third  place. 


Cryptic  crossword  bycnspa 
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unfor^nme^areslwcMn^  (4) 

3 Oder,  given  unlimited  credit  (6) 

4 Vialue  a quiet  compliment  (8) 

5 Country  people  carrying  cash? 

That's  a joke!  (10)  , 

0 12’s  cosy  accommodation'  (8) 
8 With  Access  a most  desirable 


rich  cake  may  be  obtained  (0) 

1 3 Break  apart,  one  Is  working  (10) 
16  Gather  around  helper  Returning 
from  the  centre  (8) 

,18  Training  royalty  In  duty  (8) 

1 9 Not  charged  for  rage  — It  would 
appear  wrong  (6) 

21  A party  foe  leftist  liked  very 

j much  (6)  . 1 

22  Call  out  second  best  (6) 

24  The  kind  alternative  In  a way  (4) 


j jCricket  Second  Test:  England  v India 

Debutants  enjoy  the  bail 
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Lost  week's  solution 


□BBE3HQ  □□□□□□QUI 
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Bmapupna  □□ciaraa 


Mike  Selvey  at  Lord's 

I NDIAN  cricket,  on  the  rack  at 
I Edgbaston,  rediscovered  itself  at 
'Lord’s.  Although  the  inatch  cnrlcd' 
in  a draw,  there  were  wickets  in 
England's  first  innings  for  Vcnkn- 
tesli  Prasad,  who  with  Jnvngnl  Sri- 
jnath  already  forms  .one  of  the  most, 
potent  opening  attacks  in  the  world. 

: Then,  when  they  batted,  neither 
the  genius  Tendulkar  nor  Ihe  sor- 
cerer Azharuddln  scored  tiic  runs 
but  two  novices  In  their  first  Tests. 
,On  Satui-day,  Saurav  Ganguly,  a rare 
Bengali  Test  cricketer,  made  a cen- 
tury in  more  than  seven  hours  of 
concentration  lb  only  foe  third  hun- 
dred on. this  ground  by  a man  play- 
ing hl9  maiden  TesJ  innings. 

; No  Test  match  has,  seen  'two 
'debqt^rits  from  foe  same  team 
score  centuries,  thdia  came  Within  d 
whisker  as  Rahul  Dravfo,  who  had 
kept  Ganguly  company  during  a 
sixth-wicket  stand  of  94,  carried  on 
jwhere  his  partner  had  left  off,  mak- 
^ng95  before  he  waajilnfo  out.  . 

I Dravid’s  contribution  carried  India, 
jto  429,  a first  innings  lead  of  85  and 
a position  from  whic^  they  could 
make  life  awkwardfot'  Erjglahd.  lri 
the  end;  Mikd  Athertp'n  declared 
England's  second  innings'  closed  at 
278  for1  nine*.  With'  not  even  foe  re- 


from  n small  crowd,  and  he  had  hk 
obligatory  blub  using  what  will 
surely  soon  be  marketed  as  ihe 
Dickie  Bird  Supcrhanky.  _ . 

Two  hours  Inter,'  he  gave  his 
index  finger  one  final  airing.  M bf 
sen!  Jack  RiisSell  back  lo  the  paw- 
ion  before,  at  5.20  and  fidgeting  still. 
In*  heaved  a sigh,  shook  hands  u. 
round  with  the'  Indian  team,  re- 
moved the  balls  awl  was  given  ,fl 
police  escort  from  the  field.. • 

Tills  had  promised  to  be  a.qmo 
lost  day  at  the  office.  However,  win 
lunch  still  a quarter  of  an  jiour  awW 
and  the  lead  Just|83  foe.  fjmdn 
wicket  of  the  day  had  fallen  ana  Rffl 
.sell,  the  hero  of,the  flret'hjnnW* 
with  a gutsy  124,'  found  . 
trudging  out  to  Join  Ronnie  JralftVj 
! Fortunately,  6’fter  his  .fiftTO 
blqckathqn  With  Atherfon  in  JgMJ-J 
nesbbrg  this  Altudlioii  ,w0S.r)gj}tLOP 
Russell’s  'road. ' ' feveryfoing 
India's  bowlers  could  propel  at  nun  • 
including  9 second,  newt  b$U.  ^ 
pelted  during  the  afternoon 
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